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for 1910 


he Best Christmas 
Present for $1.75 
because all the Family 
wil enjoy it all the year 


Place The Youth’s Companion in your household and no member of it need spend an idle hour. Each 
week’s issue. during 1910 will be packed full with stories and articles in the greatest variety, and of 
a quality that makes the reading worth while. Some of the good things for next year: 


50 250 1000 2000 


Star Articles Good Stories Up-to-Date Notes One-Minute Stories 


contributed by Men including a number of on what is going on in Inimitable Domestic 

and Women of Wide Serials; many Stories the World of Science Sketches, Anecdotes, 

Distinction in Public of Adventure ; Humor- and Natural History; Bits of Humor. The 

Life, in Literature, in ous Tales and Stories on the Affairs of Na- Weekly Article on 

Science, in a Score of of Character and .- tions; on Events of Im- Health ; Timely Editori- ; 
Professions. Heroism. portance everywhere. als; Children’s Page. j 









Sample Copies of The Youth’s Companion and Illustrated Announcement of the 1910 Volume sent free upon request. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT GOUPON 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of 
this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of The Companion for 1910 will receive 
G ift 1 All the remaining issues for 1909, including the beautiful Thanksgiving 





and Christmas Numbers. 
bs The Companion’s ‘‘Venetian’’ Calendar for 1910, lithographed in 13 
G ift a colors and gold (an extra copy of this Calendar being sent to every 
* one making a present of a subscription to some one else). 
Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1910—a library of the best 
reading that would cost $30 in book form. TX 24 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








of “Hoss” Traders 


There lived in Michigan a shrewd old horsedealer who 
clothes. He used to say, “When I say ‘Hoss’—look out! 


gave folks due warning to beware when he donned his selling 
I’m a-goin’ to trade. But when it’s ‘Horse,’ nawthin’ doin’! 

Ye’re perfectly safe.”—Extract from Horse Secrets. 

Did you ever find a lemon in a horse’s nose? How and 
why did it get there? 

What was the meaning of the ears being tied together 
with a fine silken thread? 

Perhaps you are half persuaded to buy a horse because 
you like his “ginger?” Are you sure it is health and high 
spirits, or is it ginger—commercial ginger? 


Are you sure you could tell the age of a horse by its 
teeth? Or would your experience be like that other man’s, 
who paid $3500 for a 17-year-old horse, thinking ‘he was 
buying a 77-year-old ? The horse had been Bishoped. 


Horse buying and trading offer hundreds of opportunities 
and temptations to use trickery and sharp practice. There ’s 
only one way to meet it. 


“Horse Secrets” Will Protect You 


—make you horse-wise and crook-proof, and save you from being 
cheated by dopes or tricks when buying, selling or trading. It 
exposes and makes you acquainted with the tricks, underhand 
deceptions, and handling methods of gyps and a certain 
class of unscrupulous dealers. Many of.the secrets of this book 
are now made public for the first ttme. No such collection of 
Horse Trading, Horse Buying, Horse Training, and Horse 
Feeding information has ever before been published. It is im- 
possible even in this large space to give a complete list of the 
secrets in this sensational and instructive book. Some of the 
topics of greatest importance are: 





Secrets About Horse Feeding 
and Raising 


Secret of hand-raising a foal. 

Secret of successful silage feeding to 
horses. 

Secret method of fattening draughters. 

Secret of molasses feeding for horses. 
Etc., etc. 


The lemon 


Secret of shutting a ‘‘heaver.’’ 
Secret of plugging a ‘‘roarer.’’ 
Secret of making a horse appear vicious. 





Secrets About Horse Trading and Selling 


trick explained, 
trick, the fresh butter trick, flaxseed trick, etc. 


Turpentine, gasoline and ginger tricks exposed, and many others. 


Secrets About Horse Training 
and Handling 


Secret of stopping halter pulling. 
Secret of keeping a mule from kicking. 
Secret of handling and curing balky 
horses. 
Secret of curing stall kicking. 
Etc., etc. 


the horsehair 


Secret of making a horse appear unsound. 
Secret of stopping a ‘‘ switcher.’’ 
Secret of hiding a spavin. 








“Horse Secrets” has been prepared by Dr. A. S. Alexander, the famous veterinarian, who has had upwards of 25 years’ 


experience in Horse-Breeding and Veterinary Science. 
regulation adopted and enforced in America. 
is no more competent authority on horses anywhere. 


How to Secure 


Horse Secrets has all the interest of an exciting story. 
The reader goes along from page to page with increasing 
wonderment at the clever dishonesty of tricky horse traders. 
It is a book that will sharpen your wits, and already the 
demand has far exceeded our expectations. We could sell 
this book and make large sales, too, at almost any price we 
wanted toask. But we believe that we can do more good by not 
selling it separately at any price whatever. Therefore we are 


making only the following offer : 
$1.00 


Horse Secrets and subscription to 
FARM JOURNAL for 5 years, both for 

FARM JOURNAL—‘unlike any other Farm Paper.”’ 

You Will Like FARM JOURNAL. 


FARM JOURNAL is the paper taken by nearly every 
busy farmer, and the man that wants to know for sure about 
agriculture. They value it so highly that it is kept year afters 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TO US TO-DAY. 








(COUPON) 
FARM JOURNAL, 
1099 Race Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.00 for a copy of Horse Secrets and sub- 
scription to Farm Journal for five years. ‘ 


As I send this within 10 days, send me ‘‘Poor Richard Revived,’’ as promised. 





He is Professor of Veterinary Science at the University of Wisconsin. 


He is the author of the first stallion service regulation and inspection 


There 


‘“‘“Hlorse Secrets’”’ 


year and is continually re-read and referred to. It is a depart- 
mental paper with a convenient arrangement for the reader to 
find what he wants, and it 7s what he wants when he finds it. 
The Farm, the Home, the Cow and Dairy, Bees, Poultry, 
Fruit and Garden occupy their proportionate share in every 


issue. Then there are the less technical and material pages 
devoted to matters of the home—fashions, housekeeping, 
recipes, and bright, fresh reading for the younger members 
of the family. 

FARM JOURNAL is a paper that you don’t have to 
“blue pencil” before handing it over to the children It is 
never carried out of the house with the tongs. The adver- 
tising columns receive the most careful scrutiny of our 
editorial department and the bars are up all the time against 
medical, deceptive, suggestive or nasty advertising of any 
kind whatever. 

We believe in the goodness of the 
earth, and through FARM JOURNAL 
about them. 

FARM JOURNAL is thirty-two yearsold, and hasgrown 
to be a million dollar paper. Its score of editors are men and 
women who write “with their sleeves rolled up.” They know 
what they are talking about, and can quit when they are through. 
Here are some of them: 

Wilmer Atkinson, Jacob Biggle, author of the famous Biggle books of which 
nearly 200,000 copies have already been sold, Walter E. Andrews, William W. Polk, 
Emma J. Gussmann, E. L. Vincent, Hollister Sage, Michael K. Boyer, Abby 
Speakman, A. H. Throckmorton, D. G. Curtiss, Dr. St. John, E. R. Jinnette, D. 
E. Lyon and others who speak with authority on all that caters to the real interests 
of progressive farm life. 

If syou send your dollar within 10 days, we will include free 
“Poor Richard Revived,’’ our 1910 Farm Almanac. This is a worthy 
successor to our 1909 Lincoln Almanac, of which many thousands of 
copies are in farm homes all over the country. 


good things of this 
we tell our readers 
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pleasures and benefits of his dog. 
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THE MUCH NEGLECTED APPLE 


By John S. Kerr, before Texas Farmers’ Congress. 


From a hygienic standpoint the apple 
has few rivals among fruits. Its mild 
and pleasant acid is a panacea for many 
of the ills the human race is heir to, 
and no fruit is more pleasant to the 
palate or more beautiful to the eye. 
Who does not recall with peculiar pleas- 
ure the “apple dumpings mother used 
to make” and the savory fragrant sauce 
spread upon the bread, or the crust for 
tarts, who can forget the boyish 
scramble among the branches, pluck- 
ing or shaking down the great yellow 


- and red pippins, the joyous glee from 


poundings of those below? No home is 
complete or worthy the name without 
the great apple orchard back of the 
house, or at least a few trees in the 
garden or the back yard. No better 
heritage for health, happiness and 
wealth can be bequeathed. 

There are thousands who know not 
the joy and the health-giving benefits 
of the daily apple, or the sure enough 
apple butter, and must be content with 
manufactured low grade jellies and 
marmalades which have only a mere 
suggestion of fruit of any kind in them, 
and that perhaps the refuse or the par- 
ings of the canning and other factories. 

Then besides making up the great 
shortage of an apple a day for our own 
people, we have a growing export trade 
to look after. The American apple is 
much sought after by the epicures of 
the old world. Our Albermarle pip- 
pings have long graced the tables of 
royalty. Our Baldwins, Kings, Jona- 
thans, Spys, Arkansas Blacks, Black 
Twigs, Winesaps and our Ben Davises 
are found upon the fruit stands in the 
old world cities, but not one in a thou- 
sand of those people ever get a taste 
of these fine apples. As yet they are 
largely used only by the upper class at 
high and scarce prices, and the demand 
is increasing at a great rate. There is 
much room yet for increasing _many 
times our apple production. It is a rich 
field for investment of capital and a 
sure and profitable adjunct to the crops 
of the average farm home owner. 

We have in the United States, 6,- 
000,000 farms averaging 146 acres each. 
At least two-thirds of these should have 
one acre, or 70 trees, of apples each for 
home consumption. This would furnish 
4,000,000 acres or 280,000,000 trees, and 
produce fruit enough, and to spare, and 
prove a boon in increased health and 
comfort. 

The apple finds its most congenial 
environment in what may be termed the 
temperate zones, succeeding throughout 
the northeastern, the middle and west- 
ern states. New York long held sway, 
but as in many other products the “Star 
of Empire” of King Apple has moved 
westward. Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois have established 
their claims as apple growers. Then 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and 
most notable Missouri, Kansas and Ar- 
kansas claim the center of the kingdom, 
and, new claimants in the far west, 
Colorado, Utah, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Wyoming, Dakota and 
Idaho, and more recently New Mexico 
and the plains country in Texas. 

The pure, dry atmosphere of the 
west, which, as Col. Parker Earle, of 
Roswell, says, ‘“winnowed by the 
Creator of every vestige of the fungous 
diseases” leaves the impress upon the 
fruit in giving a size, coloring and per- 
fection peculiar to that section. The 
skin is smooth, free from all blemishes; 
the core is free from worms or enemies 
of every sort. Truly they are perfect 
specimens, which means much to the 
grower, this attractiveness giving them 
@ much desirel popularity. 

Who Shall Plant Apples?—Every 
home in the land ought to have its 
apple tree. The boy who is raised up 
without proper introduction to and con- 
tact with the apple tree is as bad off 
as Brother F. T. Ramsey’s boy, in a 
recent article, who grew up without the 
He 
not only misses a lot of fun and inspir- 
“ing pleasure, but in the case of the ap- 
‘ple, a lot of health besides. 

’ The housewife who has to go through 
fe without the joy of picking her ap- 
es with her own hands from her own 

rly Harvest, Jonathan or Winesap 


trees and making the delicious tarts 
from her home product, is missing one 
of the highest pleasures of the home 
life. Look at it. A good apple tree 
costs, say 35 cents or $3.00 per dozen. 
The pleasure of growing them will pay 
the cost of same. At five years they 
will bear a peck. At seven years a 
bushel, worth in market $1.00, but in 
comfort five times that amount, and 
still increasing with age. Besides all 
this, the home place will sell for more, 
many times the cost of the investment, 
if a sale is desired. 

The investor, if he has a good piece 
of apple land will find apple orchard- 
ing a fine investment. Seventy trees on 
an acre, twenty-five feet apart each 
way, at seven years should bear an 
average of one bushel per tree, in good 


The spraying apparatus will have to be 
looked over. Perhaps new nozzles, new 
spraying canes, an extra length of new 
hose, cxtras for the gasoline spray out- 
fit or the hand barrel pump will have 
to be ordered. Estimate the amount 
of material and equipment required. 


Trees may be sprayed for San Jose 
scale from the time the majority of the 
leaves are off and the trees entering 
their dormant stage in the fall to the 
time they open their buds in the spring, 
excepting a few months through mid- 
winter when the lethargic condition of 
the hibernating insect, its very tough 
scale covering and the usual cold weath- 
er makes spraying inadvisable. Since 
summer treatments are out of the ques- 
tion, the best time for spraying is either 
in the fall or in the spring. Although 
thorough sprays of the right material 
applied at either of these times will 
probably be about equally effective, 
there are certain advantages in fall 
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** Perfect Fruit From Proper Care.” 


REYNOLDS, 





CANISTEO, N. Y. 
Notice the grapevine in the background. 





years double, in off years less. At ten 
years, double this amount. Apples sell 
now for $1.00 per bushel. If placed in 
cold storage twice as much. Seventy 
dollars per acre plus, is not bad for 
American farming. Side crops of pota- 
toes and a second crop of stock peas 
or peanuts between the rows will cover 
expenses and more, till bearing comes. 
The apple is a more regular bearer and 
longer lived than peaches. 


Fall Spraying for San Jose Scale. 


By E. P. Taylor, Missouri Experiment 
Station. 

The summer seems to have been as 
favorable for the increase and spread 
of San Jose scale as usual. Much fruit 
bearing the tell-tale red blotches in- 
dicating infestation from this pest has 
shown up, reminding the fruit grower 
that the trees bearing such fruit will 
need a drenching spray of some good 
insecticide now. By the time the fall 
apple harvest is over many more fruits 
will have betrayed an infested condi- 
tion of the orchards bearing them. The 
progressive orchardist will keep an eye 
upon both fruit and the tree itself for 
scale. Perhaps your orchard seemed 
free from scale last spring, though the 
neighbor’s orchard was infested but not 
sprayed. If so, you had better be upon 
the alert this fall. Perhaps you found 
infested trees this spring on your own 
place, but neglected to give treatment. 
Look out for these trees and those sur- 
rounding them this fall, for more than 
likely they need attention. 

In short, now is the time to begin 
fall scale spraying. These preparations 
will consist of an examination of the 
orchard to determine what trees or por- 
tions of the orchard will need spraying. 





spraying not to be overlooked and which 
may appropriately be called to the at- 
tention of fruit growers. 

As a rule the weather is more favor- 
able for spraying in the fall. Rains are 
less liable to follow immediately after 
the application and this is an important 
consideration if the lime-sulphur is 
used, since it is not one of immediate 
action only but also has continued ac- 
tion. Another important advantage 
gained by fall treatment will be of 
greater ease of driving through the 
orchard. The ground being firm, 
heavier loads of spray material may be 
hauled with less horse power and with 
less damage from cutting up the 
orchard with wheel tracks. It is an im- 
portant advantage, especially where 
heavy spray outfits are in use. 

Badly infested trees often require two 
applications in a year before being 
properly cleaned up. With such trees 
it is well to apply spray in the fall, re- 
peating in the spring. 

An orchard may appear to be moder- 
ately infested and seem to require but 
one spraying to place it in good con- 
dition. It is much better to give this 
spraying in the fall, for if a second 
treatment should then prove necessary 
it can be given in the spring prior to 
the time the trees put forth their foliage 
and before another breeding season for 
the insect begins. Fall spraying often 
saves the life of a tree which if allowed 
to wait for a spring application would 
be killed through the winter. It is 
often the case that a spraying post- 
poned from the fall to the spring is 
then prevented by heavy rains or other 
delays, with the result that they enter 
the summer so heavily infested as to be 
seriously damaged or killed before their 


next dormant season—another example 
of the outcome of procastination. 

Examined at the time the leaves are 
shed, the infested tree will show San 
Jose scale specimens in all stages. There 
will be some of the evasive little winged 
males crawling or flying. There will 
be many partly grown scale insects at- 
tached to the bark and covered with a 
sooty-black scale secretion. Many will 
be smaller than these, appearing as 
minute specks of cotton, protected only 
by very thin downy white secretions. A 
great number of even smaller orange- 
yellow specks will be seen moving over 
the bark which are the newly-born 
young still unprotected by any wooly 
covering or scale secretion and not yet 
settled down to feed. Their mothers, 
pale, yellow and inactive, you may find 
by lifting up the larger gray scales 
which cover their bodies. In the central 
states at the latitude of St. Louis these 
young lice are being born as late as 
November and a few may occasionally 
be found still later. So it will be seen 
that a decided advantage in fall spray- 
ing as soon as the leaves are off is the 
easy penetration of the insecticide to 
the bodies of the newly settled insects 
and to the naked lice still crawling over 
the bark. 


The insecticides most suitable for 
scale spraying are either lime-sulphur 
solutions or sprays containing a low per- 
centage of oil as the killing agent. 
From all standpoints the standard lime- 
sulphur was prepared by boiling for 
three-quarters of an hour in a little 
water, fifteen pounds quick lime and 
fifteen pounds sulphur and diluting to 
make fifty gallons spray may be relied 
upon. It is a safe dormant spray. Those 
who do not care to prepare their own 
lime-sulphur wash will, make no mis- 
take in using guaranteed ready-made 
lime-sulphur solutions offered upon the 
market if these commercial lime-sul- 
phur are used at a strong enough dilu- 
tion and sprayed thoroughly. 

It can not longer be doubted that the 
commercial miscible oil sprays are very 
effective scale killers. There are sev- 
eral reliable brands upon the market 
which for convenience of handling and 
effectiveness can not be excelled by 
lime-sulphur preparations. They must 
be used with great care, however, to 
avoid danger to the trees. Oil sprays at 
too high percentages or in excessive 
amounts are risky to use on fruit trees. 
In the opinion of the writer fruit grow- 
ers should use commercial miscible oils, 
such as Scalecide and Target Brand 
Scale Destroyer, at the strength recom- 
mended by the manufacturers, which is 
usually not stronger than one part 
miscible oil to twenty parts of water, 
and then apply as a very fine mist and 
not in amounts sufficient to flood the 
tree bases. Lime-sulphur _ solutions 
should be applied through coarser noz- 
zles and more liquid may be applied per 
tree with no danger of injury. Thor- 
oughness of application is the essential 
detail. Whether the spraying is done 
with a power sprayer or a barrel pump, 
every portion of the bark should be 
wet. The spraying should be done from 
all sides. The tips of the twigs are quite 
often missed when spraying. These 
are the tenderest parts and very often 
have the most living scales attached to 
them. 

The time to take this pest in hand is 
before the shrubs and trees become bad- 
ly infested—in fact when it first makes 
it appearance. Trees which had but a 
trace of scale this spring may be badly 
infested and need spraying this fall 
Now is the time to get ready for busi- 
ness. The only fruit grower who will 
be able to appreciate the “blessings” of 
having San Jose scale is he who makes 
scale spraying a regular orenard 
practice. 


G 


Carried Out. 

Contributor.—I sent you some sug- 
gestions telling you how to make your 
paper more interesting. Have you car- 
ried out any of my ideas? 

Editor.—Did you meet the office boy 
with the waste-paper basket as you 
came up stairs? 

Contributor.—Yes. 

Editor.—Well, he was carrying out 
your ideas.—‘Modern Society.” 








“Learning is not knowledge, but 
rather the art of using it.’’—Steele. 
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The New England Fruit Show. 


The New England fruit show held its 
first session in Horticultural hall, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 19-24. Lewis J. Ellsworth, the 
president, made a few remarks upon 
fruit growing. He spoke of the fact 
that the enterprise-of the west was due 
largely to New England brains and 
money. In contrasting conditions of 
each section he admitted that the west 
was a good section in which to make 
money, but declared that the east was 
the better place in which to live. Con- 
cerning fruit conditions there he said 
that the climate tended to better-col- 
ored fruit, and the care of the trees 
made for a larger product, while the 
business ability shown in packing at- 
tractively had driven the eastern fruit 
into the shade. Eastern conditions were 
much more favorable to profitable fruit 
industry. Land was cheaper, irrigation 
was not necessary, markets were near- 
er, and with the same attention to de- 
tail in growing and marketing as large 
and handsome fruit of superior quality 
could be grown. He called attention to 
the fact that Oct. 19 was observed as 
a national apple day. 

Gov. Draper, in the course of some 
remarks, said that he had recently be- 
come interested in raising the Baldwin 
apple, having for the past few years 
owned a farm on which was a small 
Baldwin orchard. Last year the gar- 
dener told him the trees were affected 
with San Jose scale. The trees were 
sprayed, pruned, and fertilized, and the 
result was 150 barrels of magnificent 
Baldwins. Next the governor turned 
his attention to the proper way of grad- 
ing and marketing. He sold 100 bar- 
rels at the door for $3 per barrel. He, 
too, believed in the future of New Eng- 
land as a fruit growing section, for he 
feels sure that what one has done others 
can do. Ten days ago he purchased 
a farm of fifty acres for no other reason 
than because it contained 250 apple 
trees. 

The feature of Wednesday’s pro- 
gramme was a lecture by George T. 
Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., who faced an 
audience of over 200 persons and spoke 
on “Some essentials in the production 
of high grade apples.” It has been, he 
said, the custom to set the orchard on 
the poorest land; but the best spot, 
preferably high ground, should be 
chgsen. It is not necessary to use fer- 
tilizer if you will keep the soil light, 
porous, and well nourished by the plow- 
ing under of leguminous plants like 
vetch, soy bean, crimson clover, or 
alfalfa. For the last two I recommend 
inoculation of the seed by soaking in 
the preparations which are easily ob- 
tainable for the purpose. People would 
not think of growing high grade live- 
stock without care in selecting the par- 
entage and breeding for specific char- 


acteristics. It should be the same in 
growing trees. Select for desirable 
characteristics. Spray thoroughly; half 


the sp:aying done amounts to nothing 
becaus 2 it is not done thoroughly or be- 
cause the material is not properly pre- 
jared. The sulphocide and scalecide 
are preparations the use of which re- 
sults in an apple free from blemishes 
that often follows the use of bordeaux 
mixture, and their cost is low. If fruit 
is properly thinned there will be no 
need of grading. It should not be per- 
mitted to set nearer than four inches, 
and for the best six inches. It costs 
no more to grade on the trees than 
after the harvest. Packing attractively 
will make ready sales. In setting an 
orchard there is no need to wait a long 
time for an income. The standard 
trees, such as Baldwin, Spy, etc., should 
be set for the permanent orchard, forty- 
five feet apart. Half way between these 
place the early bearing varieties like 
the Angoulem, Wealthy, and kindred 
kinds. Dwarf trees can be set from 
ten to twelve feet apart; they can be 
grafted to any desired variety, and in a 
year or two at most there will be an in- 
come from the orchard. 


William A. Taylor, pomologist U. S. 
department of agriculture, gave an ad- 
dress on “Orehard management and 
varieties for New England,” saying in 
part: The thing muvost needed in 
orchard culture to-day is thorough 
renovation, involving cultivation, prun- 
ing, spraying, and, to a less extent, 
though important when needed, thin- 
ning. The best fruit, that of best color 
and largest size, which brings highest 
returns to the grower, is the result of 
clean culture during spring and sum- 
mer. Many orchardists regard severe 
pruning as little better than murder; 
as a result, we have many ungainly 
trees in the older orchards, with bear- 
ing wood high in the air, hard to reach 
with the spray, and awkward for gath- 
ering. Trees of this sort should be 
headed back. A heavy growth of fruit 


usually prevents the formation of fruit 
buds for the next season, if it be per- 
mitted to mature, and the size of the 
apples is lessened; hence in such cases 
thinning should be systematically done. 
When trees do not make vigorous and 





healthy growth, apply stable manure in 
quantities sufficient to insure prompt re- 
sults. Without vigorous wood growth, 
regular crops of fruit of desirable qual- 
ity are rarely obtained. An old orchard 
can be successfully headed back; and 
pictures were shown where this had 
been done. New life and bearing for 
old orchards has been shown to be ob- 
tainable by the method. 

Prof. Dwight Sanderson said: The 
worst enemy of winter apples is the 
common apple worm, the larva of the 
codling moth. This should not be con- 
fused with the maggot which affects 
summer and sweet apples, often known 
as the railroad worm, which is the mag- 
got of a small fly. The apple crop of 
the United States is taxed $15,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 per year by the losses oc- 
casioned by this insect, which costs 
New Hampshire alone nearly $200,000 
per year. The wormy apple can be en- 
tirely eliminated by spraying. As en- 
tomologist for the New Hampshire sta- 
tion, I have spent four years in the 
most exhaustive study of this pest, the 
investigations including records of all 
apples, over a million in number, from 
several hundred trees. These investi- 
gations cost several thousand dollars, 
but with only a fraction of a normal 
crop this year, and with only a small 
proportion of our growers spraying, 


Preparing for Winter. 
Written, for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The House.—Begin preparing for the 
winter by looking over your house. See 
that the chimneys are in -good repair. 
Many chimneys have loose brick on top 
and many need rebuilding. A stone 
cap should be placed over a top layer 
of bricks on every chimney. 

Examine the roof and see whether it 
needs repairs. If the roof is of tin or 
iron it may need repainting. If there 
are small leaks common putty will set 
them temporarily. Plumbers have a 
more enduring cement for stopping 
leaks in iron or tin roofs. The guiters 
of roofs being out of sight are often 
overlooked. They need painting every 
year otherwise they will rust out and 
cause you a large bill of expense to re- 
new them. The tin conductive pipes 
leading from the roof of the cornice 
often rust out through inability to get 
the paint in there to protect the pipes. 
If these pipes are not renewed the 
cornice will rot. 

I do not approve of double windows 
in houses. We should not be afraid of 
the admission of a little fresh air 
through the cracks of the window cas- 
ings but possibly the cracks in your 
casings are too large for comfort. Pos- 
sibly there are panes of glass which 
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OLD APPLE TREE.—The seed of the above apple tree was brought from Stratford, Conn., in 1797, 
over 100 years ago, by Jos. Judson, one of our first settlers. This tree was measured on July first, 1899, 


when it was 48 feet 5 inches high. Its spread of branches is 66 feet by 54 feet 


It has three ma n branches 


which measure 6 feet 4 inches in circumference. Ninety-six bushels of apples have been gathered from 


this tree in one season, says J. W. Jordan, of Ithaca, 


N. Y., who sends us the photograph, 





the profit due to spraying in New 
Hampshire, in 1909 alone, will pay for 
these investigations several times. 
Five years ago there were not half a 
dozen men in New Hampshire spray- 
ing. Now there are hundreds. The 
exhibit which was awarded Gov. 
Draper’s cup came from a place where 
spraying has been practiced but three 
years; but one of our men, in sorting 
apples as they came from the tree, 
found but three wormy apples during 
a whole day. To control the codling 
moth, spray with two or three pounds 
of arsenate of lead to a barrel of water, 
within a week after the blossoms drop, 
and repeat three or four weeks later. 
It has been customary to mix this with 
bordeaux mixture for the additional 
control of fungous diseases at these 
times. In recent years there has been 
so much injury by bordeaux russeting 
fruit that we are not recommending it 
for apples after the blossoms fall. Ex- 
periments made with various kinds of 
lime-sulphur mixture the last two 
years indicate that it is as effective as 
bordeaux and does no injury. I be- 
lieve it will supersede bordeaux for 
spraying apples after bloom, but it is 
too early yet to advise just what form 
of lime-sulphur will be most satisfac- 
tory. 

If the apples are affected with fruit- 
spot, they should be sprayed late in 
June and again early in July with lime- 
sulphur. The first week in August a 
thorough spraying with arsenate of 
lead, four pounds to the barrel, should 
be given to kill the young caterpillars 
of the brown-tail moth, fall webworm, 
and other insects which are preying on 
the foliage at that time. We have 
found it much cheaper and more ef- 
fective to spray for the brown-tail 
moth in August than to cut off the pests 
in winter. For orchards up to 400 trees, 
use a good barrel pump. For larger 
acreages, a gasoline power outfit is ad- 
visible. Spraying must be done from 
a tower fastened to the wagon or truck, 
so that all parts of the tree may be 
readily reached. To make this possible, 
our trees must be headed lower and 
kept cut back. 





“Who was Noah’s wife, pa?” 
“Joan of Arc, my boy. Now run 
away.”’—‘“Lippincott’s.” ; 





are cracked or broken and need re- 
placing. 

Every cellar should be cleaned out 
before winter begins. Most cellars are 
storehouses for much waste material 
which should be carted away as waste 
material. The cellar walls should be 
whitewashed at least once a year thus 
destroying billions of unhealthy germs. 
See that the cellar windows are tight- 
ly fitted to keep out the frost. Possibly 
the outside cellar walls will need some 
protection to keep out frost from the 
cellar. If so do not apply stable manure. 
Earth is much more profitable. 

Barns and Poultry Houses.—The out 
buildings need to be overlooked as care- 
fully as the house for needed repairs. 
A few boards on the outside of the barn 
may be loose. If not nailed on they 
will be blown off by the wind during 
winter. If a few shingles on the roof 
are loose or blown away this may lead 
to the ripping off of many more shingles 
if the breach iis not repaired. 

At many farms there is but little 
danger of the stables being made too 
warm or close. The danger is in most 
cases that they are not warm enough, 
yet it is possible to make the cow or 
horse stable so close that they will need 
ventilation. I have in my barn a ventil- 
ating shaft leading from the floor to 
the roof above, which can be regulated 
in accordance with the severity of the 
weather. 

Perhaps there is no building on the 
farm which needs looking after more 
closely than the poultry house. The 
windows should open to the south and 
should be cleaned on the approach of 
winter. The floors of the building 
should be cleaned at least once a week, 
otherwise the air of the room will be 
polluted. Keep a careful watch for lice. 
If they appear whitewash the walls, 
the roof and the perches with white- 
wash to which a little carbolic acid has 
been added. Feed is not the only re- 
quirement of fowls during winter. They 
need sunshine, fresh air, pure water 
and exercise. Be careful that no dog or 
other creature enters the hen house to 
disturb the poultry. Renew the litter 
in the nest occasionally. Keep con- 
tinually a supply of grit in a clean box. 
If you have secured no dry road dust 
in the summer for the hens to wallow 


in during winter sift some coal ashes 
and give it to them in place of the road 
dust. 





Future of Farming Industry. 
By James J. Hill. 


The public is now to some extent 
awake to the relative value of the dif- 
fcrent occupations as sources of wealth. 
The farm is our main reliance. Every 
other activity depends upon that. The 
farms of this country are now adding 
annually over $8,000,000,000 to the 
total of our assets, a total which, unlike 
that of manufacturing and other in- 
dustries, represents not value conferred 
by human labor upon some material al- 
ready existing, but value actually creat- 
ed out of elemental things. 

This is the annual miracle of the 
earth, quite as wonderful as if a new 
planet should appear in space each 
twelvemonth. It is the mother of every 
other form of human industry. Our 
tlillable area may be made to support 
millions of people greatly multiplied 
after the last bit of mineral has been 
extracted from the earth and man’s 
ingenuity in fashioning tools and fabrics 
has passed its limit. There is no com- 
parison, in volume, in value, and in 
relation to human enterprise and the 
continuance of human life, between the 
cultivation of the soil and any other 
occupation. 

So far the majority of people will 
agree. What they fail to realize prac- 
tically is the declining status of agri- 
culture in this country. They are mis- 
led by the statistics of farm values and 
products, mounting annually by great 
leaps into thinking that this absolute 
increase implies a relative advance of 
this industry as compared with others. 
Exactly the opposite is the case. I re- 
fer not merely to the quality and re- 
sults of our tillage, concerning which 
something may be said a little later on, 
but to the setting of the human tide 
away from the cultivated field and 
toward the factory gate or the city 
slum. 

This is something whose consequences 
for evil are as certain as if the aggre- 
gate deposits in all the banks of this 
country were decreasing by a fixed per- 
centage every ten years, while their 
loans were increasing by another per- 
centage just as stable. You would know 
what catastrophe that assured by and 
by. It means the same thing, in kind 
and consequences, when the agricultur- 
al population, the producers and de- 
positors in the great national treasury 
of wealth, is declining year by year 
while the city population, which thrives 
only by drawing drafts upon the land 
and cannot live a year after these 
cease to be honored, rises at its expense. 

In 1790 only about 3.4 per cent of the 
American people lived in. towns, says 
James J. Hill. At the time of the Civil 
war the percentage had risen to six- 
teen. In 1900 more than thirty-one 
per cent of our population was urban. 
The change is portentous, and there is 
no doubt that the coming census will 
show it to have proceeded in the last 
ten years with accelerated speed. In 
spite of the warnings of economists, 
the amelioration of farm life, the open- 
ing of new and attractive employment 
on the land through the spread of ir- 
rigation and the growth of the fruit 
industry, the encouragement of public 
men and the wider dissemination of 
agricultural education, the percentage 
of our population who work on the 
farm constantly declines. If that pro- 
ceeds too far, it is as if dry rot had 
eaten through the timbers supporting 
some great structure. 

The effect of a constant decrease in 
the number of those engaged in produc- 
ing any foodstuff, while the number of 
consumers steadily grows, is already 
evident in our markets. We exported 
last year 68,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which was about 30,000,000 bushels 
more than we had to spare. We drew 
down our supplies to that extent, and 
the market responded with the highest 
prices known for many years. Last May 
wheat that had been shipped from Kan- 
sas City to Chicago and sold there was 
resold and shipped back to Kansas City 
at an advanced price. 

In the same month wheat was taken 
out of storage in New York city, shipped 
by steamer to Galveston, and sent by 
rail to supply the immediate needs of 
mills in the wheat belt. This season 
there will be an unusual wheat crop, 
probably 700,000,000 bushels or up- 
wards. At six and a half bushels per 
capita for home consumption and seed, 
this leaves us a surplus of 115,000,000 
bushels. We shall probably export 125,- 
000,000 bushels, under the pressure of 
foreign demand, leaving us nearly as 
badly off as we were last year. 


o- 





“He told me if I didn’t kiss him he’d 
drown himself.” ; 
“And did you kiss him?” ( 


“Have you read anything about 
his committing suicide?’’—Cleveland 
“Leader.” 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 





About Prices for Fruits. 


At several places where I have lately 
been talking at meetings of fruit grow- 
ers, especially in the famous Yakima, 
Wenatchee, and the Hood River val- 
leys, questions have been asked about 
the probability of prices for fruit be- 
coming so low that there might be little 
or no profit in growing it. At present 
the prices are so high that the general 
public cannot afford to buy the apples 
of these and other fruit growing 
regions. The better grades sell at 
wholesale at prices ranging from $1.25 
to $2.75 per bushel box delivered at the 
shipping stations. As the cost of pro- 
ducing these apples, including the till- 
age of the soil, spraying, thinning the 
fruit, gathering, sorting, packing and 
delivering it ready for shipment is 50 
cents per box the net profit to the grow- 
ers is enormous. And many have told 
me that they could get a fair profit on 
their work and the use of the land even 
at this price. I was in many orchards 
where the poorest grade of culls was 
selling for 25c per bushel, without the 
boxes, and ordinary windfalls at about 
50 cents, the customers usually coming 
to the orchards for them. 

The prices just named do not obtain 
in the central and eastern states and in 
some cases the lowest prices mentioned 
are about what the bulk of the first 
grades bring the growers. The reasons 
for the difference may not be apparent 
to many, but, as I have recently point- 
ed out, it is largely owing to the great 
reputation the western apples have in 
the markets. And this reputation has 
been honestly earned by honest grading 
and packing, in addition to the apples 
usually being large and very attractive 
in appearance. I have seen thousands 
of bushels of the standard varieties that 
are grown in the east, such as Baldwin, 
Spitzenberg, Rhode Island Greening, 
etc., that would not be recognized by 
those who have been growing and 
handling them all their lives. Climate 
has much to do with the change but 
good sense has its due share as well. 

When my father was a young man, in 
1825, he took charge of his father’s 
estate and kept an account of all the 
financial transactions of the farm, for 
they were farmers and lived in southern 
Ohio where that was the principal busi- 
ness in those pioneer days, for my 
grandfather was one of the progressive 
farmers of that region and among other 
things had planted’ several apple 
orchards. I have the books made and 
kept by my father on the old farm, 
where I in later years played and ate 
apples under these same trees. In these 
books are records of picked winter ap- 
ples sold at the (to us) shamefully low 
price of $2 per two-horse wagon load, 
and $1 for ordinary apples. Just think 
of it, and now the western growers ask 
and get more than that per bushel. 
Verily, times have changed. What is to 
be the future apple market status? 
That is one thing that interests us and 
well may it do so. 

Let us take a broader view 
world and its progress. Look at the 
markets for pork, beef, wheat, butter, 
eggs, wool, cotton and all that grows on 
the farm. Are they not steadily rising 
and may we not reasonably believe they 
are permanently better? Some of the 
great thinkers say. we have in sight food 
famines of the milder forms. Maybe 
this is true, but I trust it will not be so. 
All of our people should prosper and 
not the food producing class alone. We 
should want the common people to be 
able to buy good fruit at reasonable 
prices. It is my belief that when they 

can do so we will all be better off, 
both producer and consumer. There 
should be a more nearly even balance 
between the net prices of the eastern 
and western growers, and then maybe 
if the eastern growers will profit by 
the lesson that their western brothers 
are teaching them, although there is no 
effort on their part to give any lessons 
that may work out to their own detri- 
Ment. And really, there seems to be 
little reason for fear on their part, ow- 
ing to the exceeding dullness of the 
average mind. It is true there are in- 
Sects and fungus diseases to fight and 
all sorts of troubles to be met by the 
eastern grower, but the western grow- 
er likewise has his troubles. It is not 
all an easy road to travel by any 
Means. He has insects and fungus dis- 
fases too and he has high prices of 
land, water taxes and sometimes al- 


of the 


And the great distance from the eastern 
markets is an item of expense that will 
remain forever. 

There are a few things that we may 
think too little about or overlook alto- 
gether. One is, that the American fruit 
grower deserves some protection from 
our general government that he does 
not now have. 

In the first place he should be pro- 
tected from the results of his own 
greed and natural meanness. There 
should be regulations framed into laws 
and enforced that would compel him to 
honestly grade and pack all that he 
offers for sale. I think,.as a rule, he is 
a little better than the average class, 
for the business of the fruit grower 
has an elevating tendency, but he is 
a mere man after all, and liable to yield 
to the temptations to make things ap- 
pear to be what.they are not. It is 
far too rarely that we find a barrel of 
apples or a basket of berries that are 
the same all the way through. This is 
not always chargeable to the grower, 
for the dealers too often live by 
their wits far more than by honest 
work, and they buy in bulk and have 
the fruit packed to suit their own 
notions. 





it is not difficult to find rags enough to 
wrap about them to a height of one 
or two feet. Burlap or old gunny sacks 
cut into strips two or three inches wide 
and three or four feet long are cheap 
and good and may be easily wound 
about the trees. Short lath strips set 
up endwise and bound fast by strong 
strings or wires at top and bottom are 
effective. Paper will do for one season 
if it is very thick and tough and is 
securely fastened, but the ties must be 
at top and bottom and in the middle 
to make it secure. 

Mice are a serious pest where there 
is grass to give them harbor. Clearing 
away all such trash for several feet 
from the base of each tree is the first 
thing to do. And this must be done 
early in the season, that is in the fall, 
before any danger of winter with its 
shortness of food supply for the mice 
comes on. Sometimes there is so much 
grass and weeds all over the ground 
that plowing it under is necessary to de- 
stroy the harbor for mice that it affords. 
Poisoning with wheat that has been 
soaked in a decoction of strychnine or 
some other such thing is feasible. It 
should be put in the burrows if pos- 
sible and never where any domestic 
fowls or other animals can get it that 
might be poisoned. 


A correspondent, rol G., of Massa- 
chusetts, wants to change a large tract 
of wild, rough, stump land and‘ some 
old pasture into a chestnut forest. As 
I understand from his statement there 
were no native chestnut trees there, but 
only hardwoods and pine timber. The 
best and cheapest way to get the chest- 
nut growth to succeed is the main ques- 
tion he wishes answered. 

Reply: The chestnut does not flour- 
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The above picture faintly gives the quantity of apples consumed by the evaporators throughout the 
country every year when apples are plenty. This evaporator is located in Orleans county, N. Y., and the 
picture was taken recently by W. C. Eaton, one of Green’s Fruit Grower staff photographers. 





from to a greater degree. 
is the most conspicuous and general of sprouts to be allowed to grow. 
it does not pay a cent ever, there is much land that never had 
in our chestnut timber on it that is well suited 
fruit trade and should bear its share to it and the place in question may be 
of duty if any other fruit should. 
lions of dollars are spent for bananas 


them all and 
of duty. 


revision of the tariff in our behalf. 
should not forget that we are all bound 
together by our calling and work for foyr feet apart over the entire sur- 
the general good, whether we live east face, 
or west 


Answers to Inquiries. 


gnawing their roots. 


structive. 
be made cheaply that are offensive to These should be buried to their tops in 
them and that do often protect the the soil outdoors and covered with wire not talk and I could not hold a glass 
trees under ordinary times, when applied netting to prevent being disturbed by to drink from. 
to their trunks, but during deep snows animals of any kind and left until the drinking Postum, in place of coffee, I 
and when nearly all food. that rabbits spring days begin to warm the soil. can sleep sound any time I lie down, 
commonly feed upon is covered they Then the planting should be done at and I feel I owe everything to Postum. 
All other growth should be kept I now weigh 120 Ibs. and am well.” 


Again, there should be more uniform- ish in all kinds of soils, especially those 


ity of packages as to size and style, and of a 
this can only come by national regula- mica 
tions. 


character suit 


Decomposed 
of a sandy 
Where native 


limey character. 
schist and _ soils 
it best. 


The matter of transportation is being chestnut timber has stood would be the 


handled in a way and as time goes on easiest and cheapest place to make a 
this will doubtless be farther improved. forest of that kind and I doubt the 


And there are some foreign fruits now wisdom of trying to establish one on 


It cuts a big hole 


Mil- 


We wherev 


admitted free of duty, or nearly so, that land that has never had such timber 
our growers deserve to be protected growing on it when there can be found 
The banana so much that only needs the native 


How- 


one of that character. 
7 The first step should be to secure repairs, 
every year that might better be paid nuts so fresh from the trees that they make each day a time of usefulness and 
to our own fruit growers for their pave never had an 
products, which are fully as palatable in the least. 
and nourishing. 


They could be. planted in 


producer of 
But the chances are that mice She says: 

and squirrels would feed on them and 
thus thin the planting at the start. was so nervous I could not sleep at 
Some will not grow anyhow and the night before about 12 o’clock, unless I 
little trees should be so close as tO would take some medicine. 





they would amount to very little. They 
certainly would not flourish in the sod. 

In time the timber would be valu- 
able, but it would be at least thirty or 
forty years before it would be large 
enough to make telegraph poles, ties, 
etc. In the meantime many nuts would 
be produced but they would bring a low 
price, because of the vast amount of 
wild trees in bearing. 


* ¢ 

F. G. M., of Oregon, asks about the 
behavior of the Niagara, Stearns and 
Mayflower peaches. He also wishes to 
have a-report of the Banana, Wisner, 
Green’s Improved Baldwin and the 
Fanny. 

Reply: The Niagara is one of the 
best peaches of the Crawford type that 
has been introduced: It is of about 
the same season as Early Crawford and 
has supplanted that variety in many 
cases. Stearns is also a yellow free- 
stone that is making a good record. 
It ripens in midseason. The Mayflower 
I know little about and would like to 
hear about from those who are well 
acquainted with its behaviour. 

The Fanny apple is a second early 
variety and a very good one. It is of 
medium size, bright red color, good 
but not best in flavor. The tree bears 
well. Banana is an apple of delicate, 
creamy color with a distinct blush that 
gives it a most beautiful appearance. 
The flavor is subacid and agreeable. It 
sells well and the tree is an early and 
abundant bearer. I have seen many 
boxes of the Banana within the past 
few months at the A.-Y.-P. Exposi- 
tion that were grown in Oregon and 
Washington and no variety attracted 
more attention. But owing to the deli- 
cate color which will show bruises 
plainly I do not think the Banana ap- 
ple so desirable as a red one. Wisner 
is a small red apple of good flavor and 
is good for family use, but too small 
for market. Green’s Improved Bald- 
win I do not know. 

s *£ @ 

I send with this a sample of red 
raspberry root infested with knots. If 
it is new to you as to me, you will be 


interested. This, or something, has 
nearly destroyed a row of plants on 
the border of my garden. The soil is 


clay and fairly fertile-—L. B. Hall, Pa. 

Reply: There is scarcely a doubt 
that this is the disease known as rasp- 
berry root gall, which is a_ serious 
trouble. To make sure of the matter 
samples should be sent to the vegetable 
pathologist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., and 
questions asked about them, and what 
treatment is best, for the specialists 
there are better able to give proper 
information than anyone who does not 
make such things a _ specialty. But 
from what I know of the disease dig- 
ging up and burning is the only sure 
way to kill it in the plants, and then 
there are germs left in the ground that 
will attack new plants that may be set. 
New ground should be used for new 


plantings. 


DURING SLEEP 
Nature Repairs the Human Engine. 





The activities of the day. cause more 
or less waste of tissues in the human 
engine, which is repaired at night dur- 
ing sleep. 

The man or woman who can sleep 


well at night, is sure of the necessary 


other things being right, to 


y chance to dry out living a real joy. 


But let insomnia get hold of you, and 


We should demand a jittie holes dug or punched into the soil the struggle begins, of trying to work 
er there might be found a good with a machine out of repair. 
place and so that they would be about woman’s experience with coffee as a 


A Nebr. 
insomnia is_ interesting. 


“T used to be a coffee drinker and 


I was under 


Several of the readers have asked for cause them to grow with tall trunks the doctor’s care for about 5 years and. 


the best way to prevent rabbits from as they attain age. 
eating fruit trees in winter time. 


Reply: 


have ever tried that can be depended 
on under conditions that are quite sure nuts in the fall is to mix them with heart would jump and flutter at times, 


to come sooner or later to an orchard moist soil in boxes, tubs or any other miss a beat, then beat so fast I could 
where rabbits are so numerous to be de- such thing, provided it has holes in the hardly breath in enough air and I 
There are mixtures that can bottom for the escape of surplus water. would get smothered. : 


are liable to eat the bark from the trees once. 
no matter 
these unexpected times, and conditions practicable, 
that we must guard against. 
the trunks with something they never they can attain the supremacy. 
will eat is the only sure preventive that old pasture lands would have to be are genuine, true, and full of human 


Most no water when he needs it most. I know. Where there are but few trees broken up and the trees cultivated or interest. 


what is on it. And it 


is down by frequent cutting, 
to prevent the choking pkgs. 


done wonders for him. 


It will be necessary my weight got down to 82 Ibs. 
Also for them to. be so close that some will 
what must be done to keep mice from finally die for want of sufficient light. grinking coffee. 
This is nature’s plan of growing forest me to try Postum which he said had 
There is no wash that I trees that are valuable to man. 


The doctor said I would have to quit 
Then my father got 


I am past 43 


But a better way than to plant the and before I quit drinking coffee, my 


if at all 


Tyirg up down of the little chestnut trees until 
The cne appears from time to time. They 


“My tongue would get so stiff I could 


Since I have been 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
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“Ol’ Nutmeg’s”’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

At first the farmer makes the farm, 
He and his willing household charmer; 

Then, as the acres bloom and yield, 

The farm turns round and makes the 

farmer. 

“A stitch 
yew git it. 

A saour stomach should never be re- 
flected in theface. 

It is all right tur ‘dew it naow” ef it’s 
wuth dewin’. 

Suspenders are better fur hol’in’ up 
yewr traousers than yewr courage. 

The autymobile hez sure come 
stay when the gaserline gives aout. 

Remember, the woods are ready 
“fire-up”’ at the least provocation. 

An empty stockin’ don’t look good, 
an’, uv course, natterally feels its small- 
ness. 

They’s allus tew sides tew the ques- 
tion when it consarns someone besides 
yewrself. 

The mud turkle is small, but he kin 
stan’ an awful lot on his shaoulders. 

The gun thet goes off at ha’f cock 


in time saves nine,” ef 


tew 


tew 


ain’t gen’ly aimed at anything wuth 
while. 

The man who hez money tew burn 
usually plays with fire till he gits 
scorched. 


Some folks never put off till termor- 
rer things thet kin be done the day fol- 
lerin’. 

It is seldom thet a real fisherman 
brags uv his fish, either afore or after 
he ketches him. 

Tew the av’rige boy a full stockin’ in 
the han’ is wuth a hull row in a store 
winder. 

It’s all right tew save up fur a rainy 
day, but put somethin’ in occasionally 
fur the pleasunt ones. 

Natterally, with all the other im- 
provements uv turday, the small boy 
thinks there orter be more room in the 
ol’ chimbly. 

Of’untimes Santy Claus is more real 
tew the pusson who hez tew fill the 
stockin’s than tew the ones who empty 
"em. 

Swappin’ Christmas presunts is a 
good deal like swappin’ hosses, tew 
the pusson who allus wonders what he’s 
goin’ tew git in return. 

The wicked stan’ in slipp’ry places, 
an’ yit the small boy hez no use fur 
the man who puts ashes on the side- 
walk. 

With a farm full of uv hay an’ a big 
woodpile at the back-door the farmer 
feels thet his Christmas stockin’ is purty 
well heeled. 

It’s the little things uv life thet 
caount; fur instunce: A brass band 
will lull yew off tew sleep when a pesky 
muskeeter will keep yew awake fur 
haours. 

They’s a few people in the world who 
ain’t satisfied with what’s comin’ to 
them, but want what’s comin’ tew 
others, an’ who deserves still more, ef 
the trewth wuz known, 

Advance Advice. 
Now children, be good night and day, 


If you are willing, try to show it; 
Though Santy Claus is far away, : 
If you are bad he’s sure to know it. 


Vv - 





Eating an Apple. 

“Do you know what you’re eating?” 
said the doctor to the girl. 

“An apple, of course.” 

“You are eating,” said the doctor, 
‘albumen, sugar, gum, malic acid, gallic 
acid, fiber, water and phosphorus.” 

“T hope those things are good. They 
sound alarming.” 

“Nothing could be better. You ate, 
I observed, rather too much meat at din- 
ner. The malic acid of apples neutral- 
izes the excess of chalky matter caused 
by too much meat, and thereby helps to 
keep you young. Apples are good for 
your complexion; their acids drive out 
the noxious matters which cause skin 
eruptions. They are good for your 
brain, which those same noxious mat- 
ters, if retained, render sluggish. More- 
over, the acids of the apple diminish 
the: acidity of the stomach that comes 
with some forms of indigestion. The 
phosphorus, of which apples contain a 
larger percentage than any other fruit 
or vegetable, renews the essential nerv- 
ous matter of the brain and spinal 
column. Oh, the ancients were not 
wrong when they esteemed the apple 
the food of the gods—the magic renew- 
er of youth to which the gods restored 
when they felt themselves growing old 
and feeble. I think I’ll have an apple,” 
concluded the doctor. 





= oO 
“Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
American stands supreme the young- 
est of nations. No peril faces her na- 
tional life other than the peril of greed. 
The call to the nation to-day is a call 
for a deeper religious life, a call for 
things of the spirit more than things of 
the flesh. As Americans to-day we must 
learn to be more simple, to follow more 
closely in the footsteps of the lowly 
Nazarene. 


Picked Up in the Orchard. 


Coal tar is a good remedy for the 
peach tree borer. Applied to old wounds 
during the summer months it will keep 
out the insect, or rather prevent it from 
depositing its eggs. 

Of course coal tar will not kill the 
borers already in the tree and these 
must be dug out. For these the wire is 
the only remedy. 

If your apple trees are affected with 
scab be sure to spray with the boiled 
lime-and-sulphur mixture just before 
the buds burst, and always before a 
rain, because the spores of blight can 
be carried by the wind to other trees. 

3ordeaux mixture is likely to cause 
russeting of apples on young trees, as 
it produces excessive development of 
cork cells in the skin. 

If you must plant your orchard on 
un high, exposed place a wind break 
should be provided on the north side. 
These wind breaks are essential in the 
extremely cold climates of the north un- 
less the orchard is very well protected 
by a high hill. 

Although many 
that cultivation is 
believe that where 


orchardists declare 
the only thing, we 
an orchard is doing 
well and keeps in clean, healthy con- 
dition in sod it is best to leave it so 
until there is a noticeable deterioration. 

It is estimated that the loss from 
leafcurl to the peach growers of this 
country amounts to more than $3,- 
000,000 a year. 


or twenty years and as his orchard was 
clean, healthy, and big bearing there 
did not seem to be much ground for 
argument. 

If you think of setting out an orchard 
next spring, clean up and cultivate the 
ground as thoroughly as you would for 
corn or wheat. Plow deeply and har- 
row thoroughly. It is a good plan to 
plow the ground in the fall, sub-soiling 
if the soil is heavy, then disc and har- 
row well in the spring before plant- 
ing.—“Farm World.” 

_—_-————_0 
Holding Soil. 

Make it a point to never allow any 
soil to get out of your field. The fence 
which crosses the lower levels may 
serve a good purpose here by setting 
posts, driving stakes, placing brush, or 
planting grass or trees where the most 
water flows through it. It may be 
noticed in any field where a _ fence 
crosses a drain that the bottom por- 
tion of the fence becomes covered with 
soil which it has arrested in its down- 
ward journey. By making the fence 
extra tight in these places and rein- 
forcing it to prevent giving, it will serve 
the double office of fence and soil 
builder: ; 

The hillside may be held from wash- 
ing by planting it to fruit or nut trees 
and keep the areas among the trees in 
grass, which may be pastured to a 
limited extent in the case of hardy 
trees, and mown and left on the ground 








Here we have a picture of Jim, Mary; Carlo, and the goat. Not omitting the wagon and harness. 


Carlo is doing his best at driving under Mary’s guidance. 


goat says, ‘‘Who’s driving me?” 


Jim says, “Carlo you’re a poor driver.” The 





If you should fail to protect your 
trees from the mice this winter and they 
should girdle the trees it does not mean 
that they are killed. If they are girdled 
severely, saw off below the girdle and 
graft with a hardy variety. 

Many trees that have been girdled by 
mice can be saved by bridge grafting 
which consists of bridging over the bark 
above the place where the mice have 
gnawed and that below. 

Use small scions two or chree inches 
longer than the width of the girdled 
place. These scions should be cut in 
the fall and carefully preserved during 
the winter. The grafting should be done 
as early as possible in the spring. 

Where orchards are cultivated the 
top soil should be kept in a state of 
fine mulch in order to keep as much 
moisture in the ground as possible. 

Spring is the best time for setting an 
orchard, because the soil will not pack 
or bake then as it does if the trees are 
set in the fall. 

It is a serious mistake to set trees 
too deeply because the roots are more 
apt to rot than if planted reasonably 
near the surface. 

It is common sense reasoning that if 
the roots of the trees are pruned close- 
iy and the top is left unpruned, the 
roots will not be sufficient to supply 
the top with the necessary plant food. 
A nice balance should be maintained be- 
tween the roots and the top. 

The farmer who is so careless as to 
leave uncultivated spots along fence 
roads and other places, might at least 
plant fruit trees in them. They will re- 
quire less attention than other crops, 
and if the weeds are kept down in their 
vicinity for two or three years the trees 
will produce crops, big or little, accord- 
ing to the good sense of the owner. 

Carefully scrape away the dirt around 
the base of one or two or your trees and 
you will be able to discover whether 
the roots are growing too closely to the 
surface or not. 

We once saw a New Jersey farmer 
plowing his orchard, and the plowshare 
was cutting off what seemed to us in- 
numerable small roots. Questioned as 
to the wisdom of this sort of cultivation 
the farmer said his experience was that 
cutting off a few of the surface roots 
every year did not harm the trees in 
the least. As this man had been prac- 
tising this sort of cultivation for fifteen 


as a mulch in the case of fruit. Many 
hillsides which wash away and be- 
come barren and useless in a few years 
under the plow may be made to become 
beautiful and profitable with a perpet- 


ual earning power when planted to 
chestnuts, walnuts, and a variety of 
useful trees either for their fruit or 


for their wood. Nuts are coming into 
demand more and more every year and 
the timber supply is diminishing. <A 
hillside may be made as productive as 
a rich valley, and far more beautiful, 





by setting it out to useful trees and 
keeping the surface in grass. 

No “Worn Out’? Land.—There is no 
such thing in nature as a “worn out 
farm” or “exhausted soil,” in the 


opinion of the experts of the Bureau of 
Soils of the National Department of 
Agriculture. It is admitted that farm 
land may be so mismanaged and abused 
as to become temporarily unprofitable, 
“but the soil,” declares Professor Whit- 
ney, chief of the bureau, “is the one 
indestructible, immutable asset that the 
nation possesses. It is the one resource 
that cannot be exhausted, that cannot 
be used up.”’ Most soils deteriorate, he 
finds, through neglect and insufficient 
and injudicious cultivation. His theory 
is borne out by the history of the so- 
called ‘abandoned farms” in New Eng- 
land, many of-which have been turned 
into truck gardens by Italians and Jews, 
and have proved profitable. 


oO 





The Future of Wheat.—Thirty years 
ago the world’s wheat preduction was 
about 2,000,000,000 bushels a year. It 
now averages 3,200,000,000 bushels. As 
this increase is out of proportion to the 
increase in the world’s population, it is 
evident that wheat as a food substance 
is displacing other commodities pre- 
viously used. Increase in production 
in this country has been a little more 
rapid than the average of world in- 
crease. The American crop of thirty 
years ago averaged about 300,000,000 
bushels, and it is now about 600,000,000. 


Oo 





“Charlie, dear,’’ queried the fair maid 
at the ball park, “why does that man 
behind the hitter wear such a big bib?” 

“That,” explained Charlie, “is to keep 
his shirt front from getting mussed 
when the ball knocks his teeth out.’’— 
Chicago “News.” 
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The Above Diagram Attempts to Show 
the Great Increase in Fruit Grow- 
ing in the Past Fifty-four Years. 

Beginning at the bottom you see a 
small space, hardly bigger than a 
period, which is intended to indicate 
the extent of fruit growing during the 
year 1855. 

The next dash above represents fruit 
growing five years later or in 1860. It 
will be seen that there was six times 
as much fruit grown in 1860 as in 
1855. 7 

The next above for the year 1865 
shows a still greater increase in fruit 
growing, the record being not only for 
one state but for all the states in the 
Union during that year. 

When we reach the upper line we 
have the assumed production of fruit in 
the United States during the year 1909. 

The above diagram is simply an ob- 
ject lesson and does not aim to give 
anything like an exact statement of the 
increase of fruit growing during the 
past fifty-four years. This diagram does 
not give the advance in fruit growing 
nearly so great as it should be. The 
unit at the base is altogether too large, 
and the sum total on the upper line is 
altogether too short to make a correct 
statement. 

I have asked a friend to make a 
rough guess as to the increase of fruit 
growing in this country during the past 
fifty-four years. His guess is that we 
grow one hundred times as much as we 
did fifty-four years ago. But this friend 
is far off in his guess. According to 
my estimate we grow at least a thou- 
sand times more apples in 1909 than 
we did in 1855. This means that where 
we grew one barrel of apples in 1855 we 
now grow a thousand, but it may be 
possible that the last figure should be 
increased to 10,000, or even 650,000 
barrcls. Now let somebody else guess 
at the problem. This is quite a con- 
undrum. 





“Resolved, that Robinson Crusoe 
would have been happier had his man 
Friday been a woman,” was the sub- 
ject of the recent debate between the 
boys and girls of the high school at 
Llanerch, Pa. The girls had the affirm- 
ative, and, of course, they won. But 
think of what an uninteresting story 
“Robinson Crusoe’ would be if there 
was a heart interest in it to use the 
parlance of authorship. In the days 
when Defoe wrote authors did not have 
to consider the desirability of happy 
endings nor did they write with the 
young lady of sixteen in mind. Stories 
were not emasculated for serialization 
in the magazines, and the fortunate 
authors of that more robust age wrote 
what they wanted to even if they did 
have to dwell in Grub street, go hungry, 
and resort to all kinds of shifts and 
strategems to evade the bailiffs.—‘‘Post 
Express.”’ 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 
Drugs. 








It takes considerable courage for 4 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only 
food for a despairing patient, instead of 
resorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physi- 
cians among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated regard- 
less of the value to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on thé 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me—a specialist from 
N. Y.—and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“I kept at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoon- 
fuls. Then I began to have color in my 
face, memory became clear, where be- 
fore everything seemed a blank. My 
limbs got stronger and I could walk. So 
I steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 lbs. My people were sur- 
prised at the way I grew fleshy and 
strong on this food.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Mr. B. M. F. Sours, Long a Contributor 
of Poetry to Green’s Fruit Grower. 


No publication should attempt to sur- 
vive without a poet’s corner. Green’s 
Fruit. Grower has such a corner and 
has a poet. We present his portrait 
above. It is that of Mr. B. F. M. Sours, 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa. This young man 
is a genuine poet. He does not write 
poetry from choice, but because he is 
compelled to write it as he does not 
feel compelled to do anything else. 

If our young friend felt compelled 
to do other work, as he feels compelled 
to write poetry, he would stand a better 
chance of success from a financial point 
of view. As a rule writing poetry is 
about the least profitable of all work, 
of this work-a-day world. True, ’tis a 
pity, ’tis a pity it’s true. 

Poetry comes along in a class with 
painting and music. For many people 
these are accomplishments, but for our 
friend, Mr. Sours, this would seem to 
be a life work. 

Our editor seeing this promising 
young man thus embarked on the voy- 
age of poetic life feels much as did the 
wife of Columbus (if Columbus had a 
wife), when that explorer started out 
for an unknown shore. He feels like 
breathing a prayer for the welfare of 
the traveler. 





To Bethlehem. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours, 

To Bethlehem! To lama The Christ 
is born to- nig 

The angel said, in Bethlehem” —we go 
ere morning light. 

The Christ is core so long foretold by 
prophets; diadem 

Awaits ‘the Nd Monarch’s brow, now 
born in Bethlehem. 


We iF to Bethlehem to-night to greet 
e new-born King— 

Low at his feet to bow our hearts in 
love’s own offering. 


Ah! “Peace on earth!” and Israel shall 
crown with gold and gem— 
“Good-will to men!”—O Heaven’s Good- 


Will, through Christ of Bethlehem! 


No Room In the Inn. Luke 2:7. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours. 


Was there no room that night at Bethle- 


em, 
For Him, the Stranger from the heights 
afar? 
So cold, so heartless, earth’s compas- 
sions are, 
Yet Jesus came to minister to them 
Whose full graspings mortals would 
contem 
be -*< would 1 not give an infant slumber 
ere 
The world is overborne by suffering 


car 
Eager and lonely, thoughtless. Who could 
em 


s 
The tide of crowding strangers? Could 
earth dream 
There is not in the inn a place or room 
For Him, the holy and the Heavenly 
guest ?— 
But angels sent the shepherds, and a 


gle 
From Heaven burst the darkness and the 


gloo 
In manger did the King of Glory rest! 





New Year. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours. 
What a happy New Year! 
What a — of good cheer! 
Over all the wide valleys it rings,— 
What a burst of delight, 
What a breaking of night, 
Till the oriole flutters an sings! 
It is winter to-day, 
But it soon will be Ma 
And the birds will come Back from the 
south— 
The sweet blue-bird of song, 
And the swallows along, 
The red-breast with a worm in her 
mouth, 


i is winter to-day 
ut the fields will be gay 
with the daisies, and clovers, and ferns, 
nd bright rippled in light 
Will the rivulets light 
Speed the pathway that never returns. 
So to-morrow will be 
From the real set free— 
A bright land of the fairies and dreams— 
And we trudge on to- << # 
Toward the bliss far aw 
As it flashes on hillsides and. ‘streams. 
° to-morrow, to-morrow, 
ts joys and its sorrow, 
Its Sieasine: its burthen will pass, 
And we journey still an 
Toward another glad daw 


“IT have a Victor FOR YOU 
this Christmas’ ’—says Santa Claus. 


“The very finest present I can bring 
It’s just bubbling over with happi- 
It’s full of the best music and fun of every-kind. 


you. 


ness. 










your family joy the whole year through. 


“‘ Just imagine the glad surprise | 
of the children and the grown-ups, 
too, on Christmas morning to come 
downstairs and find a Victor waiting 
Just picture the cheer- 
fulness while the Victor entertains 
everybody with its melody and mirth ! 


for them ! 


« And what a company of cele- 
brated entertainers this wonderful 
Victor brings with it—the foremost 
bands and orchestras, the greatest 
opera artists, funny comedians, sing- 
ers of popular songs, and players on 
every instrument, and famous men, 
and big city choirs, and fine male 
quartets, and Uncle Josh, and—oh, 
so many more!” 


“Be sure to get this gift.” 


«« All this pleasure is ready for you 
Any one of the family 
can play the Victor, and it will bea 
constant pleasure-maker for years and 
years, always ready and always with 
something new. 


and yours. 


«By all means get this matchless 
musical instrument—the same one 
that is owned by the King of Eng- 
land, the Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Italy, the King of Spain, the 
King of Portugal, His Holiness the 
Pope, President Taft, 
and the best peo- 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


small cost.” 


Christmas. 


name, 





11th and Cooper Streets, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


ple everywhere ! 
| music in your home this Christmas 
| that is heard in palace and mansion. 


Fill out this coupon.” 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 






It will give you and 


«Surely you won’t let this Christ- 
mas go by without getting your Victor! 
It will be the most welcome present 
you can give to your folks, and at such 


“Get it on easy terms.” 


“Tf you don’t care to pay for your 
Victor all at once the Victor dealer in 
the town near you will gladly sell it to 
you on the easy-payment plan, so that 
you won’t miss the money, and you 
can have your Victor in time for 


«« By all means, go to that dealer to- 
day and ask him about this plan. And 
see your Victor; and hear it play, and 
then you'll realize what great pleasure 
it has in store for you. 


«« Write to the Victor Company and 
they'll tell you the Victor dealer’s 


«Be sure to send for the handsome 
Victor catalogues, describing each style 
Victor, giving a list of the 3,000 Vic- 
tor Records, and showing pictures 
of the famous singers. 




















Till we fade “as a flower of the grass!” 





[We'll send you a Victor 
on FREE TRIAL 


You don’t pay a cent unless you keep it. Then pay usa 
small sum each month. 
it back at our expe 


nse. 
Our prices are the lowest factory prices. : 
Mail this coupon (or postal) Name 
to-day for particulars. 


Gentlemen: 


If you don’t want it after trial, send 


C. J. HEPPE & SON, Victor Distributors 
1117-1119 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me at once full par- 
ticulars of your Victor FREE TRIAL 
OFFER and easy payment plan. 


Hear the same 
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The Hens Lay Every Day. 


We need a year to grow a pig, 
’'Tis two before a steer is big, 
The hens lay every day. 


Alfalfa takes three years to spread, 
A horse as colt four years we feed, 
The hens lay every day. 


A field of grain just once we reap, 
A yearling fleece take off our sheep, 
The hens lay every day. 


A few weeks yield the honey store, 
Then, blossom, fruit and all are o’er. 
he hens lay every day. 


For other things, too long we wait, 

Our life is short, and pay day late. 
he hens lay every day. 

, Fesmian World.” 


Getting Pullets Ready. 


Many of the March and April hatched 
pullets will soon begin to lay, if they 
are given the proper feed and care, 
says one of our exchanges. The thing 
to do with any growing animal is to 
keep it growing at a rapid rate and 
chickens are no exception. If pullets 
are made to mature before cold weather 
they will soon begin to lay and bring in 
some profits when products are high. 
If they are starved and stunted so that 
they mature late and go into winter 
poor and of low vitality they cannot 
be expected to lay during the cold 
weather. 

So many people imagine that they 
can get something for nothing and that 
chickens can pick all their living. If 
there is always scattered grain about 
the farm buildings and the chickens 
have free range they need no extra 
feeding. But this is very seldom the 
case. One day there may be some 
scattered grain and the chickens will 
get all they need, but for many suc- 
ceeding days they will half starve. 

Chickens must be fed if they are to 
grow and lay eggs. They must not only 
have all they will eat, but they must 
have a variety to build up the different 
elements of the egg. The most active 
hens as a rule, are the ones that lay 
the most eggs, but most people carry 
this principle too far, and strive to 
make their hens active by inducing 
them to scratch in straw for a small 
amount of feed. Some of them imagine 
that if they could keep.the hens exces- 
sively active they would lay an unusual- 
ly large amount of eggs, regardless of 
whether they were fed anything or not. 
Plenty of feed and plenty of exercise 
will promote health, but much exercise 
with no feed will kill any animal. 

The pullets of most any breed on the 
range are active. It is the nature of 
the young bird to be so. Hence we 
need not concern ourselves so much 
about the exercise as about the quantity 
and kinds of feed. If the pullets are to 
begin laying early they must be watered 
daily in connection with good feeding. 
Feed well, water regularly, and keep 
them free from lice and disease and 
the pullets will do their part and do 
it well. 








Where Poultry Feed. 


The fall of the year is the time to 
collect and store winter feed for poul- 
try. Grains and other dry feeds may 
be secured at any time of the year, but 
home grown green feeds can be gath- 
ered for storage only at this season. 
It will pay to save ali of the cabbage 
heads and_e stalks, small _ potatoes, 
turnips, beets and other surplus or 
waste vegetables to feed the laying hens 
when the plants are no longer green 
on the range. A cellar under the barn 
or other outside building is a good place 
to store these vegetables for poultry, 
and in the absence of a cellar they 
may be stored in small earthen pits. 
The advantage of the small pit is that 
when it is opened only a small quantity 
of the stored vegetables is exposed for 
spoiling. 

Green vegetables for poultry in win- 
ter seem to_restore partial summer 
conditions and hence promote greater 
egg production. Hens that are given a 
small daily ration of green cabbage, 
sugar beets, or other green vegetables 
which they like will lay more eggs than 
hens fed wholly on a dry ration, and 
the vegetables are less expens've than 
the grains. Onions, cabbage leaves and 


potato parings can be turned to good 
account if saved and given to the hens 
in cold weather, and the same is true 
of celery tops, apple peelings and cores, 
and all 
kitchen. 


the green refuse from the 
If this item is looked after 


now and all the available crops gath- 
ered and stored, there will be plenty 
for the hens in winter, and the extra 
eggs will more than pay for the trouble. 
The more cheap feeds used the less 
high priced feeds will be required and 
the more net profit there will be in 
keeping the flock. 
Dry Feeding. 

Of late years dry feeding is becom- 
ing quite popular, although it is not a 
new idea in the poultry ranks. Fully 
twenty years ago the matter was agi- 
tated and adopted by some poultry- 
men, but as a general thing it was not 
favorably received, says the Kansas 
“Weekly Journal.” 

The arguments used to-day in favor 
of the dry mash and whole grain diet 
are, first, after becoming used to it, 
fowls will prefer the ground grain dry 
to that which is either cooked or 
steamed; second, it is a labor-saving 
method; third, it keeps fowls in a more 
healthy condition, and fourth, better 
fertility to the eggs. 

At first the fowls will not take very 
kindly to the dry feed. As meat scraps 
are mixed with it, they will pick out all 
such, then probably the cornmeal or 
some may prefer the bran, but all of it 
is seldom consumed until the fowls be- 
come accustomed to it. Gradually they 
will eat more and more of it, finally 
cleaning the trough. Another benefit is 
that after eating a few mouthfuls they 
will repair to the drinking vessel and 
secure several swallows of water, then 
back to the trough, and so on during 
the entire meal. It is claimed that 
more water is consumed by dry fed 
fowls, and as water enters so largely 
in the composition of the egg, increased 
egg production should be the result. 





on before you know it. Dust weighs 
some. 

Watch for cholera these hot days. 
Prevent it by frequent cleaning of the 
hen house, providing plenty of shade, 
grit, and clean, cool water. Hot water, 
and dirty at that, will sicken the flock. 

I save the droppings of the hen and 
chicken house in sound flour bags 
(paper), and carry or haul them to the 
field to plow in the corn, or harrow 
in the wheat land. There is a clean 
way to do things. 





Test Age of Fowls —One.of the com- 
monest ways of testing the age of 
dressed poultry is to take the end of 
the breastbone farthest from the head 
between thumb and finger and attempt 
to bend it to one side. In a very 
young bird, say a “broiler’’ chicken or 
a green goose, it will be easily bent, 
like the cartilage in the human ear; 
in a bird a year or so old it will be 
brittle, and in an old bird*tough and 
hard to bend or break. Unfortunately 
tricky dealers sometimes break the end 
of the breastbone before exhibiting the 
bird, and thus render the test worthless. 
If the feet are left on the carcass they 
furnish a test of the age. In a young 
bird they are soft and smooth, becom- 
ing hard and rough as the bird grows 
older. The claws are short and sharp 
in a young bird, becoming longer and 
blunter with age and use. The spur 
above the foot is also to be observed; 
when the bird is very young like a 
“broiler” chicken, it is hardly apparent; 
a few months later it is long, but 
straight; in a mature bird it is larger 
still and crooked at the end. It is more 
developed in males than in females and 
capons.—Bulletin No. 182, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 











Poultry on the grounds of a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The method is a great labor saver. It 
is possible to both feed and water the 
stock in the same time it takes to pre. 
pare the wet mash and feed it. 

The writer prefers feeding dry mash 
in troughs unless a hopper can be de- 
vised that wiil be proof against mice 


and rats. Such a hopper could be 
made of galvanized tin, anu made to 
close at night and opened in the 
morning. 


But we like only the mash to be fed 
fowls in this way. The whole grain 
should be strewn among some light 
litter, like leaves or cut straw, so that 
the birds must scratch for all they get. 
This exercise is needed. The grain 
should be fed at least an hour before 
time for them to go to their roost, so 
that ample time is given them to hunt. 
If thus fed in a scratching shed, the 
fowls will continue their search the 
next morning at break of day and the 
attendant will find them hard at work 
when he comes around to give them 
their breakfast. 


oO 
oO 


In the Hen-Yard. 

Hens won't pay unless you make them 
do so. 

A peck of lime and a good brush will 
save a peck of trouble. 

Put carbolic acid in the whitewash 
liberally and then hunt for the lice— 
that are not. 

Neglecting to-fill the grit boxes with 
oyster-shell grit cost me a fine hen from 
indigestion. 

Every day my hens are penned out 
of growing crops now, I give them cut 
clover, and the eggs repay the time 
lost in cutting it. 

Give hens that are penned a few 
ripe apples every day to peck at. It 
amuses them, keeps them healthy, gives 
exercise, and keeps them from getting 
so hungry. 

Remember that dusty roads now, will 
fill next winter’s dust barrel; and it 
pays to drop all other work to get it, 
for a shower will spoil the dust crop 
for weeks. 





Find the Cause. 


When anything goes wrong about 
the poultry yard, find the cause. If 
the eggs are infertile and do not hatch, 
if the chicks die off, if the hens get 
sick. or do not lay, in fact if any- 
thing happens that is not as it should 
be, stop and find the cause. How many 
times you hear people talk about luck. 
They have no luck raising early chick- 
ens; they never have any luck getting 
winter eggs or getting the pullets to lay 
before cold weather sets it. 


poultry business was run on luck. 
this is not true, as we know from ex- 
perience. 

Everything in this world follows cause 
and effect. A certain effect is produced 
by a certain cause, and this is just as 
true in the poultry business as in any 
other business and should be controlled 
by man in all practical affairs. 





“T wonder why she doesn’t get mar- 
ried?” 

“She doesn’t need a husband. She 
has a kerosene lamp that smokes, a cat 
that keeps late hours, and a parrot that 
swears.”—Milwaukee “Journal.” 


“Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle.’—-Michael Angelo. 
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140-Egg 
Incubator 


Freight Prepaid 
Double cases all over; best 
copper tank; nursery; self- 
Best 140-chick 
hot-wate r, $4.50 50. Ordered together, 
$11.50. Sekintontion guaranteed. oO ma- 
chines at any price are better. Write for book 
today or send price and save waiting. 
Belle City Incubator Co , Boxi03 Racine, Wis. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Ls Send 


for free sa Re 
RCO., Box 40, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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90% Hatc ches) 


Cyphers Co., Department 52 
Buffalo, N.Y.; New York City; Chicago, I1.; 
Boston, Mase. ; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakiand, Cal. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen in Natural — 
Incubator heats, P rcatilates, controiseverythin 
no mistakes. sete BL inthe 
world, Agents Wanted. Catalog free. W1.H.1.Co., 
1349 Constance St., Dept. 72, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Make Your Own, Fertilizer 
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wisoa a Sole Ufrs., Easton, Pa. 

Will DOUBLE your 
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Frils Green Bone Gutter 
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N. P. FRIIS & SONS 


Box 130, Racine, Wis. 


Money in Winter Eggs 


hens lay now when egg bot a are high. Humpbrey’s 
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grain circa youtrom for free seeret-telling Led hook “The Golden fee. 
HUMPHREY, FLAC STREET FACTORY, JOLIET, ILL. 





DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Thoroughly test a “Dandy” ats 


ab oo 
a cheap chicken 
youregg supply. Write te ouee cata- 


_log. Btratton Mig. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa 
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Stock for sale. Prices ee ee: Cat. and show 


Box R, Franconia, Pa. 


WE PAY S80 A MONTH SALARY 


sracen tech powders) nev x328, “sha oaty wort naacees 
9 O VAR’S All breeds Poultry, | Eggs, Ferrets, 











Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Rg Box J, Telford, Pa. 


WE PAY $36 AWeeK nr otra 


ques] MPERIAL MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 18, PARSONS, KANS. 


1910 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties land and 

water fowls and eggs. This book sholud be in the 

hands of every person interested in poultry for 

profit. — S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43, 
Hinois. 
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New Fly Destroyer — New Rheumatism Oure — 
Send stamps. BOX 24, BROCKPORT, N. Y, 


Write J. D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 


pegs UL EGG FARMING 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


HE seventh edition of the book ‘‘200 Eggs a Lhe} 
Per Hen,” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and 
Contains among oth- 
er things the m ethod of feeding by which Mr §, D. Fox 
of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold off- 
ered by the man ufacturers of a well- known condition 

















in part re written; 96 pages. 


mple asa,b.c,—and yet we guaran t tostart hens 

to yo a earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 
than any other method under the sun. The book also 
contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. 
For, which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs 
from 72 hens; and for five days in succession from the 

F. Chamberlain. of 


is 


om 14 pulle ts 
pare at random out of a firmer 's flock the author 
2,999 eggs in one year—an av of over 2i4eg¢8 
po Any It has been my ambition. in writing “200 Eggs 
a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard book on egg 
“Whaiaaguee 7 and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to 
now, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 
Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscription to 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCAT! both 
for 75 cents; two-years’ subscription and book 
for $1.00, or given free asa premium for two 
yearly subscriptions at5@ cents each. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated , 44 to 84 pages, 50 
cents re year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
649 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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I haul my road dust in twenty-five 
pound paper flour sacks. They are easy | 
to load and handle, but don’t trr to! 
haul too many, or you will have a ton| 





larger fowls. 


MANN’S sae ‘BONE E CUTTER 


cuts aoe and rapid) 

meat and gristle. 

10 Days’ Free Trial. 
F. W. MANN CO. 
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“Punkin Time.” 


Used to love the roses, 
Blossomin’ so fair; " 
Beauty on the bushes 
An’ perfume in the air. 
How our tastes keep changin’! 
June seemed all sublime. 
Now we're jest as nappy 
‘Cause it’s punkin time! 


Every passin’ season 
Brings its share of glee; 
’Tain’t no use o’ pinin’ 
Fur what used to be. 
Apples in the orchard, 
Purple grapes that climb 
Up to kiss the sunlight— 
This is punkin time! 
—Washington “Star.” 


Plums and Plum Culture. 
By Charles A. Green, Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, for ‘Ideal Homes 
Magazine.” 


The plum is an interesting, attractive 
and healthful fruit, highly prized by 
the housewife. The plum succeeds over 
a very wide extent of country. Those 
varieties most commonly met with in 
this country are known as the Euro- 
pean plums, including such varieties as 
Lombard, Bradshaw, Reine Claude, 
Damson, Shipper’s Pride, Grand Duke 
and German Prune, etc. 

During recent years a new class of 
plums has been introduced in this coun- 
try from Japan, known as the Japan 
plums, embracing such varieties as 
Burbank, Abundance, Red June, Wick- 
son, Satsuma, Climax and others. 


Our native plums belong to another 
class and embrace varieties of the wild- 
goose type. These native plums are the 
hardiest of all. There is not much dif- 
ference between the hardiness of the 
European and the Japan plums. The 
European plums thrive in this country 
bearing bountiful crops up to the ad- 
vent of the curculio. When the cur- 
culio appeared and attacked the plums, 
no effective remedy being known at that 
time, plum culture was practically 
abandoned in this country. But when 
it was discovered that the attack of 
the curculio could be easily controlled 
by jarring the trees in the early morn- 
ing, thus throwing the insects upon 
sheets spread upon the ground, or 





“sheets spread upon’a movable wheel- 


barrow with wide wings, or could be 
partly controlled by spraying, plum 
culture again became popular over a 
large part of this continent. 

The plum is hardier than the peach 
but not quite so hardy as the apple and 
pear; thus those living north of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., more often plant the native 
plum, which is not so good in quality as 
the European or Japan plum, but is 
beautiful in color. 

The Japan plums are exceedingly at- 
tractive in appearance. The trees bear 
abundantly at an early age and are de- 
sirable for canning, but in quality are 
not equal to many of the European 
varieties. Plums are among the most 
easily grown of all fruits) The plum 
tree will thrive with or without cultiva- 
tion, but there are few who would plant 
an orchard of plums without expecting 
to give the trees careful attention and 
thorough cultivation. I have seen plum 
trees entirely neglected growing in the 
grass in the back yard of a poor man, 
bearing heavy crops of luscious fruit. 
3ut trees thus neglected are more liable 
to be attacked by the black knot, which 
is the scourge of plum culture. 

Black knot appears in the form of a 
knotty excrescence on the _ branches, 
causing the tree to appear much as 
though there were dried specimens of 
the fruit hanging on the tree. If the 
trees are inspected often and the af- 
fected branches are removed quickly 
but little trouble will occur from the 
black knot. But if the ‘diseased 
branches are allowed to remain on the 
trees the fungus will spread to every 
part of the tree and to neighboring 
trees. The remedy, therefore, is to cut 
off the diseased branches and burn them 
speedily. Black knot does not often at- 
tack thrifty, young trees, but more often 
old neglected trees. In my experience 
I have not found Japan plums so liable 
to attacks of black knot as the Euro- 
pean varieties. 

The plum tree, does not require so 
much room in the garden or orchard 
as the peach or apple, therefore it is 
well adapted to garden culture. There 
are few gardens considered complete 
without from six to one dozen plum 
trees. I favor planting the plum, peach 
and dwarf pear in what I call the hedge 
system for gardens of limited area. I 
practise this method of planting and 
culture with success in my own garden. 
I plant the trees in a single row through 
the garden, the trees being three to 
four feet apart. I cut back the branches 
each year, cutting back about half of 
the past season’s growth. These trees 
thus planted are not much in the way 
of cultivation in the garden and they 
bear many crops of fruit before they 
become crowded in their limited space. 
When the trees crowd each other seri- 
ously I take out every other one. 

Ten years ago, having built a house 


on a city lot, for the sake of economy I 
planted peach and plum trees as a 
hedge on the line dividing this lot from 
the neighbors’ lots, at one side and at 
the rear. This formed a pretty hedge 
for several years. Then the trees be- 
gan to bear fruit in a surprising man- 
ner. The family who occupied this 
house pointed with pride to these trees 
when in bloom and when filled with 
beautiful and delicious fruit. The lady 
of the house showed me a cupboard 
filled with canned fruit from these trees. 
She said that they picked no less than 
six bushels of fruit, which was more 
than a family could consume. The sur- 
plus was divided among the neighbors, 
and yet these trees occupied scarcely 
any space. The amount of fruit that 
can be grown on a hedgerow of this 
kind is surprising. Last year I built 
two houses, and remembering my 
former experience I planted hedgerows 
of plum trees along the line separating 
these lots from neighboring lots. When 
I sold these houses the buyers were 
greatly pleased with the fruit trees, as 
they will be for many years to come. 

I remember well the plum trees that 
grew on the old farm homestead where 
I was born. I do not know where these 
trees came from, for ‘there were few, 
if any, nurseries in those early days. I 
am inclined to think that they were 
seedlings from trees planted by the 
early farmers. The fruit of these large 
trees was of great size and remarkably 
sweet and toothsome. At least they ap- 
peared so to me as a child, but it must 
be considered that fruit in those days 
was not so plentiful as it is at present, 
especially that of the rarer species. 

The plum tree thrives on a clay loam 
better, I have thought, than on sandy 
soil, but I do not like a stiff clay soil 
for any kind of fruit tree. I have never 
seen soil that would not produce plums 
if the trees were given attention. The 
soil can be made too rich for any 
kind of fruit plant or tree. 

Plum trees are profitable if there is 
a local demand for the fruit in your 
locality. Where there is this demand 
the fruit of one tree will bring in con- 
siderable revenue. There was a time 
when the shipment of plums by the 
carload was exceedingly profitable in 
western New York, but of late years 
the shipment of plums has not been so 
profitable. I advise my friends to build 
up a home market for any kind of fruit 
if possible, rather than to seek a dis- 
tant market where the fruit must be 
sent by express at considerable expense, 
where packages are expensive, where 
thre is danger of loss by decay and 
where you have to pay commission to 
the commission house which sells the 
fruit. My friend, Mr. A. A. Halliday, 
of Vermont, tells about the young plum 
orchard from which he picked seventy- 
five bushels of plums from seventy-five 
trees, though a number of the trees 
were not old enough to bear fruit. One 
young Lombard plum tree bore four 
bushels of plums. 

Plums are not usually considered a 
long-keeping fruit. The Japan plums 
are an exception to this rule. I have 
picked the Burbank Japan plum long 
before it was ripe, and have placed the 
plums in shallow baskets in a cool room, 
found that they had matured and as- 
sumed a beautiful color at the end of 
two or three weeks. I have known 
these plums to be packed in barrels and 
shipped in barrels to distant markets by 
freight in this immature condition, after 
which they ripened and sold at fair 
prices. 

There are varieties of plums full of 
sugar which will almost turn into evap- 
orated plums or prunes upon the trees 
without decay. Such a plum is the 
Thanksgiving plum, so called for the 
reason that I have seen them in good 
condition on Thanksgiving day and 
have seen them kept in a dark room 
even up to January, after which time 
they have wrinkled and almost turned 
into evaporated plums. 

Many people do not understand the 
difference between plums and prunes. 
All prunes are plums, but sweet plums, 
so full of sugar that they may be evap- 
orated and sold as evaporated fruit, are 
called prunes. Prunelles and prunel- 
los are also species of dried plums. A 
prune by any other name is still a plum, 

What He Was at Home.—Canvasser 
(to lady of the house).—‘‘Can you tell 
me, my dear madam, whether your hus- 
band is a Democrat or Republican?” 

“Oh, well,” said the lady, ‘‘when he’s 
with the Democrats he’s a Democrat, 
and when he’s with Republicans he’s a 
Republican.” 

“Yes, but—between ourselves—what 
is he at home?” 

“Oh, at home! 
nuisance.” 
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Those who have tried it say that) 
common axle grease, provided it is not 
of the salty kind, is a good rust pre- 
ventive for agricultural implements and 





He’s a_ perfect 








tools, being equal to a coat of varnish. 





NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


DE LAVAL 


BUTTER AWARD TRIUMPH 
AS USUAL 


—__»——__—- 


The great NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW was held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., October 15-24, and in keeping with the invariable result since 
“ ALPHA-DISC”” DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS went into 
use all the HIGHEST BUTTER and CREAM awards went to 
DE LAVAL users, in this latest representative contest, which included 
the exhibits of nearly one thousand of the best butter and cream pro 
ducers throughout the country. 

The three highest awards in the CREAMERY BUTTER class— 
all to DE LAVAL users—were as follows: 

Score 97 


Score 96 
Score 96 


A. J. ANDERSON, Otisco, Minn., e 
THOR. MOE, Winthrop, Minn., - 
A. L. OESTRICH, Watertown, Wisc., ° 

The highest award on DAIRY BUTTER was to P. Daingaard, 
Camp Point, Ill_—Score 9414—a DE LAVAL user. 

The highest award in the CERTIFIED CREAM contest was to 
G. Van B. Roberts, Highland, N. Y.—Score 99—a DE LAVAL user. 

The highest award in the CREAMERY PATRONS contest for 
hand separator cream was to G. B. Fisher, Viroqua, Wis.—Score 93% 
—a DE LAVAL user. 

Full details of all the entries and scores have not yet been made 
public, but there is no doubt that the vast majority of all exhibits 
scdring 90 and above will prove to have been DE LAVAL made, as 
heretofore. 

Incomplete reports have been received of highest butter awards at 
the various STATE FAIRS this year, but practically all of them have 
been to DE LAVAL users, including particularly New York, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

As has been said before, the separator does not of itself insure the 
making of the best butter, but the superior mechanical and sanitary 
bowl construction and low speed of the DE LAVAL separator indis- 
putably enable the production of better cream and better butter under 
the same conditions than can possibly be made in any other way. 

This is something that even the most enterprising and resourceful 
of those who seek profit through the manufacture and sale of would-be 
competing separators never attempt to explain or deny,—that practically 
all the best butter, as evidenced by the highest awards in all represent- 
ative butter contests, is and has for more than twenty years been made 
by users of DE LAVAL cream separators. 

Hence the great advantage to every DE LAVAL user in having 
the separator that not only makes the MOST but the BEST cream 
and butter, is the simplest and easiest machine to use and lasts an 
average of twenty years against from two to five years in the case of all 
others. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue helps to make plain the reasons for 
DE LAVAL superiority in good buttermaking and other respects, and 
is to be had for the asking. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


ae . ee + gael General Offices : eet 4B. \ ere 
165 BROADWAY, “* lane 


1213 & 1215 Fuserr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK. aia ny 


Drumm & Sacramento STs. 
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Sorting and packing apples near Rochester, N k 
and the dog, are simply introduced for effect, as is the jug which contains pure water. 



























N.Y. The baby in the basket, the boy in the barrel 











Results in Fruit Farming. 


N. B.—This one article is well worth 





the price of this paper for five 
years.—Ed. 
Improvement of natural resources 


with fertilizers, green crops, tillage and 
care by the Powell methods, in ““Ameri- 
ean Cultivator.” 

In the general solicitation that is be- 
ing felt over the wastefulness of our 
natural resources, the rapid destruc- 
tion of forests, the depletion of soil fer- 
tility and the decline per acre of wheat 
and other food productions, it is re- 
freshing and encouraging to meet with 
the exceptions to the general practice 
and methods that appeal to present 
gain regardless of future consequences. 
In a recent visit to the farm of George 
T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., which lies 
in the valley of the Hudson and the 
foothills of the Berkshires, some work 
along new and most progressive lines 
was met which is of more than ordinary 
interest. 

This farm has been in the family for 
more than one hundred years, and dur- 
has with other farms in 


ing that time 
the section been producing crops of 
hay, grain and potatoes. For some 


years wheat was grown which produced 
at one time forty-five bushels to the 
acre, but the yield began to decline 
until it was abandoned and rye became 
the leading crop. For quite a long 
period that yielded from twenty-five to 
thirty-five bushels an acre but that too 
declined in yield; some farms in the 
vicinity returning the present season 
but five to eleven bushels per acre. 

A number of years ago Mr. Powell 
undertook to change the system upon 
his farm to that of fruit growing, but 


soon discovered that the trees did not 
make satisfactory growth while the 
fruit was inferior in quality. Realizing 


_ that the soil was impoverished by many 
years of cereal and hay production, he 
began a study of the requirements of 
the soil and introduced the culture of 


clover in the different apple orchards 
that have been planted over the farm 
to the extent of 10,000 trees at the 
present time. The improvement that 
has followed from this pclicy is most 
remarkable. The soil has been changed 
to a darker color, the trees are now 
making a most vigorous growth, while 
the fruit is of the finest quality and 


so abundant as to require heavy annual 
thinning. 

The clover culture combined with 
thorough and continued tillage has con- 
served the moisture of the soil to the 
extent that drought has no serious ef- 
fect. Fifteen years ago crimson clover 
seed was sown, some of which has later 
been combined with red clover, eight 
pounds of which being sown per acre 
from the first to the fifteenth of July. 
This is plowed in the following spring, 
in April, the soil again tilled and sow- 
ing of the clover repeated, the policy 
being continued year after year. With 
the apple tree coming into bearing the 
policy of applying fertilizer in an ex- 
perimental way has been inaugurated; 
the work to be continued over a period 
of seven years. The object of this work 


is to ascertain how fertilizer may be 
used with profit and what elements 
are most needed, another is to deter- 


mine if higher color may be obtained 
for fruit. For this purpose nitrate of 
soda, potash and Thomas phosphate 
powder (basic slag phosphate) are be- 
ing used at the rate of five to forty- 
five pounds per tree, according to size 
and age. Stable manure is being used 
in quantity as much as a two-horse 
wagon load to a tree and also in lesser 
quantities. 

Although there have been three suc- 
cessive seasons of drought, results be- 


gin to be perceptible and favorable to 
and 


the use of chemicais and clover, 





the color of the apples on the fertilized 
rows shows distinctly higher than the 
check rows and higher color, wh:ch is 
believed will result from the use of the 
slag seems to be assured'‘at this stage of 
the experimental work. 


High Color on Fruit. 


If this work should prove a success 
it will result in showing that eastern 
fruit can be grown of as high a color 
as the fruit from the Oregon orchards, 
and this will be a wonderful help to the 
fruit grower as high color is one thing 
that we lack in this part of the coun- 
try. It is at this period that the com- 
petition with the apples grown on the 
Pacific has been most unfavorable and 
difficult to meet. The high flavor and 


fine texture of the apples of the east 
are universally recognized, and if the 


color and a slight increase in size may 
be improved, the apple of the east may 
be in great demand again. 

Mr. Powell has recently purchased 
an adjoining farm that was very much 
run down and for years has been under 
a most ruinous policy, the soil depleted 
by cropping with poor tillage and no 
fertilizing of the soil. A system of most 
thorough tillage has been inaugurated 
to improve the condition of: the soil. 
Leguminous crops, clover and winter 
vetch have been grown to be plowed 
in; also rape and cowhorn turnips all 
sown in corn on the last cultivation. 
Buckwheat has been used, and an ex- 
cellent seeding of timothy and clover 
secured in this crop; all of which have 
been grown with several applications of 
fertilizer. Following this policy Mr. 
Powell is confident that he can bring 
up the depleted farm rapidly and al- 
ready some paying crops are being se- 
cured from this farm. Thirty pounds 
of vetch, twenty pounds of crimson 
clover and three pounds of rape and 
cowhorn turnips are sown per acre in 
sections to list their comparative value. 

Mr. Powell believes that it is possible 
not only to preserve soil fertility, but to 
improve the depleted farms of the east 
and make them pay in the operation. 

Mr. Powell’s great object is to get 
clover and turn it under, and he has 
found that the very best way to insure a 
luxuriant stand of clover is to fertilize 
with basic slag and potash. 

One especially interesting demonstra- 
tion on his farm is the difference be- 
tween sod mulch and thorough tillage. 
While the trees that were in sod may 
have received as much attention in the 
way of pruning, etc., as the trees that 
were tilled, yet the difference is remark- 
able, and in some cases the trees that 
were grown in a clean cultivation were 
twice the size of those grown on sod. 

Mr. Powell’s farm is a very practical 
demonstration of what can be accom- 
plished and it is well worth a trip there 
to see the wonderful results.—Thomas 
M. Knight. 


Practical Orchard Advice. 


Don’t grow common fruit—that is, 
common, ordinary grades. There is al- 
ways a demand for fine varieties in 
the markets. 

When pruning apple trees cut the 
limbs as near the trunk as possible, so 
the wound may heal over quickly. 

Put out the new orchard just as 
soon as winter breaks, but be careful 
that the roots do not freeze. 

Often young trees are spoiled by be- 
ing wind-broken. The ground should 
be packed firmly around them. 

Get busy with the saw and pruning 
shears and clean out every dead and 
cankered branch. 

The orchard should be sprayed in 
March, and have another dose just be- 
tore the blossoms fall. 

Is the orchard sod-bound? 
plow into it. 


Put the 





If the plow cannot be used take a 
single spring-tooth harrow, put a big 
team on it and it will do the business. 

About midsummer sow the ground to | 
clover. This is a great soil renovator. 

Do not cultivate late in the season, 
or the sap will keep the wood from' 
hardening before winter. 

An acre of apple trees will pay bet- 
ter than an acre of corn-and does not 
require one-fourth as much work. 

The San Jose scale, if it gets a good 
start in your orchard, will destroy 
every tree on the place, unless you put 
up a stiff fight. No doubt about it; do 
not wait. 

A clean, well kept orchard is a sight 
to delight and a joy to the owner. 

Will corn make a good crop without 
attention after planting? No; then 
why do you expect an orchard to thrive 
without attention? 

A good time to prune trees is right 
after the first run of sap—along about 
the middle of June. 


Poverty to Peach King. 
Down in the state of Georgia they 
have peach orchards where one can 
walk a mile in a straight line and not 
get beyond the end of a row of peach 
trees. After the Civil War anyone 
could go through the same country 
and see nothing but corn fields. Now 
more peaches are produced on the 
Georgia soil than in any other portion 
of the United States, with the possible 
exception of California. This revolu- 
tion in horticulture was brought about 


From 


by a Connecticut Yankee. J. H. Hale 
as a boy began his start in life by 
carrying fruit and truck in baskets 


to Hartford, Conn., and selling it from 
house to house. He finally accumu- 
lated enough money to plant a little 





erchard of his own in the suburbs of 
Hartford on ground that people said 


was unfit for any crop. Hale thought 
differently and when his orchard grew 
from an acre to over a hundred acres 
and his income from the peaches to 
thousands of dollars a year, they real- | 
ized that they had been mistaken.— | 
“The Bookkeeper.” 








Did His Best.—Passerby.—Here, boy, 
your dog has bitten me on the ankle. 

Dog Owner.—Well, that’s as high as | 
he could reach. You wouldn’t expect | 
a little pup like him to bite your neck, 
would yer?—Judge.” 


Save 20 Cents 
a Galion on 
Your Spraying Oil 


SPRA-ON absolutely destroys 
all insect life. It is guaranteed 


by the oldest established oil company 
in the country to do better work than 
any other Oil Spray on the market. 
Only 30 cts. per gallon in bbl. quantities. 
Can wse more water, does not separate 
with any quantity—use it well diluted 
on foliage—non-poisonous. 


*“SPRA-ON” 


Kills San Jose Scale 


Will make absolutely permanent emul- 
sion at any time—no free oil to injure 
tree or fruit. 
Kills Animal Parasites. 
Spra-On is the most effective animal 
dip made. Safe and economical. 
Sample sent upon application. 
Barrel $15.00 ; half barrel $7.50 ; 10 gal. 
can $4.00. F.O. B., N.Y. Agents wanted, 


MANHATTAN OIL CO., 
Established 1852. 
51-C Front Street, New York City. 








Stickney GasolineEngines 
ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because they have the best igniter, 
the best cooling system, the best valve mo- 
tion and the best governor. Thousands of 
a engines now in successful operation af- 
ter our years of experience in building 
only the best prove all these 
even sizes,1\ tol e 
Send for Free Catalog and our fifty- 
seven reasons why @ tickne 
Engines are the best. 
Agents everywhere. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL. MINN 
EASTERN OFFICES EMPIRE .BLDG.,PITTSBURG.PA 
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SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Kill San Jose Scale, White Fly, and all other parasites and 
insects, by - ged with a strong solution of 
’ ‘austic Potash 
Good’s ona'Wnale On Soap No. 3 
Nothing to injure or poison trees, plants, vines or shrubs, 
No sulphur, salt, or mineral oils. Dissolves easily in water. 
Used and endorsed by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
go-lbs.. $2.505 100-Ibs., $4.50; larger quantities proportion- 
ately less. 
Write to-day for free booklet on Plant Diseases. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 958 N. Front St., Philadelphia 














WHOLESALE PRICES 
Strawberry,Raspberry,Blackberry,Grape and Currant Piants 
Extra Heavy Rooted High Grade Stock. 
18th Annual Wholesale and Retail Catalogue Free. 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R. 3, Bridgman, Mich. 





San Jose Scale is a factor that every 


the last drop of sap from the limbs. 


the waxy-like covering of the Scale 





fight the Scale until you have exterminated it entirely. 
many sprays on the market for fighting this pest, but 


SHERWIN- 
LIME-SULFUR SOLUTION 


is the best one for the purpose, for it és sure death to the Scale. 
tains the highest amount of sulfur in sulfide form and will burn through 


A 
HOW TO FIGHT SAN JOSE SCALE 


orchardist and fruit grower has got 


to reckon with. It is now wide-spread throughout the country and is 
one of the most destructive of fruit tree pests. Once the Scale has 
fastened on your trees, if let alone, it will never stop until it has sucked 


As a progressive grower you must 
There are 


WILLIAMS 


It con- 


and kill the insect working under- 


neath. It is vastly superior to the oil sprays on the market today, as it 
does not tend to close up the pores of the tree and thereby endanger its life. 


Spray now while your trees are dormant. © For further particulars and 
prices write our nearest office. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGHEST GRADE INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, MONTREAL, LONDON, ENG. 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


728 729-780 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 








Another Good Clubbing Offer 





RURAL NEW YORKER (Weekly) 1 
FARM JOURNAL (Monthly) 2 Years 


Regular Publisher’s Price 3a 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 





RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL (Monthly)1 Year. .... . 
FARMER’S VOICE (Semi-Monthly)1 Year ......... 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER (Monthly)3 Years ....... 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the five above publications for the 
time specified for $2.00. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all orders to 


A Er 


1.00 


$3.50 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Rev. Frederick’s Fruit Farm. 

It’s worth while for anyone, interest- 
ed in prosperous and successful things, 
to visit the fruit farm of Rev. T. J. 
Frederick, of Springs Church, Pa. For 
its size, there is nothing to exceed it in 
all one’s travels; long lines of thrifty, 
vigorous peach trees with an abun- 
dance of long dark green leaves and 
the most perfect and beautiful fruit, 
in surprising quantities and remark- 
ably free from knot or fault of any 
kind; and this not only one year, but 
tor a number of years in succession. It 
shows that a victory can be gained in 
any line of life when the right way is 
taken. Here is a demonstration farm 
of the highest order because this suc- 
cess is before the multitudes. Not by 
wealth nor by some peculiar or secret 
methods, but in ways attainable by any 
and all who will read and work and 
be deeply interested, leavimg nothing 
unknown or undone which may bring 
about such results; and it means an 
example for all kinds of farming; for 
it simply declares that the careless, idle, 
formal, half-hearted, unskillful, un- 
scientific ways must be cast adrift and 
the better methods adopted and car- 
ried out in deep earnest, and with un- 
tiring industry. 

This justly noted farm of Rev. 
Frederick with its charming picture of 
hardy well kept trees and luscious fruit, 
attended to with the care that a good 
mother gives to her babe, is the out- 


reaches: a diameter of two and one- 
fourth inches. It bears the largest fruit 
of any Japanese plum which has yet 
been introduced that is hardy in New 
York. 


To Succeed With Japanese Plums.— 
We thought plums were a sure thing 
where peaches failed, but the frost last 
spring wiped out plums and left’ some 
peaches. This shows that doubtful 
things are very uncertain. We have 
learned that Japanese plums will grow 
successfully on a greater variety of 
soils than any other valuable fruit. They 
will grow on dry, gravelly soil if you 
feed them well or on deep alluvial soil, 
but you need to prune vigorously. They 
have a failing of drying suddenly with- 
out seeming cause. They want good 
culture, good feeding and hard thinning. 
Take off most of them, go back in two 
weeks and take off one-half. 

With good culture Japanese plums 
can be grown in this state as cheaply 
as cider apples. There is a good de- 
mand for them if the are well grown. 
By thinning greatly and allowing to 
bear only moderately, the fruit is very 
good. There is a good list of varieties 
covering the season from the middle of 
July to nearly October. To prune, cut 
off in spring when trees are dormant. 
Take off in August the strongest central 
leaders and cut back into the last year’s 
growth. Where they are cut back in 
spring two-thirds or one-half they start 





Scene on the farm of Burt Morris, Niagara county, New York. 








come of education; a Well trained, culti- 
vated mind, and good judgment but 
even more so the result of absorbing 
interest, deep study, wide reading, 
thorough knowledge of an _ industry, 
and watchfulness that is unceasing. It 


rebukes all failures, because there is no. 


mystery that anyone cannot fathom, 
no knowledge all cannot gain, no work 
that other cannot do, and with soil, cli- 
mate, altitude and surroundings unex- 
celled for peach culture, such scenes 
ought to be multiplied many times in 
this section. 


Grafting Fruit Trees in Germany. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of 
Frankfort, reports a movement among 
German fruit growers for the purpose 
of getting rid of all inferior and 
medium fruit trees and replacing them 
with the finest kind and best suited to 
the climate. A leading fruit growing 
and horticultural journal published at 
Frankfort on the Odor has devoted a 
number of essays to the subject, and 
has shown that the desired result can 
be achieved, even with very old trees, 
by grafting, and the simple stock or 
slit grafting is especially recommended. 
In Switzerland many thousands of old 
fruit trees are annually regrafted in 
order to better meet the demands of 
the trade. In the Rhenish province of 
Prussia a systematic regrafting of the 
fruit trees is going on, expert grafters 
being” employed at fixed contract rates. 


Hardiness of Wickson Plum.—S. A. 
Beach writes to ‘Orange Judd Farmer’”’ 
as follows: Wickson plum has been 
successfully fruited in New York, and 
is attracting the favorable attention of 
nurserymen and fruit growers. Some 
of the features which recommend it are 
its extremely large size, fine flavor, good 
quality and attractive color. Even 
when picked rather green it colors and 
ripens well. The skin is thick and uni- 
formly colored with red shaded with 
reddish purple. It was produced by 
crossing Kelsey with Burbank. Like 
Burbank, it is a cling, with amber yel- 
low flesh, juicy, yet so firm it keeps 
and ships well. 

Cc. P. Close produced some of this 
fruit in an orchard near Seneca lake, 
in western New York. The fruit 


out two or three other leaders from 
near the top, so I am trying the other 
method of August pruning.—J. H. Hale. 


The Newman Plum.—tThis native red 
plum deserves more attention than it 
has received. Its merits, briefly told, 
are: Ironclad hardiness, having stood 
twentyenine degrees below zero and 
produced a full crop; almost curculio 
proof; nearly exempt from rot, while 
the Robinson, in next row, scarcely rip- 
ened a specimen; almost a freestone; 
a strong grower, and can be grafted. 
One nurseryman recommends it as a 
stock on which to top-work slow-grow- 
ing sorts. Begins to ripen soon after 
the Marianna, and continues for over 
four weeks, which is a grand charac- 
teristic for a plum for home use, as the 
fruit may be allowed to mature and 
drop when fully ripe. As a market 
plum it may be picked when showing 
the slightest tinge of color, and will 
color up beautifully and keep well a 
long time after being gathered. The 
fruit is greatly improved in size and 
the tree in thrift by constant cultiva- 
tion till after midsummer. As a market 
plum it does not bring very big prices, 
only 65 cents per drawer of sixteen 
quarts; five cents per quart retail. How- 
ever, it sells at same prices of other red 
plums except the Wild Goose, which is 
usually fifty per cent. higher in price, 
as it is much earlier, and does not 
have to compete with so many other 
kinds of fruit.—F. Woodside, in “Rural 
New Yorker.” 

Plum Culture.—The cultivation of 
the plum has largely increased within 
the last ten years, says Hon. A. Low, in 
his recent paper. The old varieties had 
become so subject to the disease called 
black-knot that it was almost impos- 
sible to raise a full crop of plums, and 
the trees soon died. The introduction 
ef the Japanese varieties created a new 
interest in growing plums. These are 
well adapted to our soil and climate, 
and appear to be less subject-to disease 
than the old class of plums. There 
are quite a number of varieties of Japan 
plums much superior to our old. Ameri- 
can and European kinds in the quality 
of the fruit as well as in the vigor and 





dance is one of the first introduced, 
and is a first class variety in every re- 
spect. The Burbank is considered by 
many as the best Japanese variety. If 
one has a place for only a single plum 
tree; the Burbank igs advised. The 
Wickson was originated by Mr. Bur- 
bank, of California, and was obtained 
by crossing the Kelsey with the Bur- 
bank. The Satsuma, a Japanese variety, 
is different from all the others, having 
a bright red fiesh, and is much prized 
for preserving. 

Although many of the European and 
American varieties of plums.are sub- 
ject to the black knot, still some of 
them are such strong, vigorous grow- 
ers that they are well worth risking 
in our orchards. When well taken care 
cof, and if the black knot at its first ap- 
pearance be carefully cut out and 
burned, the trees will give heavy crops 
of very choice plums. The Bradshaw, 
Lombard, Pond’s seedling, Smith’s Or- 
leans and Lawrence are among the best 
varieties, 


The National Apple Show. 

Commercial orchards in various parts 
of the United States and Canada will be 
represented by exhibits at the second 
National Apple Show in Spokane, No- 
vember 15 to 20. Professor H. E. Van 
Deman, of Washington, who has been 
appointed chief judge, will be assisted 
in making the awards by four associates 
—H. -M. Dunlap, of Savoy, Ill, who 
was presiding judge at the first show in 
Spokane last December; Professor W. J. 
Green, chief horticulturist of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station; George 
J. Kellogg, of Lake Mills, Wis., who has 
been an exhibitor since 1854, . since 
which time he has also officiated as 
judge at numerous national and state 
exhibits, and A. P. Bateham, of Mosier, 
Ore., who is a strong advocate of the 
commercial points in apple culture, says 
“Tribune Farmer,” which publishes a 
fine photograph of Prof. H. E. Van De- 
man, associate editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 








oO 
Too Easy for Him.—Lady.—‘You 
look robust. Are you equal to the task 
of sawing wood?” 
Tramp.—‘‘Equal isn’t the word, mum, 
I’m superior to it. Good morning.’”’— 
“Wasp.” 











DEFENDER 


SPRAY PUMP 


Brass, easiest working, most 
powerful, automatic miixer, 
expansion valves, double 
Strainer. Write for descrip- 
tive circulars of a}l my pumps 
Agents wanted. 


-J. F. GAYLORD 
Box No. 61, Catskill, WY. 











Michigan Lands 


SEND for my free 32-page illustrated booklet and map of 
the Dempsey Lands in Mason and Lake counties, Michi- 
gan; unexcelled for fruit growing, general farming and 
sheep and cattle raising. Best land at lowest prices in 
Michigan. Easy terms. 


J. E. MERRITT, Manistee, Mich. 











ITIS UP TO YOU 


if you have not gotten complete control of the dread 
San Jose Scale. 


WE KNOW THAT PRATT’S 


“ SCALECIDE” 


will do itm more ef ePecthvel 
PRICES :—In gallon; 10 gall: 


tor Booklet, 


than Bem Fy met — for less mene and less labor—five years of lags 4 


00 ; 5 gallon cans, $3.25; 1 gallon cans, $1. 
Frank a 


If you want cheap oils, our wana eee Or a Be. per gallon is the equal of anything else. 
B. G@. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Perfect One Horse-Power Engine 


This great pumping or power en: 
pocket-book. At last farmers can 
obtain a one horse-power high grade 
at a very low price. 


mounted on 


ne is within the reach of every countryman’s 


air 


“Jack Junior” is a four cycle woes or kerosene engine with 4 

hopper water cooling jacket, which does away with the iarge 
7—__. quantity of water for cooling required by other engines. 
wood base, complete with battery, all ready to 
run. Weight, over 300 pounds. 


toy air cooled engines made merely to sell. 






orse Engine 






It is 







Don’t confuse this sturdy worker with 






as durable and 








Jack Junior « reliable as the high- 


priced engines 
eg can buy, and should give perfect service 
ere at less than 1 cent rp hours oe fuel. 

y mac. nine’ shee e 


over pf. s horse = i pamp ae aa a 
any ord 
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CLAREH’s 
DOUBLE ACTION “CUTAWAY” HARROW 


iT EN EAD. Is made espec for Orchard 

C L A R K S work iit ar oreane you crs De ts to50 per cent. 
CUTAWAY double-cut 15 acres inaday. 1 It 
is accen rom oe medium m horus It will move 15,000 tons of earth 
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~ eZ You can do the work better now than later, forthe scale aré more easily killed. “Seale Olean” 
gis the best and cheapest remedy for San Jose Scale. Itisa —e Pp product, by an 

experienced fruit grower, Use one part to sixteen parts of col 
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The Rociester Radiator 
wis Save ¥ Your Fuel 


or give you double the amount 
of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
will refund the money paid 
for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 

Write for booklet on heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co., 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 








SEPARATOR 


Get better value. Save money. 
Deal with the actual manu- 
facturers. Our catalog tells 
all about the Low Down American 
rator, our liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
time of trial and efficient & 
| — Western orders filled 
tern points. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO... 


BOX 1121, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. “2 


= FURS HIDES 


more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle es to us than to sell at home. 
Write copa List, market report, shippin ide 
36000 Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 
thing on the subject ever written. 

Illustrating all Fur Animals. Leather 

bound, 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 

and FurShippers, $1.25. Writetod: 


LETUSTAN 4 
YOUR HIDE, 


‘Whether Oow, Steer, Bull, or Ho 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe, rug, coat or gloves, 
and make them up when s0 ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the poles both ways. We 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, 
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Before it is Too Late. 


If you have a gray-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 
Sit you down and write the letter 
You put off from day to day. 
Don’t wait until her weary steps 
Reach heaven’s pearly gate, 
But show her that you think of her, 
Before it is too late. 


If you have a tender message, 
Or a loving word to say, 

Don’t wait till you forget it, 
But whisper it to-day. 

Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait? 
So make your loved one happy 

Before it is too late. 


The tender word unspoken, 
The letters never sent, 
The long forgotten messages, 
The wealth of love unspent; 
For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait; 
Show them that you care for them 
Before it is too late. 
—George Bancroft Griffith. 


Lincoln and the Tragedian. 


In 1863 Mr. Murdoch, the well known 
tragedian, was making the rounds of 








the Union, giving a series of readings 
calculated to keep alive the flame of 
patriotism. The selections were chosen 
from different authors, but especially 
from the writings of the late T. 
Buchanan Read, author of that stirring 
poem, “Phil Sheridan’s Ride.” When 
in Washington, the lamented Lincoln 
was present at these readings, which 
were given in the Senate chamber. Up- 
on the first occasion he listened with 
great interest to Mr. Murdoch’s render- 
ing of various scenes from ‘‘The Wagon- 
er of the Alleghanies,” and other poems. 
The entertainment closed with the re- 
cital of “‘The Oath,” which the Presi- 
dent warmly applauded: 

“In this moment, who hesitates barters 

The rights which his forefathers won, 
He forfeits all claim to the charters 

Transmitted from sire to son. 

Kneel at the graves of our martyrs, 

And swear on your sword and your 
Lay Up bent great oath on an altar 

As huge and as strong as Stone-henge, 
And then, with sword, fire, and halter, 

Swoop down the field of revenge. 

Swear! 
And hark! the deep voices replying 
From graves where your fathers are 
lying: 
Swear, O, Swear!” 

The next evening saw Mr. Lincoln 
again in the Senate chamber. The reci- 
tations were varied, and “The Oath” 
was omitted from the list. At the con- 
clusion of the reading, the President 
sent up a request to Mr. Murdoch that 
he would read “The Swear,” meaning 
“The Oath,” to which Mr. Murdoch re- 
plied that he would be most happy to 
do so, but had not the notes with him, 
and dared not trust to his memory. 

“Oh, that is easily remecied,” said 
the good President, “for I have ‘The 
Swear’ in my pocket;”’ and opening his 
memorandum book, Mr. Lincoln drew 
forth the lines, and sent them up to 
the tragedian by Mr. Hamlin, the Vice- 
President. 

This compliment from so great and 
good a man, gave Mr. Read more true, 
heart-felt pleasure than all the celeb- 
rity which his patriotic lyrics had 
achieved. 

A Valuable Painting of Our First 
President. 

While on a short visit at Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently, the writer had the 
privilege of examining an old painting 
of George Washington in his uniform 
as major in the Colonial army, which 
will be exhibited for a time at the 
Capitol, after which it will be removed 
to Mount Vernon. 

This canvas was sent over to Scotland 
at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, and for years has been in the 
rooms of the Glasgow Historical Society 
where it was .discovered by R. W. 
Austin, American consul-general, who 
notified the Washington authorities. 
Negotiations were opened with the so- 
ciety named, and finally this organiza- 
tion consented to the return of the por- 
trait to ‘America for an _ indefinite 
period. This is taken to mean that it 
will not be recalled. The steamer Cali- 
fornia, of the Anchor line, brought it 
to this country. 

The portrait is four to nine feet, and 
is a full length picture of the “Father 
of His Country,” who was then begin- 
ning to develop the traits that eventual- 
ly made him so noted a figure in the 
world’s history. Mr. Austin was given 
thirty days leave of absence from of- 
ficial duties, and had the satisfaction of 
bringing the painting home with him. 


The manner in which this gentle- 
man discovered this valuable canvas is 
interesting. He was attending a his- 
torical lecture, in the course of which 
lantern slides were used. On one of 
the slides was reproduced the Washing- 
ton portrait, and the consul-general 
immediately made inquiries, the result 
of which was the finding of the original 
work in the rooms of the Historical 
Society there. 

While the name of the artist who did 
the work is not definitely known, Mr. 
Austin declares that either John Wat- 
son or John Smidert—both well 
known in Colonial days—was respon- 
sible for it. At the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War the painting was in 
the State House in Virginia, and Gov- 
ernor Dunwoodie packed it with other 
belongings and sent it over to his home 
in Scotland. 


Hens and Chickens, 

A hen can speak seventeen words, 
a rooster only seven, declares a Wis- 
consin woman who has been so suc- 
cessful a poultry raiser that state 
boards of agriculture employ her as a 


lecturer. She can understand what 
fowl say, she told an audience in 
Auburn, Maine, not long ago; but in 


justice to the lecturer it must be added 
that she does not crow over it. 

In a roundabout way this recalls the 
fact that the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, at Kingston, is also 
imparting information about poultry. 
To special students this college offers 
two six week courses. Probably the 
college would not agree to teach the 
hen language during the six weeks; but 
that knowledge is not absolutely es- 
sential to any but hens, and the students 
will learn many things that the aver- 
age poultry raiser does not know, and 
fails for want of knowing. 

Some most interesting experiments 
have been made recently in Ceylon, the 
object of which was to ascertain wheth- 
er a certain species of jungle fowl, 
peculiar to that island, was one of the 
ancestors of modern chickens. 

There is no doubt whatever of the 
fact that all the chickens in the world 
are descended from Asiatic jungle fowl. 
But of such fowl there are four dis- 
tinct species, and the great Darwin 
long ago came to the conclusion that 
of these only one (the Gallus bankiva, 
found all the way from western India 
to Burma) represented the veritable 
ancestral stock. This belief has been 
generally indorsed by naturalists; but 
its correctness is thrown into some 
doubt by the experiments in Ceylon. 


It was thought that light would be 
thrown on the question by trying to 
cross the Ceylon fowl with the domes- 
tic chicken. Natives of the island de- 
clared that the two did occasionally in- 
terbreed; but their statements on the 
subject could hardly be accepted as 
proof. Accordingly, the Ceylon Poultry 
Club having taken the matter up, sev 
eral members volunteered to make 
practical trials, and runs of special pat- 
tern were constructed for the purpose, 
suitable for wild birds. 

Eggs of the jungle fowl were ob- 
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The Amazing “DETROI 


Detroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


It cleans from one to three 
acres of ground a day 

It does the 
work of 20 
men. Costs 
» buticentsto 
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We want one of these machines on every stump or 


timbered farm in the country. Write 


catalog No. B9 and free trial! offer. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., La Crescent, Minn. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton. N. Y. 


DR. McGAHEY'S HEAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WINDED Horses. The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. $2.00 per bottle. 
The Dr. MceGahey Medicine 
«o., Kemptville, Ontario. 

Sold by J. K. POST, Wholesale Druggist, Rochester, N. Y. 


ARE YOU TROUBLED Ton o: vices? 


TION or PILES? 
If you are, do not tax and injure your stomach with medicine. 
Your physician will endorse our Entona Suppositories as a simple, 
practical and positively safe remedy. It has proved so for over 
thirty years. If your druggist does not keep them, send to 


MAISON de SANTE, 240 Gth Avenue, New York, W. Y. 
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Paper Supply Pencil 
Just out. The only Pen- 
cil made that supplies you 
with paper instantly for ta! down 
memorandums, etc. Same size as 
fountain pen. Made of Aluminum, 
can be refilled instantly with extra 
roll containing 6 feet of _ r. First 
quality Pencil packed in box with 
two extra rolls of paper, 25c. postpaid. Order at once, 
0. K. SUPPLY CO.. 11 -0 Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 












tained, and efforts were made to hatch 
them in incubators and otherwise, the | 
idea being that the birds, if they first | 
saw the light in cajtivity, would be | 
comparatively tame and easily dealt 
with. This experiment failed, the hatch 
being invariably spoiled by one acci- 
dent or another. So, as the next best 
thing, the wild birds were bought from 
natives who caught them, and efforts 
were made to mate them with domestic 
poultry. As a result, it was found that 
the jungle hens would have nothing to 
do with the domestic rooster, being ex- 
ceedingly afraid of him; but matings 
between domestic hens and the jungle 
cock were accomplished. 

The only really successful results, 
however, were accomplished on the 
estate of Clement Johnson, at Hunas- 
geria, where a large run was built, with 
ample shade and cover, through which 
a little stream flowed. It was covered 
with wire net. Here thirty hybrid 
chicks were produced from the mating 
of one domestic hen and a jungle cock. 
Describing them when a few weeks old, 
Johnson wrote: “They are very small, 
remarkably active, and like pure jungle 
chicks in appearance. At two weeks 
they were out of control, flying any- 
where. All of them perch in a tree 
twelve feet from the ground, their. 
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The lower picture shows Elgin’s exhibit of her re- 
sources in the way of fruits, vegetables, hay and grain, 
which carried off first prize at the exposition held by the 
Eastern Oregon Agricultural Association and the Union 


County Fair Association at LaGrande, Oregon. There 
probably never was a finer display of products, especially 
apples and pears brought together at one exhibition. In 
the above display El Elgin received first prizes on Bartlett 
pears, Crab apples, i lf River, Snow and Beitenheimer 
apples, Petitte prunes, tomatoes, and the following sec- 
ond prizes: Early Rose potatoes, Spitzenberg apples 
Talahaukin apples, Watermelons, Elberta peaches an 
general peach display. In the upper picture are two 
children of a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower, a 
hydrangea and a yucca plant. 





watching them dneeotiattedity 
They scatter at an alarm 
like a flash. With 
care one can approach them like 
ordinary chickens; but make a quick 
movement, and they are off to cover. 
The jolliest little chaps you ever saw!” 

Every one of the cross-bred chicks 
took after the jungle parent almost ex- 
clusively in habits. The pullets were 
like their father, and so likewise were 
the little cocks. But, whereas the pul- 
lets had the voice of the wild jungle 
hen, the cry of the cocks was something 
between the cry of the wild birds and 
the raucous crow of the barnyard 
species. It was a very strange utterance. 
All of the hybrids were somewhat big- 
ger, however, than the full bred jungle 
fowl. 

To test the fertility of the cross- 
bred birds, the young cocks were mated 
with domestic hens, and in every case 
the eggs laid by the latter were fertile, 
producing strong, healthy chicks— 
chicks, that is to say, that were one- 
fourth jungle fowl and three-fourths 
domestic. By other matings chicks 
were obtained that were, respectively, 
one-eighth jungle fowl and _  seven- 
eighths domestic, and _ three-eighths 
jungle and five-eighths domestic. 

‘The results obtained have persuaded 
some naturalists, at all events, that 
the little jungle fowl of Ceylon—a bird 
remarkably like the barnyard chicken 
in appearance, but with an orange col- 
ored center in its comb, and a most 
singular voice that sounds as if it cried 
“George Joyce!”—deserves to share 
with the Gallus bankiva the honor of 
being acknowledged as an ancestor of 
our domestic chickens. 


mother 
from below. 
in all directions, 


_Birds in Council. 

Not a few birds possess the power 
of reasoning, and a language sufficiently 
definite to enable them to unite in a 
common object. Other birds besides 
crows and rooks can assemble, hold 
council, and agree to act on the result 
of their deliberations. 

A gentleman, then living near Man- 
chester, in the garden had a very fine 
mountain ash tree, which always pro- 
duced a plentiful crop of berries. Short- 
ly before the fruit ripened, a great 
number of thrushes got together at the 
end of the garden, and were very noisy, 
chattering, and evidently discussing 
some subject on which they were not 
agreed. This went on for some time, 
the assemblage and chattering continu- 
ing daily. All this time the berries were 
ripening; and one morning an order 
appeared to be issued; for the birds 
flew to the tree, and in a couple of 
hours there was not a berry left upon 
it. This occurred regularly during the 
three years in which this tenant oc- 
*supied the house. 

At another time a somewhat similar 
event took place in the garden of a 
great horticulturist in that locality, a 
gentleman very successful with fruit as 


well as with flowers. There was a 
cherry tree bearing in that year a re- 
markably heavy crop of fruit, which 
_was carefully watched until it ripened. 
One evening, the owner of the garden, 
seeing that the cherries had just 
reached the proper stage for picking, 
ordered the gardener to gather them on 
the following morning. But the birds 
seemed to know as much about fruit as 
he did, for when the gardener came 
with his basket, the crop of cherries 
had vanished, and nothing was left ex- 
cept the stalks, each with the stone 
still attached to it. 

It was evident that in this case the 
birds must have entered into some 
agreement on the subject, and must 
have arranged among themselves not to 
meddle with the tree until the fruit 
was quite ripe. The disappointed owner 
of the cherry tree stoutly avers that the 
birds overheard him give the order to 
the gardener, and so anticipated him; 
but the former anecdote, showing the 
power of mutual arrangement among 
birds, explains the latter. 

An Englishman spread poison mixed 
with crumbs on a slate, and killed a 
number of birds that had been eating 
his peas. He tried it a second time, 
with a curious result. He took up the 
poison for fear the pea-fowls should 
come that way, and for two or three 
we€ks was quite free from any annoy- 
ance from small birds whatever; but 
when his gardener again complained 
that “the birds had begun the marrow- 
fat peas,” he took out the slate with 
the poison on it, just as it was left from 
the last time, and placed it between 
the ranks of peas again. 

One rank of dwarf peas had gone 
up only about half-way the sticks, and 
beside this rank he placed it for the 
better view, as he thought. The 
gardener had hardly taken his hoe in 
hand when a fine “cock-sparrow” 
perched on the top of the sticks above 
the slate, and began to make a loud 
noise, and about every two or three 
seconds sounded a loud, peculiar, bell- 
like note. 

Birds began to gather thick and fast 
on the rank of sticks, all kinds of small 
birds, sparrows, finches, linnets, tom- 
tits (two or three sorts) and white- 
throats, till the rank of sticks was 
literally covered; and this Capt. Cock- 
sparrow kept on with his loud notes, 
all the rest being as quiet as possible, 
and everyone with its little head turned 
towards the slate with the poison. 

The gentleman and his servant looked 
on in blank. amazement, when all 
once the sparrow, pluming himself out 
larger than usual, and making a louder 
note, took wing, all the rest following. 
And now the witnesses of all this began 
to breathe freely again, for each found 
he had been involuntarily holding his 
breath while this interesting scene was 
going on. 

“Well, John,” said the Englishman, 
“that fellow preaches to a purpose.” 

“I was thinking, sir,” he answered, 
“how attentive all the rest were.” 

For the rest of the season not a bird 
came near the garden, nor had the own- 
er need again of resorting to his slate 
and poisoned bread and butter. It is 
certain that birds have language enough 
to tell quite a story when they think 
it necessary. 





Secrets of Success.—The experience 


of Oregon fruit growers in the 
markets of Europe is worthy of 
consideration by fruit farmers of 


western New York. Pears of certain 
varieties have been quoted as selling in 
London and other European capitals at 
20 cents per pound, by the box. The 
secret of success cannot be alone in the 
original quality of the fruit, as compet- 
ing fruit from the orchards of western 
New York is nowhere excelled. It is to 
care in the selection of fruit, and in 
the packing and measure, that foreign 
dealers attribute the success of the Ore- 
gon product. Each individual pear or 
apple is wrapped in tissue paper and 
care is taken to give good measure. 





Beauty.—“‘Only the Supreme Being 
can create. The best that the artist can 
do is to express what he sees. Original- 
ity is a close scrutiny of nature and so 
it is rarely found, for that means hard 
work and continual training. Beauty 
is but another name for life and art 
does not mean imitation but interpreta- 
tion. One may advance far enough to 
understand and appreciate the subtleties 
of the season.” 
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Write for An Actual Sample of 
Page Fence—FREE! 


Let us send you an actual sample of Page Woven Wire Fence and 
our valuable Quarter Centennial Catalog Free. See the real Page 
Wire! Examine the method of weaving the wonderful Page Knot— 
the Knot that can’t come off! Study the many styles of Page Fence 
and the Panorama of Pictures showing extreme tests which this 
splendid fence withstands. Read how, in our great mills and fac- 
tories, we put elasticity, tensile strength and durability into High- 
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in economy. 
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heavier. Page Fence saves posts, nails, staples and labor, 
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support themselves over a long span. The actual 

saving is 50 or more posts every 100 rods. “Show Me” 
Page Fence adapts itself to hilly or uneven a Sample of 

ground. Holds stock securely, protects crops Page Fence FREE 


and saves time, worry and repairs. 
Specified by U.S. Gatieaiment as standard 
of quality. Approved by a million farmers. 
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N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (week) 1 yr. 


The Am. Farm World (moumy) 1 yr. 
$2 20 


The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 
for one year, would amount to $2.20. 


SEND US $1.10 
and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. 
Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Starts or Stops 





the Spray Instantly 
Earliest and easiest —y 
Carries off surplus water; 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUGTIV Carnes of surplus waters 


creases . Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
pen rol s Seleed Drain Tile meets oe We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. Fons H. JACKSON, 99 Third Ave., — N.Y. 


















Saws any kind of timber. Instantly adjusted to cut log square on rough Sater 
One Ss can mg more with it than two men can in any other way, FF 
st improvements 


jamond or Lance Toot, to suit your a ¥ for f A. 
No $96, showin giving Oe aan thousands, First order se 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE i 
Over half acentury of fair fee eae our products that prom- 


oa our Folding Sewing enstios 
Operator always stands straight. 
sasier. Saw biades ies 6, 64or 5 ft. long. 





186-164 E. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois. 
inence which merit deserves, of the best for 


Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden and Greenhouse 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Shrubs, aceircat gy tan dnae 4 av 
al end satisfaction guaranteed. is 
by mail. posted RP ORNAMENTAL TREES. If in want of Frait 


Dene: atal Trees, Shrubs, etc., send for Oatal No._1, 112 $7] 
Seeds, Bulbs, Palms, Ferns, Geraniums an: mhouse Plants ir 
general, Catalogue No. 2, 168 pages; mmense stock of superb 
and choice CANNAS— S—the queen of ane ggg Py | PEON TES and other 

rennial hardy plants in large sapely. lea! will insure you the 
Best and save you money. 56 years. acres, 44 greenhouses. © 





THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 43, 3, Painesville, Chio.w 
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Marlin 


rifles is sureness 
to work under all conditions. : 
rifles are built with this idea foremost, 


The hanism is simple, strong, per- 
fectly adjusted,quick and easy in operation, 

The Mar/in solid top and side ejector 
keep a protecing wall of metal between 
your head and the cartridge, prevent 
powder and gases blowing pasos throw the 
shells away from you and allow instant, 
accurate, effective repeat shots. 


The Special Smokeless pd barrels 
ere hard and strong, specially made for 
high power c! dges and = resist the 
wear of jacketed bullets. They are rifled 
deep on the Ballard system for greatest 
accuracy and killing power. 


Madein Models 93 and 





and flluetrated (with 
other ug te 
peaters) in our 136- 
pee catalog. Free 
3 stamps postage. 


39 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THIS FREE. MAGAZINE 
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New York suburban land. 
It tells how you—no matter 
where you live—can profit by 
putting your savings in this 
imperishable security. We 


est, thrifty men and women 
|] who wish to save invest and 
|| get ahead, we will send this 
|| magazine free for six months. 
Send yourname and address 
to-day. A postal card will do. 
Ww. M. OSTRANDER, Inc., 
Suite 1115, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Authorized Capital $2,000,000. Business established 1899. 


TRAPPERS 


MAKE MORE MONEY, Copy of HUNTER- 
TRADER-TRAPPER a monthly magazine, 
160 or more pgs. about Steel Traps, Snares, 
Deadfalls, Trappi Cae oan ey been Raw Earn Deg Dogs, Big Game Hunting, 
and <> - Game Laws, Camping ints, 

een 


4. BR. HARDING PUB. ecede Box 519, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Carbon Double ee 
Heavily Galvani to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
alitreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
x pw SPRING FENCE Co. 
Winchester, indiana. 


























ENCE MADE 
HEAVIEST GALVANIZING 
Most of your neighbors have 
4 fence troubles. You can avoid 
ence. te’ t 
35ca ae We te freight £. 


4 160 styles, from extra close 1-inch 
Poultry Fence, to the % 
& strongest Horse, Cattle, Hog & 
Bull Proof Fences. Get catalog 
> and free sample for wd 


Brown Fence & Wire Co 
Cleveland, O. 


ait We at exe have customers in all parts of | 
eer || the world. Our $5 and $10 
monthly payment plan is 

2 helping thousands. To earn- 
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little girls an 
easy. Every 
intendent wit 
Jennie feeding her turkeys. 
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photograph we have the ever interesting scene of the strawberry pickers. 


It pays well too. 
e tray filled with quart berry baskets. 


Here we have 
os big girls and boys, old maids, married men, old men who are beginning to take life 


At the right we have the necessary super- 
In the lower photograph we have the little girl 








A Christmas Story of New England. 


Fifty 
The family of which we speak we 
will name Priestly. Grandma Priestly, 
to whom the family were always tender- 
ly devoted, was not one of that class 
who give all their best to the stranger; 
although she was by no means niggard- 
ly or inhospitable, but strove to be 
courteous and kindly, and above all, 
generous in her judgment of others. At 
the time of which we write she did not 
possess sufficient of this world’s goods 
to indulge herself as freely as she de- 
sired in the pleasures of hospitality at 
all seasons, but she shared such simple 
fare as she could afford with all who 
chanced to enter her doors when her 
board was spread. She did not, when 
in the presence of strangers, lay aside 
her quaint New England speech, and 
adopt a cold, awkward, ceremonious 
mode of address, as is too frequently 
the habit of people who are not familiar 
with travelers, and who know little of 
the world that lies beyond their own 
immediate neighborhood. Like 1 woman 
who assumes for the first time a rich 
and stately dress to which she is un- 
accustomed, such people are unable to 
conceal their unfamiliarity with the 
language they are using and, therefore, 
appear to disadvantage. 
Grandma Priestly did not 


Years Ago. 


meddle 


Mins, | With unfamiliar speech, and her heart 


was as sweet as her eyes were tender, 
her face comely and her voice clear and 


kindly. When by a rare chance a 
stranger entered her simple home, 
wherein thrift and industry rendered 


want and extravagance unknown, she 
would say: “Let me take your things, 
(meaning bonnet and wraps), and you 
set by. I wouldn’t like to suspect you 
of bein’ parched when your feet are a 
leadin’ you away from my threshold— 
indeed, I wouldn’t. Such things as we 
have to eat you'll oblige us by a-partak- 


ing of.” Who could refuse such hos- 
pitality? Certainly not the _ tender 
woman who afterwards related to the 


writer her experience with this family, 


for it was offered in a royal spirit, 
though with a somewhat curious 
speech. 


Mrs. Priestly had been left a widow 
with seven children, none of whom 
were yet grown. Her husband had suf- 
fered much but patiently, and he pos- 
sessed so firm a belief that to pass out 
of this life is to enter another where 
pain is unknown, that there was much 
of gladness mingled with his grief at 
parting with his Peggy, as he called his 
devoted wife. He died on a Christmas 
morning, and as he felt the end ap- 
proaching, he beckoned: his wife to his 
bedside. 

“Peggy, dear,’”’ said he in a whisper, 
“we've been a little too much afraid 
that it wasn’t regular to make ado over 
any particular week day, but now I feel 
that Christmas day is to be one of re- 
joicing to me. Can’t you be glad with 








me? _ TI shan’t go far if I’m let to stay, 


und mebbe I shall know how you and 
the children fare. If you'll be patient 
and cheery and make every Christmas 
a happy time, I might be let to know 
that you are bearing up. Can you— 
will you, Peggy ?”’ 

“Yes, John,” she answered softly, 
“we'll all keep Christmas after this, 
and I hope, dear, that you’ll sense it. 
I shall always be thinking that you 


do. But, John, it isn’t easy to be spunky 
just now. You’ll give me a little time 
to cry in, won’t you?” 


Peggy kept faith with John. Her 
farm was not a richly productive one, 
but she managed it wisely, often work- 
ing in the field herself, and always aid- 
ed by her sons out of school hours. 
Her orchard was large and thrifty, its 
fruit being apples only, but of the 
choicest varieties. Of these each of her 
children always picked one barrel to 
give at Christmas to some needy friend 
or neighbor. Between the expense of 


school books, raiment and_ tuition, 
there was little money left after the 
farm hands were paid, but the spirit of 


Christmas was always maintained, even 
though shoes were patched and the rib- 
bons of last winter’s bonnets had to 
be sponged, pressed and_ relooped. 
“Your father may know, and if he does, 
he’ll be pleased,” she would say to her 
children to comfort and _ strengthen 
them when sacrifice or effort was more 
than ordinarily difficult. 
The children each had a 
marked out as their own, 
any sort of fruit, flower or vegetable 
preferred was planted and diligently 
cultivated, any neglect in this work he- 
ing considered a disgrace. The products 
of these gardens were devoted entirely 


bit of land 
upon 


to the celebration of Christmas, and 
the little plots, hedged with holly- 
hocks, sunflowers or some other thrifty 
flowers, were named ‘“Father’s Christ- 
mas Garden.” 

Kitty, the youngest child, was three 
years old when her father died and 
Jeannie not two years older, and in 
erder that these two little ones might 
have their share in the Christmas spirit 
bequeathed to them by their dying| 


father, the five elder children combined 
to care for their gardens and to pro- 
vide them with barrels of fruit or vege- 
tables to give to the poor at Christmas, 
the little mites being lifted up in strong 
arms that they might pluck some of the 
fruit with their own chubby hands and 
thus feel that they had a personal in- 
terest in their Christmas giving. They 
were taught which were weeds and 
which were vines in their gardens, in 
which they chose to grow squashes and 
pumpkins; and as these vegetables need 
less care than onions and other small 
growths, the selection was a good one. 
The squashes and pumpkins were taken 
to the town market and sold for a dol- 
lar or so, which seemed a small fortune 
to the two little girls. 

Thedie, the eldest daughter, planted 
her garden with sage, thyme and sweet 
marjoram, and these she gathered while 
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if You Have 


RHEUMATISM 


sign and mail this coupon to 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., Dept. 1279 
Jackson, Mich. 


Name ..... 





Address........ 








Return mail will ail will bring y ou a $1 Pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts to try Free. Read below. 











Upon receipt of the above coupon we 
will seal you by return mail, prepaid, a 

regular $1 pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
Michigan’s Great External Cure for 
Rheumatism of every kind — chronic 
or acute — Muscular, Sciatic, Lum- 
bago, or Gout. No matter where the 
pain or how severe. Then, and only after 
you have ge them a thorough trial 
and are fully satisfied with the benefit 
received, you can send us One Dollar. 
If not, you pay nothing. You decide and 
we take your word. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Magic Foot Drafts have been sent on approval 
to many hundreds of thousands, and no one 
id us a cent until after trying them. Isn’t 
this evidence that the Drafts are a remarkably 
certain cure? Surel Y 
you cannot goon su 
ering when such a 
cure will be sent you Wj 
to Try Free for sim- 
ply mailing the 
above coupon. They 
are curing even old 
chronics “2 and 40 years’ suffering. Will you 
trythem? Then just mail the coupon with your 
full address to Magic Foot Draft Co., 1279 Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Send no money—only the 
coupon. Write today. 
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For Any Man or Boy. 

Everybody wants to give a present for 
Christmas that will be appreciated, and 
is-at the same time useful. Here’s a gift 
for any man or boy that bespeaks the 
wisdom of the giver in presenting it. 
As long as it lasts it acts as a constant 
reminder of the giver to the recipient— 
and it never wears out. 

It’s a choice of three things, and every 
choice a good one, too:—Stevens’ Rifles, 
Shotguns and Pistols. 

There’s the Favorite No. 17 Rifle that’s 
a favorite with everyone. As a popular 
expression has it: “There’ s nothing cheap 
about it but the price.” From the manu- 
re of the very smallest part to 
the finishing of the stock, extreme care 
has been taken. The Favorite Rifles are 
made more especially for boys, youths 
and less robust men—and also for ladies. 

hen there’s the No. 520 Répeating 
Shotgun (Browning’s Patent), the fast- 
est, easiest working gun made. 12 gauge, 
hammerless, absolutely safe; magazine 
automatically emptied, non-clogable. 
This is the gun for the sportsman. 

Then there’s the No. 70 Visible Load- 
ing Repeating Rifle, the Stevens’ New 
Demi-Bloc Double Barrel Hammer and 
Hammeriess Shotguns, and— 

But if you would really like to know 
more about the Stevens guns write to the 
makers, the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., and they’ll 
send you their catalogues and descriptive 
matter on all the varieties. Simply send 
six cents in stamps to cover postage. 

Or if you know what kind you want 
now, you can get it of any progressifte 
dealer. But if you can’t obtain it the 
Stevens people will ship it direct, express 


prepaid on receipt of the catalogue 
price. 
If you want the catalogue for any 


Christmas purpose, you had better send 


early. 
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= ng sive both a Famous Altea » Watch, 


d, handsomely design 
ray ‘arate five aaa 


a ® sie 5 hin, 
gparkltog onl Sosy, for ecltion at 2 packs Maa 
—— high grede Art Pow 
at . 2 
2 hapen view pad eana te a 
positively send you the watch, ring& chain. 
ALTON WATCH CO., Dept. 444, CHICAGO 















500 fi Book, 
co y to. "ope atent” 8 and 
“What to Yavent” sent free. Sen gh 
sketch tor Zs sepeet asto peceetine. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense in fourteen 
Manufacturers’ Journals. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLCE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
951 Washi D.C. 



























Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and moun’ 
all kinds of Birds, Animats, Game 
Heads. Al: tan skins and make 
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full of fragrant flowers and arranged 
in bunches to be dried in the shade 
and sent to market. There were four 
boys between Thedie and Jeannie, and 
all except Jeff planted potatoes, for al- 
though these could not be sold to ad- 
vantage in those days, when every house 
had its field, they could be given away 
and so would prove a genuine blessing. 
Jeff was the youngest son and had a 
eurved spine. He could not pluck weeds 
or dig potatoes without suffering pain, 
so he planted lima beans because he 
could gather them without stooping and 
shell them while sitting. The beans his 
mother purchased for family use, and 
his brothers and even his sister and 
mother, as though it were a good joke, 
pulled the weeds and turned the soil up 
about Jeff’s poles of young beans. The 
money he thus earned was divided. into 
two equal parts; one half was expended 
in school books for a very poor lad of 
his class who always kept one step in 
advance of Jeff in his studies, and the 
other half was devoted to the purchase 
of books to be read aloud in the family 
during long winter evenings. 

On Thanksgiving Day his mother, his 
three brothers, his oldest sister and he 
would write the name of a _ desired 
volume on a slip of paper and fold the 
slip small, it being agreed that they 
were not to consult one another regard- 
ing the desirability of any book. There 
were six persons to vote, but the money 
in hand would only suffice for the pur- 
chase of two volumes, even if bound in 
the plainest manner. So after a genuine 
New England Thanksgiving feast, to 
which Jeff’s boyish rival at school was 
bidden, together with humble or 
friendless guests to whom other doors 
were seldom if ever opened, the ballots 
were placed in Jeff’s cap and thorough- 
ly mixed, with many magical ceremon- 
ies conducted with mock solemnity— 
“just for luck,” as Jeff explained. He 
was then blindfolded and proceeded to 
draw from the cap two of the folded 
slips, which he handed his mother to 
be opened and read aloud. All waited 
with eager impatience to hear the 
names of the much desired volumes, 
and if any one felt disappointed that his 
or her choice was not drawn, the feel- 
ing was not expressed. 

On one of these «occasions, which 
impressed itself deeply on the visitor’s 
mind, the title of the first book drawn 
was afterwards found to be written on 
three of the slips, so that little dis- 
satisfaction could be felt with the selec- 
tion. The work was “The Heart of Mid- 
Icthian,’”’ and the tale of sweet sisterly 
love and devotion was well calculated to 
make a deep impression on this loving 
and devoted family. The second choice, 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” showed to 
an equal degree the high standard at 
which these simple country folk aimed 
in their reading. Books bought with 
Jeff’s earnings were Christmas gifts to 
the entire family and for the diversion 
and instruction of all. They were not 
to be looked at until Christmas day 
arrived and then were handled and 
read with something akin to reverence. 
Books were rare and costly in those 
days and were read and re-read con- 
scientiously that the full value of the 
money expended in their purchase 
might be derived from them, even if 
they did not receive such careful 
perusal because of their own merits. 

Only two books a year! What a 
famine that would be to us now, al- 
though there are many who will say, 
“Yes, and what a benefit it would be as 
well,” and quote the proverb, “‘Beware 
of the man with one book;’ fof when 
writers were few, men studied their 
books and knew whereof they read, 
while the great majority of the people 
to-day read only to forget. 

It wag truly a sight to make the heart 
glad to see the boys load up the farm 
wagon the day before Christmas and 
start out to make their annual distribu- 
tion in worthy charity of the fruits of 
their own industry. Of course every 
one who thus partook of their Christ- 

as bounty assumed to be greatly sur- 
prised to receive the welcome donation 
though in their hearts they were both 
hoping and expecting that their meagre 
stores might be increased by a gift at 
Christmas, of which, at the same time, 
their own religious ideas did not then 
permit them to outwardly approve. 
Grandma Priestly neither gave nor en- 
couraged her children to give Christ- 
mas presents to persons who would be 
likely to make a return; the poor only 
—God’s poor—were to be aided on this 
sacred anniversary. 

In those days throughout New Eng- 
land the children would occasionally 
hang up their stockings in the chimney 
corners and invite Santa Claus to fill 
them, which he usually did; but this 
custom, being of German origin, did 
rot appeal to the religious sentiment 
of the people generally. A few raisins, 
an orange grotesquely shaped, and a 
quantity of “pot-nuts,” afterwards 
called doughnuts or crullers, were the 
usual contents of the stocking; and 
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sometimes a little pie stuffed with 
plums was placed beside it. These 
“goodies,” together with a whistle made 
from the skin of a pig’s tail, and a small 
“switch” intended as a warning against 
the various short-comings of childhood, 
generally made up the sum of the 
Christmas gifts which the children ex- 
pected to receive in such families as 
paid any heed at all to the day; and in 
this way did Jeannie and Kitty enjoy 
their Christmas days until they were 
old enough to appreciate the books, 
which afterwards became three in num- 
ber, owing to a rise in the price of lima 
beans. 

Mrs. Priestly is now nearly ninety 
years old, and her sweet, tranquil face 
and her busy fingers, always knitting, 
knitting, knitting for the poor whom it 
is her delight to remember at Christ- 
mas, make a rare picture of loving and 
lovely old age. Her eldest daughter is 
the wife of an American minister at a 
foreign court, and her eldest son is a 
manufacturer employing great numbers 
of men, who have never struck; the 
second son is an eminent jurist, and the 
third an ex-senator, while poor crippled 
Jeff is a famous chemist. Jeannie and 
Kitty are prominent educators of girls, 
having devoted their lives to this work 
in the hope, as they say, of transmitting 
to others the character their noble 
mother bestowed upon them. 

“How did you .make your sons so 
noble and your daughters so lovely?” 
was asked of the aged lady not long 
ago, and her reply was characteristic. 


“IT think it was by leadin’. them to 
think of others and to bé a-doin’ for 
such folks as had no chance. It made 


’em self-contained so they didn’t expect 
of others to boost ’em. I tried to make 
’em all like John. They got so set 
upon givin’ that they didn’t know how 
to take any help from anybody; and I 
had to check ’em by sayin’, ‘Children, 
you can’t always be so selfish. I know 
it takes some of the stiffness out o’ yer 
pride to accept, but you must remember 
that if everybody was so independent, 
there couldn’t be no givin’ or doin’ for 
other folks. Be kind and obligin’, and 
let others be generous to you now and 
then. It'll do them good, even if it 
don’t please you.’ 

“Jeannie says it is more gracious to 
receive than to give, as she has found 
out. Sometimes she and Kitty try to 
make me talk modern, but I like to 
keep on sayin’ things just as John and 
I did in the old times. The girls used 
to correct me, and I'd say, ‘That is the 
way your father ’d’ a said it, and I shall 
speak like him as long as I live. Mebbe 
he wouldn’t know me if I didn’t, for I’m 
an old woman now. Every Christmas 
I wonder if I shan’t keep the next one 
with John. It mayn’t be quite right, 
but I can’t help hopin’ so, much as I 
love my children. 

“But then they don’t need my vote 
for Christmas books any more. Jeff 
has thirteen thousand of ’em in his 
library, and jest think of only two a 
year that he bought with his lima 
beans! I’ve got every one of those old 
books now, but they are going to Jeff 
the Christmas after I’m gone. We’ve 
never said ‘Merry Christmas’ in our 
family, for it couldn’t be brought to a 
habit somehow; but I shall say some- 
thing like it by-and-by, and it won’t 
hurt nobody’s feelin’s then.” 


From the example of the Priestly 
family spread a sweeter Christmas 
spirit than New England had ever 


known before, and the people are surely 
the kinder and the better for it.— 
“Delineator.” 

A celebration typical of universal 
good will in recognition of the brother- 
hood of man was not the custom at 
Christmas among the Puritans half a 
century ago, although here and there 
the spirit of the event which this day 
commemorates would find timid expres- 
sion. The objection to the observance 
of Christmas was wholly sectarian, and 
those who dared follow their impulses 
in the matter were influenced by 
temperament rather than by religious 
opinion; for at that date, and long be- 
fore it, loyalty to dogma was commonly 
mistaken for piety by ignorant people 
whose narrow convictions and lack of 
sympathy were inherited and who 
dared not question them too closely. 





\ PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 

All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are invited to send in photographs of 
their homes, fruits or any attractive 
photographs that they may have. Those 
we select will appear in the paper. 
Nearly all the photographs that appear 
in the pages of our paper are sent in 
by our subscribers.—Editor. 

Two well known Lebanon wags were 
ambling homeward at an early hour 
after being up nearly all night. 

“Don’t your wife miss you on these 
occasions?” asked one. 

“Not often,’ replied the other, “she 
throws pretty straight.”—Kansas City 
“Journal.” 








Farm Storage of Apples. 

Only selected apples, which are free 
from blemish or insect injuries, should 
be stored for winter keeping, says Pro- 
fessor J. G. Moore, University of Wis- 
consin, in the “Tribune.” The apples 
should be carefully selected, as only 
sound, perfect fruit will keep for a 
long period. All imperfect fruit should 
be used immediately. The apples should 
not be allowed’ to lie in piles in the 
orchard, as the sweat which occurs 
there will cause them to keep imperfect- 
ly. They should be placed in a cool 
room at once. 

The best farm storage for apples is 
a cellar where the temperature remains 
just above the freezing point. A fair 
amount of moisture in the cellar is de- 
sirable, but excessive moisture will in- 
duce mould and rot. The cellar should 
be separated from the furnace room or 
other heating arrangement, and needs 
but little ventilation except occasionally 
on pleasant days, when the temperature 
is above the freezing point. 

Apples can best be stored in crates 
and boxes which hold aboyt one bushel 
each. Large bins or barrels are incon- 
venient, since it is difficult to detect 
the beginning of rot, which may spread 
rapidly throughout the bin, and the ap- 
ples cannot readily be sorted when rot 
appears. 


oO. 





Why Truth Goes Naked. 
“There is an ancient fable, and one| 
very appropriate to this hot weather, | 
which tells us that on a summer after- 
noon Truth and Falsehood set out to 
bathe together. They found a crystal 
spring; they bathed in the cool, fresh 
water, and Falsehood, emerging first, 
clothed herself in the garments of 
Truth and went her way. But Truth, 
unwilling to put on the garb of False- 
hood, departed naked. And to this day 
Falsehood wears Truth’s fair white 
robes, so that many persons mistake her 
for Truth’s very self, but poor Truth 
still goes naked.”—Washington “Star.” 





End of the Quest.—It was a dark 
night. A man was riding a bicycle with 
no lamp. He came to a cross-roads, 
and did not know which way to turn. 
He felt in his pocket for a match. He 
found but one. Climbing to the top 
of the pole, he lit the match carefully, 
and in the ensuing glimmer read: 
“Wet Paint.”—‘The Argonaut.” 








FOR OUT DOOR WORK 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER 


EQUALS 


THEY LOOK WELL- WEAR 
AND WILL NOT LEAK 
LONG COATS -#322 -#352 
SUITS #322 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE 


A.J. TOwER Co. BOSTON, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN CO. LIMITED - TORONTO, CAN. 


Buy a 1910 “Kenmore” 
Direct From Factory 


For Business Or Pleasure 
peedy~— Roomy Strong ~~ Handsome 
30 Miles on 1 Gallon $6 00 A real Automobile 
Gasoline ‘== With plenty of pow- 
andup e¢ to climb hillls 
and gothrough sand 
or mud. Always 
os . 2 ready—always safe. 
= Economical and 
. easy to operate. 
Absolutely 
Cuaranteed 
Designed and built 
to meet the severest 
) requirements of city or country service. Take off Rumble seat 
and have business wagon for farmers, salesmen, poultrymen, 
dairymen, etc. Best material and workmanship. Solid ,cushion 
or pneumatic tires. Powerful motor under Hood. Shaft Drive 
Ball and roller bearings, roomy body, comfortable seats, fine finish 
The Automobile You’ve Waited For. 
Immediate delivery. Write today for illustrated circular and special 30 days 
ofer Doitnow. Address 


Kenmore Mfg. Co., 809 Gaff Bldg., Chicago. Il. 
























| Genesee presen 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 
pays all expenses 


$224 TO $244 YEARLY fest! sxc 


Founded 1830. had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Stenovraphy, Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 

All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. S-°‘e 

















Christmas CARDS 
9 Sarnia rece FREE 


morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 
Send only 2c stamp and receive 5 
CAPITAL CARD CO., DEPT. 15¢, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





The Celebrated 


When the writer 
visited the factory 
where this cele- 
brated ware was 
made he took par- 
ticular pains to in- 
quire how it was 
that they could 
ship this fine china 
to all parts of the 
world and not 
break it. 

Mr. Albright ex- 
plained it 
clearly. 
that they 
wood boxes 
of oak and 
each dish was 
packed in straw 
that had been 
moistened and run 
through a particu- 
lar machine, so that 
when the_ dishes 
were placed in the 
hardwood box and 
the cover nailed 
down that’ there 
was very little risk 
to run in the way 
of breakage. Then 
again he said that 
the company would 
supply free of all 
charge where any 
breakage occurred. 
In other words, a 
safe shipment is 
guaranteed. 
two illustrations on 
this page will give 
our readers some 
idea of the manner 
of shipment and 
how the ware looks under the camera. 


that 





Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 
colored gold and embossed cards FREE, 
Carrollton Ware 


Three years ago when the writer was 


looking for a good table ware set to supply the great family of readers to 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 


circular showing this dinner set just as it is. 


he received through the mails one morning a colored 


Any reader who is not familiar 


with this ware will be sent a colored circular on receipt of a postal card to 


this effect. 


During the past three years we have been the means of delivering this set 
of dishes to several thousand families who have shown their appreciation of 


these dishes by writing us very handsome testimonials. 1 
But if you would like to see just what 


to print here owing to lack of space. 


These we are unable 


this ware is, drop us a postal card and we will send you the colored circular. 
Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A square deal often has sharp corners. 


The head directs but the heart makes 
good. 


Brains are topmost in our bodies and 
should control them. 


Wise men are too incredulous, foolish 
men are too credulous. 


Wise men are conspicuous because 
there are few of them. 


Continually watch the clock and din-. 


ner time will come slowly. 


Success depends more on the man 
than on the kind of business. 


The secret of success is to keep 
earnestly and considerately at it. 


Publicity is thrust upon the absconder 
while honest men seek for it in vain. 


No man believes all he hears. He is 
a wise man who knows what to believe. 


Farming is the ideal occupation for 
the man who has plenty of money. 
What wonderful crops such a man can 
grow. 


Remedy for Chapped Hands.—A little 
vaseline rubbed over the hands or even 
a little pure soap left on the hands at 
washing will close the pores of the skin 
and prevent chapping. There is no 
danger in washing your hands in warm 
or hot water providing you rinse them 
thoroughly in cold water before wip- 
ing them. Warm water opens the pores 
of the skin and leaves the skin ex- 
posed to chapping. Cold water closes 
the pores. 


Protection of Trees from Wind.—Mr. 
S. O. Burgdorf asks how he can pro- 
tect his trees from the strong winds 
that prevail in his section of Michigan 
which have broken down trees. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Trees in such 
windy localities should be trained with 
very low heads, branching out within a 
foot of the ground. Thin out the 
branches so that they will not hold the 
wind like a ship sail. I do not know 
what more you can do except that I ad- 
vise you to plant a wind break on the 
windy side of your orchard of poplar 
trees, planted six feet apart in a row. 
These trees grow rapidly and will break 
the force of the wind. 


Everbearing Strawberries.—Mr. O. P. 
Maxson, of Illinois, asks if there is any 
everbearing strawberry that will yield 
liberally in July, August and September. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I have not had 
much experience with everbearing 
strawberries. Such experience as I have 
had with everbearing raspberries has 
discouraged me from looking for an 
everbearing strawberry. My opinion 
has been that there is no everbearing 
strawberry which could be safely plant- 
ed with the expectation of making it 
successful as a market variety. From 
what I have heard of Pan American I 
conclude that it comes nearer being an 
everbearing strawberry than any other. 
There are seasons when ordinary straw- 
berries bear fruit in July, August and 
September but not in sufficient quanti- 


ties to be marketed. 
Hardy Roses in Winter—Wm. F. 
Kline asks Green’s Fruit Grower how 


to protect hardy outdoor roses during 
winters. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I simply bank 
up with earth around the canes of the 
rose bushes twelve to eighteen inches 
high soon after the leaves fall. Next 
spring I expect that the tops of the rose 
bushes will be winter killed but this 
does not always occur. I am sure to 
find in perfect condition that portion of 
the bush which has been covered with 
earth. When spring comes I remove 
the earth and cut off all the dead por- 
tion. Even if the rose bushes are cut 
down as low as twelve inches from the 
ground there will be plenty of wood left 
to give an abundant snow of flowers. 
Another method is to bend down the 
bushes to the ground and cover them 
entirely with earth which is more labor- 
icus than the first method. 


Is Work a Beautifier?—-My answer is 
yes, if the work is accompanied in part 
by brain work. If the work is simply 
physical, if the worker does not exer- 
cise the mental faculties, work is not a 
beautifier, for it is the mind that il- 
lumines the face. The absence of mind 
work makes the face dull. Men and 
women, boys and girls, were built for 
work, and intended by nature for work. 
If we do not work we cannot be healthy, 


and if we are not healthy we can- 
not be attractive in appearance. How 
‘ often we find greater beauty in the 


kitchen maid who gets up early in the 
morning and works all day long than 
other members of the same family who 
do not labor. The complexion of the 
worker is apt to be lighter than that of 
the idler. 


About Investing Money.—If you are 
about to invest money it is well to get 
advice of some practical person. If 
you have a banker or lawyer friend they 
would be good advisers. 

If you have no such friend the edi- 
tor of Green’s Fruit Grower will give 
you his advice without charge provid- 
ing no investigations are necessary. 
Usually it will not be necessary to in- 
vestigate. 

A correspondent suggests that some- 
thing of this kind be done, inasmuch as 
rural people are beginning to have 
money to invest, and are not able to 
distinguish between good and bad in- 
vestments. Many of them are invest- 
ing in fraudulent mining schemes, 
fraudulent rubber plantations, or in 
vacant lots or farms many thousand 
miles away, which are more likely to be 
swamp lands than valuable farms. If 
you wish Green’s Fruit Grower to make 
investigations you should send $1.00 to 
cover expense of investigation. 


Two Apples.—Fanny: A late red ap- 
ple. Superior in beauty and quality, 
best of its season. This is a rare apple, 
scions of which went sent us by Charles 
Downing many years ago. Mr. Down- 
ing, who was one of the best authorities 
in his day, told me he considered Fanny 
one of the best of summer apples and 
one of the most beautiful. 

York Imrerial.—This 1s a large and 
beautiful red winter apple originating 
in Pennsylvania where it is a great suc- 
cess. It comes into bearing early and 
succeeds over a wide extent of country 
bearing regular and heavy crops. Its 
foliage and fruit are free from scab; 
its skin is yellow covered with bright 
red and striped; it is a good shipper 
bringing the highest price. The pecu- 
liarity of York Imperial is that though 
beautiful in form it is a little lop-sided 
—its color sells the fruit. What 
orchardists are continually seeking is a 
bright red apple the trees of which 
are productive and thrifty. Red apples 
always sell the best. Here is a bright 
red apple which will attract any buyer 
who visits your orchard. 


Peaches in Cold Storage.—We have 
just finished eating a basket of large 
and beautiful Elberta peaches after the 
peaches have been two weeks in cold 
storage. When the peaches were first 
taken out of the cold storage house 
they were fairly good in quality, but 
not so good as when first picked from 
the rees. The peaches deteriorated 
rapidly thus in three days their flavor 
was almost gone. The flesh s¢emed to 
have lost its juiciness. The peaches 
tasted as though they had been frozen. 
At the end of six days the peaches were 
as beautiful as ever in appearance but 
they were absolutely uneatable. There 
was no bad taste about them. They 
were simply tasteless and mealy. 

Apples and pears can be more suc- 
cessfully held in cold storage than 
peaches, yet any fruit held long in 
cold storage deteriorates, and will not 
keep so long after being removed from 
cold storage as other fruit which has 
not Been subjected to the cold storage 
treatment. 


How and When to Prune Currants.— 
John F. Derr, of Pennsylvania, asks the 
above question. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Currant bushes 
and fruit trees generally can be safely 
pruned at any time after the leaves fall 
up to the time that the leaves reap- 


pear again in the spring. Plants, vines 
and trees should not be pruned when 
in full leaf. In pruning the currant 
remember that no fruit appears on the 
new canes that spring up this year. The 
fruit is all borne on the currant bush 
on the old wood. After this old wood 
has borne two or three crops it should 
gradually be cut out, permitting the 
new wood to produce bearing branches. 
Allow only two or three _ bearing 
branches and cut out all the new 
branches but two or three. If the new 
branches push up too high the firs‘ sea- 
son cut back the tops a little. Currants 
will bear fruit abundantly, without any 
pruning, but by judicious pruning such 
as I have indicated much larger cur- 
rants and longer clusters can be 
secured. 


Price for a Barrel of Cider.—A lady 
subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks if she could get some one to ship a 
barrel of cider to Tampa, Florida, and 
what would it cost for the barrel de- 
livered there? 

C. A. Green’s reply: Though I have 
been an editor nearly thirty years I 
have never been asked this question, 
which is full of interest to many of our 
readers. I am glad of an opportunity 
to answer it. 

The empty barrel, holding forty-two 
gallons, would cost here from $1.50 to 
$2.00. The sweet cider to fill this large 
cask could probably be bought at Roch- 
ester for from $3.00 to $3.50. The dif- 
ficulty in shipping such a barrel of cider 
by freight is that the cider, unless pre- 
served in some manner, would fer- 
ment during shipment and blow out the 
bung, or burst the barrel. Then the 
question arises what preservative should 
be placed in the barrel to enable the 
sweet cider to be shipped safely to 
Florida. It might be on the road from 
two to three weeks or longer. There 
are many recipes for keeping cider 
sweet but the majority of them call for 
salicylic acid, and such preservatives 
are ruled out as objectionable by the 
pure food laws. Therefore there seem 
to be reasons why there are few who 
can contract to deliver a barrel of sweet 
cider to a patron of Florida. 


Tarred Paper on Fruit Trees.—Mr. H. 
L. McMurray, of Pennsylvania, says he 
has wrapped the trunks of his orchard 
trees with tarred paper to keep away 
the mice. He left the tarred paper on 
all summer and it kept the curculio 
away from the apple, plum and peach 
as he supposed. Two peach trees not 
wrapped with tarred .paper were .at- 
tacked with curculio. The bark of all 
the trees is now bright and healthy 
after having been wrapped over a year 
with tarred paper. He thinks the 
tarred paper is a remedy for curculio, 
for scale and scorching sun. He asks 
if it is safe to continue the use of 
tarred paper on his fruit trees. 

C. A. Green’s reply: There are dif- 
ferent grades of tarred paper. If there 
is not enough tar on the paper to cling 
to the bark of the trees I do not think 
there would be any danger in wrapping 
the trunks of fruit trees with this 
tarred paper but I would take the pre- 
caution of not binding the tarred paper 
too closely to the bark of the tree. It 
is dangerous to apply tar, paint or 
grease to the trunks of fruit trees but 
what little tar there is in tarred paper 
is generally so far absorbe@ in the 
paper as to do the bark and the trees 
no injury. There will be less danger in 
applying tarred paper to trees that have 
been planted two or three years than to 
trees more recently planted. 


Three Thousand Pairs of Shoes per 
Day.—I asked the manager of a Roch- 
ester shoe factory what time was re- 
quired for making a pair of shoes by 
up-to-date machinery. His reply as- 
tonished me. He said that it required 
thirty days to complete a pair of shoes 
owing to the fact that the leather had 
to be pressed into shape which required 
considerable time and that the shoes 
had to go through the hands of a large 
number of operators and a large num- 
ber of machines before completion. It 
is possible to make a shoe by machinery 
in much shorter time but it is not 
profitable to do _ so. Rochester is a 
center of the shoe manufacturers. The 
average factory here turns out complete 
three thousand pairs of shoes each day. 
This means that this morning three 
thousand pairs of shoes were cut out 
and made ready and three thousand 
pairs had reached the last stage of 
manufacturing and were ready for sale. 

How little most of us know about up- 
to-date shoe making and how little we 
appreciate the value of the hides of 
animals which go into the making of 
these shoes. The manufacturer of shoes 
makes but a little profit on each pair, 
not so much as the man who retails the 
shoes to you. 

There are twelve sizes of shoes made 
for women and girls. 


Had Heart Disease for 70 Years. 

Doctors are well meaning people but 
sometimes they distress patients need- 
lessly and almost frighten them to 
death. I know of men living in good 
health to-day who were pronounced by 
an expert (specialist) to have a fatal 
attack of kidney trouble. 

A near relative seemed to have heart 
disease when ten years old. At that 
time his heart palpitated so seriously 
as to cause him to faint. This seem- 
ing heart trouble continued with this 
friend for seventy years and yet to-day 
he is 84 years old and is working con- 
tinuously. 

Twenty years ago this friend had 
frequent attacks of palpitation, the 
heart stopping beating, and his friends 
thought it possible that he might die 
at any moment. This friend moved to 
a farm in North Dakota. He had 
previously been a city grocer. The out- 
door strenuous life reduced his weight 
largely and for many years his heart 
gave him no trouble. Now if he over 
exerts himself chasing a street car his 
heart troubles him. 

The doctors all pronounce his heart 
affected, but the probabilities are that 
he has a good sound heart, and that his 
troubles are caused by distension of the 
stomach, or by nervousness. An attack 
of nervousness will often cause a sound 
heart to palpitate, or miss a beat, and 
thus give the patient an idea that his 


heart is affected, whereas it may be 
sound. 
There are thousands of people liv- 


ing to-day who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians many years ago, 
Therefore if a doctor announces that 
you have a diseased heart, diseased 
kidneys or some other ailment that is 
liable to terminate fatally, do not take 
the matter too seriously, but aim to live 
the natural life, outdoor life with 
plenty of exercise, drinking a quart of 
pure water daily and endeavor to for- 
get that you have any ailments. 


The Rural Church. 

Is the rural church declining in use- 
fulness? This question has the atten- 
tion of many people who are interested 
in churches. Conventions have been 
called in New York state to discuss the 
problem. 

It is generally conceded that there 
has been a decline in the activity of the 
rural church. This is deeply deplored, 
for it has in the past done a marvelous 
work for good. It continues to do good 
work but is not doing what it might ac- 
complish. The causes for the decline of 
the rural church may be, first, the sell- 
ing of farms by leading church mem- 
bers, who move to the city for the pur- 
puse of educating their children or other 


reasons. The second, by lack of strong 
progressive preachers in the country, 
and third, by the lack in the young 


people, the rising generation, of that in- 
terest in the church which their fathers 
and mothers exhibited. 

Nothing in this world is_ perfect, 
therefore we cannot expect the church 
to be perfect. The church is made up 
of individuals and we know that in- 
dividuals are imperfect. Clergymen are 
imperfect. Many clergymen have not 
the courage to proclaim their convic- 
tions. They are too conventional and 
have a horror of innovations. 

A leader in church work at Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently said to me that the aver- 
age church is far behind che times. 
He meant by this that the church in its 
management is practically where it was 
fifty years ago. Everything else has 
advanced. We build better houses, we 
are better farmers and fruit growers, 
we make better bread and butter, we 
live better and know more than we 
did fifty years ago, but the church has 
seemingly made no such progress, but 
is the same practically as it was in old 
times. 

It is claimed that the best young 
men are not going into the ministry. If 
true this is sad, but we trust it may not 
be true. 

The rural church should be the social 
center of the community. I know of 
many such churches which are the 
social center. The people who live near 
these favored churches rely almost en- 
tirely upon the church for social gath- 
ering, lectures and_ entertainments. 
Something is doing at all times through- 
out the year at these live village 
churches. But there are many churches 
which are open only on Sunday. The 
main effort of the pastor is to preach 
two sermons a week and open the doors 
cf the small room for the weekly prayer 
meeting. 

I am a church man. I sympathize 
with the churches and church work. I 
know how difficult it is to advance the 
church to that position which it should 
attain in this age of rapid development. 
There is a problem before every church 
in the land, and that is, how can they 
be managed to do the people the most 
good? We shall be glad to get brief 
helpful suggestions from the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower on this subject. 
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So 
© ‘The Fourteen Errors of Life. @ 
@ By Judge Rentoul, in London @ 

“Standard.” 

The fourteen mistakes of life © 
Judge Rentoul told the Bartholo- © 
mew Club are: 

It’s a mistake to attempt to set 
up our own standard of right and 
wrong and expect everybody to 
conform to it. 

It’s a mistake to try to meas- 
ure the enjoyment of others by 
our own. 

It’s a mistake to expect uni- 
formity of opinion in this world. 

It’s a mistake to look for judg- 
ment and experience in youth. 

It’s a mistake to endeavor to 
mould all dispositions alike. 

It’s a mistake not to yield in 
unimportant trifles. 

It’s a mistake to look for per- 
fection in our own actions. 

It’s a mistake to worry our- 
selves and others about what can- 
not be remedied. 

It’s a mistake not to alleviate 
if we can all that needs alleviation. © 

It’s a mistake not to make @ 
allowances for the weaknesses of @ 
others. 

It’s a mistake to consider any- @ 
thing impossible that we cannot o 
ourselves perform. 6 

It’s a mistake to believe only @ 
what our finite minds can grasp. @ 

It’s a mistake to live as if the @ 
moment, the time, the day were so @ 
important that it would live for- © 
ever. 6 

It’s a mistake to estimate people @ 
by some outside quality, for it is @ 
that within which makes the man. @ 


© o 
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When You Have Found Your Place. 


You will be happy in it—contented, 
joyful, cheerful, energetic. 

The days will be all too short for 
you. Dinner time and closing time will 
come before you realize it. 

All your faculties will give their con- 
sent to your work; will say “Amen” to 
your occupation. There will be no pro- 
test anywhere in your nature. 

You will not feel humiliated because 
you are a farmer, or a blacksmith, or a 
shoemaker; because, whatever your oc- 
cupation or profession you will be an 
artist instead of an artisan. 

You will not apologize because you 
are not this or that, because you will 
have found your place and will be satis- 
fied. 

You will feel yourself growing in 
your work and your life broadening 
and deepening. 

Your work will be a perpetual tonic 
to you. There will be no drudgery in 
it. 

You will go to your task with delight 
and leave it with regret. 

Life will be a glory, not a grind.— 
“Success Magazine.” 
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Took Her at Her Word. 


A woman came into the general store 
with a jar of butter. She desired to 
exchange it for another jar of butter. 
In churning her butter she discovered 
a mouse in the churn. 

“It didn’t injure the butter,” she said 
to the storekeeper, ‘‘and to anyone who 
did not know the circumstances it 
would taste all right.” 

Taking the woman at her word, the 
merchant carried her jar into the back 
room, transferred her butter to another 
jar and the gratified customer took back 
her mouse ‘butter, with a _ thousand 
thanks for the accommodation. 

There is a great deal of needless 
trouble in the world on account of 
squeamish sentiment. — Milwaukee 
“Journal.” 

The Editor’s Lament.—The following 
is from a leading newspaper out in 
North Dakota: “It is reported that one 
of the fastidious ladies in a netghbor- 
hood town kneads bread with her gloves 
on. This incident may be somewhat 
peculiar, but there are others. The edi- 
tor of this paper needs bread with his 
shoes on. He needs bread with his shirt 
on. He also needs bread with his pants 
on, and, unless some of the delinquent 
subscribers to this ‘Old Rag of. Free- 
dom’ pay up before long, he will need 
bread without a blamed thing on—and 
North Dakota is no Garden of Eden in 
the wintertime.” 
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Followed Instructions—‘“Now look 
here, young man,” said the editor to 
the young reporter, “when you are writ- 
ing these paragraphs you must always 
Say ‘alleged,’ else you’ll soon get us into 
serious trouble. 

So when the young reporter was sent 
to do a concert that evening he wrote: 

“Mr. Brown, the alleged tenor, sang 
an alleged song and duly responded to 
an alleged encore.” 





Gld Ladies’ Club Creed. 

The “youngest” old ladies of Los An- 
geles have organized a club. They call 
themselves the Jolly Old Ladies. They 
are. the “youngest” old ladies because 
they boast about their age, bubble with 
optimism and never intend to get old 


° at heart. 


The creed of this Jolly Old Ladies’ 
club reads: 

“Cheerfulness 
youth. 

“Flowers are the poetry of fragrance, 
and of color. 

“Life is eternal. There is no such 
thing as so-called death. Mortals mere- 
ly ‘pass on’ from this world to another. 

“Happiness and a good disposition go 
hand in hand. 

“Dwelling on such subjects as sick- 
ness, disaster or death is strictly pro- 
hibited. 

“As like attracts like, sweet, tender 
sentiments, often expressed, mould a 
character of sweetness and tenderness. 
Be jolly at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances.” 

To be eligible to this organization one 
must at first be an optimist, possess 
an abiding faith in all things good and 
have passed her sixtieth birthday. After 
that, when a vacancy occurs and one 
has qualified by never losing her temper 
and being able at 60 to laugh with the 
enthusiasm of 16, she may become a 
member of the Jolly Old Ladies’ Club.— 
Los Angeles ‘‘Examiner.” 
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Why Not To-day? 

It’s rather early to be thinking about 
Christmas. 

But it’s a good thing to be early. You 
always get an early start when you go 
nutting or fishing. ° 

I want to suggest that Green’s Fruit 
Grower will make a good Christmas 
present to your boy, your girl, your 
relative, friend, or your fruit loving 
pastor. 

Consider for a moment the good serv- 
ice that may be secured from a pub- 
lication like this when read in the fam- 
ily throughout the year. 

One little suggestion may be worth 
$10 or possibly $100. One suggestion 
in regard to the management of your 
garden, orchard, vineyard or  berry- 
field, one suggestion in regard to health, 
one suggestion in regard to the kitchen 
work, may be of great service to one 
of your friends. 

Then again I want to increase the 
number of the Fruit Grower family. 
You can help me do this if you will. 

Before you forget it will you kindly 
sit down and send us a yearly subscrip- 
tion for some relative or friend? If you 
can send us a three-year subscription 
for $1.00 all the better. 


— 








Ruskin Says—All works of quality 
must bear a price in proportion to the 
skill, time, expense, and risk attending 
their invention and manufacture. Those 
things called dear are when justly esti- 
mated the cheapest; they are attended 
with much less profit to the artist than 
those which everybody calls cheap. 

Beautiful forms and compositions are 
not made by chance nor can they ever 
in any material be made at small ex- 
pense. 

A composition for cheapness and not 
for excellence of workmanship is the 
most frequent and certain cause of the 
rapid decay and destruction of arts and 
manufactures. 





Playing Safe.—‘Doctor,” said the 


caller, ‘I’m a victim of insomnia. Can 
you cure me?” 
“IT can,” replied the physician. “But 


before I take the case I want to ask you 
one question. Are you in business for 
yourself or do you work for others?” 

“I’m employed as a clerk at a 
grocery,” answered the patient. 

“Then you'll have to pay in advance,” 
said the doctor. “I’m not doubting your 
honesty, but after I get through with 
you the chances are you will sleep so 
soundly you’ll lose your job. Then you 
can’t pay me.’’—Chicago ‘News.’ 





Advertising Wisdom.—If there is one 
enterprise on earth that a quitter should 
leave severely alone it is advertising. 
To make a success of advertising one 
must be prepared to stick like a barn- 
acle on a boat’s bottom. He should 
know before he begins that he must 
spend money—lots of it. Somebody 
must tell him that he cannot hope to 


reap results commensurate with his ex- 
penditure early in the game. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk; it pulls. It begins 


very gently at first but the pull 
steady. It increases day by day and 
year by year until it exerts an irresis- 
tible power.—John Wanamaker. 





A Charitable World.—‘‘Your money 
must be a burden to you at times.” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Dustin 
“but you’d be surprised: to see how 
many I find who are willing to bear 
other people’s burdens.”—Washington 
“Star.” 





Something New from Kalamazoo 






Prove for yourself in own that the Kalamazoo is the most 
most stove or range for you to use 
No 316 , with special terms 


econom Bas 
—Your money back if it’s not. Send for 
and pare Kalamazoo prices with others. 


Cash or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a 
lamaszoo in her home. You can buy on easy time or pay cash. 
log. be it 


Either way—you save 8 to 840 on 
easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in world. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS ARE NOW IN USE 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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Jduranttase AT OUR RISK 


] until you know you have the best one—one that 
DON T PUT IN A LIGHTING SYSTEM is safe and will satisfy you. American Systems 
are guaranteed absolutely. We put them in at our risk, and we have never had a dissatisfied purchaser. 

When you put in a lighting system you expect it to last as long as your home stands. You can’t 
afford to run any risk of an unsatisfactory one that you may have to take out and replace, 

It is surely safer to investigate and put the burden of risk on the concern that puts in your lighting, 
We want to accept that risk and guarantee you a satisfactory, safe, brilliant and economi- 
cal system, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 

Fourteen years reputation for perfect lighting systems and $200,000.00 capital stand behind 
that guarantee. 

Write us to-day for information that will save you a lot of money and trouble, no matter what sys- 
Just drop us a postal now. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
431-E. Williams Street ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


tem you may adopt. 
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TheGreat 
Question- 
Answerer 


Life is a series of questions 
from early childhood to old age. 
In this Twentieth Century suc- 
cess or preferment comes only to 
the man who knows! If you 
are a successful man you know 
that the most valuable set of 
books for any library, either in 
the home, the office or on the 
farm, is one to which you can 
turn and easily find therein, in 
clear and simple language, not only the answers to all questions, but also 
exact and concise information on all subjects. No single set of volumes has 
ever before met this exact need. How often have you desired such a work of refer- 
ence in your home or in your office? How often has your boy or girl attending 
school longed for just this kind of a question-answerer—and how much better 
fitted would they be in the days to come to face the great problems of life 
were you to provide them with this compact, clear and untechnical reference 
work? This great question-answerer is 


A COMPLETE WORKING LIBRARY 


built upon a comprehensive and far-reaching plan—compiled by an Association of 
Editors, whose life work has been the compiling of the great works of reference 
now in print, and whose experience and foresight enabled them to see wherein the 
ordinary reference work fai's to fill the requirements of a question-answerer—for 
the home, the office, the school room, store and farm. 

There are many works of reference, all high in price, but not one that will 
compare favorably with this great question-answerer, the price of which is so 
small that a few cents a day = for it. 

It is emphatically a Question-Answereri Designed for use everywhere 
where questions arise. It answers them instantly in a clear and simple manner. 

We know you must be interested in a set of books of this character, and we 
wish you to judge their merits. We have prepared an attractive book, which 


WE WILL SEND YOU—FREE. 


It is a handsome book of 108 specimen pages, with color plates and full 
page photographic reproductions from this new Library. We will be glad to 
send this book to you, without obligation or expense on your part. But as 
the supply of these attractive books is necessarily limited we cannot abso- 
lutely promise one to you, unless you make prompt request for it. The 
coupon given herewith will save you the trouble of writing a letter, 
and also insure early attention to your request. 






















G.F.G. 

LOW COST COMPARED WITH OTHER WORKS. y 208 
Another pleasing feature about this new Working Library &E THE 

is its reasonable price. The cost of the usual encyclopedia {££ UNITED 
ranges from $5 to $10 per volume—which keeps it beyond the A EDITORS 


reach of many. This Library, which contains features 
not found in an ordinary encyclopedia, js offered at 
so low a price that it will astonish you when you exam- 
ine the volumes, with their clear type, good paper, 
and wealth of maps, illustrations, and beautiful 
color plates. You will find that the saving of 
only a few cents a day for a short time will 
place this fine Library in your home. 
Do Not Delay ! Send the Request Cou- 
pon, with your name and address, to-day, 
and make sure of obtaining the book and 
full particulars. It will pay you! 
THE UNITED EDITORS 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AR 
Aa 225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


© Without expense or obliga- 
* tion on my part, please send 
m 


is” e Prospectus of your new 
Working Library for Answer- 
ing Questions. 
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Buckwheats. 


The frost is on the pumpkin patch, 
The fire is in the stubble, 

Vacation’s o’er and business here 
With all its toil and trouble, 

And from the city’s crowded homes 
To farmsteads lone and sunny, 

A million wait at breakfast time 
For buckwheat cakes and honey. 


Away with costly caviare 
And canvasback and salmon 
And truffles, only in the reach 
Of Midas or of Mammon; 
A symphony in brown and gold 
Each morning gets my money; 
It is a smoking pyramid 
Of buckwheat cakes and honey. 
s i Irving. 








What Would Our Forefathers Think? 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jane Elliott Snow. 

What would they think if they could 
revisit our earth and enter some of our 

modern kitchens? 

They would think that those modern 
women have so many conveniences, and 
so little to do that life must be a mer- 
ry-go-round. 

In imagination I hear one of them 
say: “I was in Mrs. Jones’ kitchen and 
she had a gas-range, a fireless cooker; 
an ice chest and a water filter; a patent 
sweeper and a vacuum cleaner. 

“She had a great variety of 
utensils, all in blue and white 
and her kitchen from floor to 
was finished in blue and white. 

“I went into her basement 
hold there were stationary 
running water, both hot and cold. 
There was a drying room where the 
clothes were very soon made ready for 
ironing, which was done with an 
electric flatiron, and the whole house 
was lighted with electricity.”’ 

Then the foremother sits down and 
falls to thinking. She recalls the time 
when she was on earth and when the 
women cooked by an old fashioned fire= 
place and baked in an iron kettle stand- 
ing over a little heap of glowing coals, 

She thought of the time when women 
spun, wove, knit, and sewed all gar- 
ments by hand. ) 

Our foremother 
what the 
to do. 

Then she thought she would remain 
over one day and take notice. 

She did so and the routine was al- 
most as follows: 

The housewife arose early, because it 
was the morning for scalding and 
cleaning the refrigerator, and it must 
be done before the ice man came 
around. Then the filter was treated in 
the same way and put out doors to air. 

There was one servant to help, but 
the mistress had to help too, because 
one pair of hands couldn’t do it all. 

By the time these were attended to 
orders had to be given over the tele- 
phone to the grocer and meat dealer 
for the family supplies for the day. 
The dry goods merchant delivered a 
few packages, and the bills had to be 
paid. 
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* The Country Girl of To-day. 

The country girl of to-day is edu- 
cated. Not only has she reached the 
height in the intellectual world that her 
city cousin has attained, but is often 
far advanced; not only has she the 
knowledge obtained from colleges and 
universities, but from early childhood 
mother nature has been her tireless 
instructor, for 


“Thus her life exempt from _ public 
haunts 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 
Our lady of to-day enjoys many of 


what might be called luxuries that the 
farmer’s daughter of twenty years ago 
scarcely dreamed of. Such as country 
¢lubs, farmers’ institutes, rural mail 
delivery, rural telephone lines, inter- 
urban electric lines and automobiles. 
Nothing is too great for the country 
girl. Is she any less a lady because 
of her willing hand, her charitable heart 
and country home? Much of the city 
social life is hollow and undesirable, 
where the society belle is fascinating 
and heartless, where the young man is 
gallant and_ reckless. The country 
maiden esteems her gentleman friends 
for their true worth, ‘compares them 
spiritually and morally with the highest 
gtandards. For she has been taught 
early in life that modesty and purity 
are twin sisters and vulgarity and vice 
are seldom divorced. She is a regular 
attendant at church, and the recipient 
of countless blessings as a result of her 
earnest work in its various departments 
as she feels the approving smile of her 
Heavenly Father. 

Not only does she entertain others, 
but is capable of entertaining herself. 
In this age of countless papers and 
magazines, she has many at her dis- 
posal and, as the country girl has very 
decided opinions about everything she 
hears or-reads, the good is retained and 
the bad discarded. 

If the farmer. is not at home when 
friends Gall’ on business his daughter 
shows them the stock, mentions the 
good points; states the prices, prepares 
them a good dinner, renders a selection 
on the piano, and makes herself useful. 
—Orabell Shaffer Bell. 

Hints to Housekeepers. 


To remove ink stains, soak the ink 
in some milk over night, then rub well, 
dipping into the milk frequently. Re- 
peat if necessary. It has never failed 
the second time. Some very old stains 
have been removed by this process. 

The cork, or German method of 
cleaning knives is simpler than ours, 
and saves much manual labor. Take a 
stout cork from a wine bottle, and dip 
it into the knife powder, which must 
be previously moistened. Place the 
knife flat and rub it with the cork. In 
a few seconds the knife will be quite 
clean and polished, and only require 
wiping with a duster. 

The best grade of light brown sugar 





Then there was the matter of enter- 
taining. The daughter was in college is invaluable in the kitchen. For sea- 
and her “fraternity” was to meet at her Soning it is far superior to granulated, 
home that afternoon, when light re- being sweeter, and having a more 
f-eshments were to be served. pleasing flavor. 

In the midst of these preparations a A dainty color scheme for a small 
telephone call announced that Mr. So- bedroom is gray and white, with wis- 


and-So, the father’s business agent, was 
in town and would come home .with 
him to the six o’clock dinner. 

Then the hurrying and the scurrying 
to prepare that dinner. Just a “simple 
affair,”’ only four courses. 

One foremother remained for the day, 
but no longer. She was weary and con- 
cluded that women worked no harder 
in the days when they brought water 
from the spring, and mad-~ all their 
clothes by hand, than they do now with 
every modern convenience, 
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Stuffing for Ducks.—Chop very finely 
four ounces of boiled onions, a table- 
spoonful of green chopped sage, four 
ounces of fine bread crumbs, and one 
minced apple. Season with pepper and 
salt. Many cooks add the beaten yolk 
of an egg, but two tablespoonfuls of 
milk answer the same purpose. With 
thi: stuff the bird; secure the end to 
keep in the stuffing. Do not truss the 
duck too closely. 





taria hangings. 

There is a very convenient, well fitted 
dressing table which may be packed 
for traveling. 

There are little silver rings to set 
a tumbler in so that it will not leave a 
mark on the tablecloth. 





One Woman’s Scheme. 

A woman with a lot of foresight has 
evolved a plan for painting the stairs 
that may commend itself to other 
women who live in a small house with 
only one pair of stairs. She paints 
one step, skips the next, and so on to 
the top; then she waits a day or two 
and paints every other step again, and 
in this way no one is inconvenienced, 
and her steps are not the unsightly 


things they might be if not painted 
at all. 





Horace Bushnell says that ‘“‘even the 


stars would rot’? were there not move- 
ment among the heavenly bodies. 
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Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





















“KODAK” 


on that Christmas List. 


There’s nothing, unless it be the after-delight in the pictures 
themselves, that more universally appeals to young and old than 
picture taking. And it’s inexpensive now, for Kodak has made it 


Box form Kodaks at $5.00 to $12.00 and Brownie Cameras 
(they work like Kodaks) at $1.00 to $12.00 and high speed 
Kodaks with anastigmat lenses at $40.00 and upward, offer an 
infinite variety, but in none ofthem have we omitted the principle 
that has made the Kodak success—simplicity. 


THE ILLUSTRATION above shows the No. 2 Brownie for 24x34 
Fitted with good lens, shutter for time or snap shots, two finders. 
Loads in daylight with our film cartridges. 
make good pictures with it, for it works like a Kodak. Price $2 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
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Is so simple- whet, — can 


376 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























How to Use the Apple. 

The apple eater seldom has dys- 
pepsia. 

Sliced Apples for Breakfast.—Pare 
and slice several apples; put them into 
a baking dish; cover with cream. Bake 
twenty minutes, 

Sliced Apples With Oatmeal.—Pare 
and slice several apples; put into a bak- 
ing dish and cover with well cooked 
oatmeal, bake fifteen minutes. Serve 
with milk and sugar. 

Sliced Apples With Flake-Food.— 
Pare and slice several apples. Place a 
few slices in each individual breakfast 
food dish, align and cover with crisp 
flakes fresh from the oven. Serve with 
sugar and cream. 

Apples and Cream.—Peel, quarter and 


core eight or ten juicy sour apples; 
chop them coarsely; sweeten with 
powdered sugar and squeeze the juice 


of an orange over them; mix thorough- 
ly; serve with whipped cream. 


Baked Apples.—Remove the cores 
and stand in baking pan, add a littie 
water, bake in a quick oven, basting 
frequently. Serve warm or cold, with 
or without cream. 

Steamed Apples.—Select apples of 
uniform size, remove the cores, and 


place ina steamer. Steaming must con- 
tinue without interruption until the ap- 
ple is quite tender. Serve like baked 
apples. 

Stewed Apples.—Core 
ing, stand in a flat bottom kettle, add 
water to cover the bottom, cover and 
simmer gently until they are just soft. 


without par- 


Lift with a skimmer. Add to the water 
in the kettle sugar to sweeten and a 
few drops of lemon juice. Pour over 
apples. Serve cold. 


Apple Sauce.—Cut apples in thin 
slices and add water to prevent scorch- 
ing; as soon as they boil press through 
collander to remove skins. To each 
half pint add butter the size of a hick- 
ory nut, and sugar. Serve warm or 
cold. 

Whole Apple Sauce.—Pare, quarter 
and core apples. Make a syrup from 
half a pint of sugar and a half pint of 
water. When it boils add a little lemon 
peel and then the apples. Put them 
on the back part of the stove where they 
may cook slowly. 
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Lodger.—Here’s a nice breakfast to 
ask a friend to. Did you lay the table, 
Mary? 
Yes, sir. 





All but the eggs, sir. 

















odaks and Supplies 
A full line of Photographic Goods always in 
stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders. 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Women Who Can Keep Secrets. 

Can a woman keep a secret? asks 
the “Rural Weekly.” 

An official of the Bank of England 
has recently opposed the employment 
of women clerks on the ground that 
they are unsafe in that they cannot 
keep the confidences of their employers. 

London business women who have 
had opportunity to study the weak- 
nesses of their own sex are protesting 
against the action of the financier, and 
in public statements contend that a 
woman can be trusted with a secret as 








completely as can any man. 
Mrs. Eustace Miles, who employs a 
large number of women, declares that 


business women are as discreet as busi- 
ness men, but she admits that women 
with no interests or responsibilities may 
be unreliable in a confidence. The idle 
woman is the chattering gossip, where- 
as the busy woman thinkS more than 
she talks. 

All of which is interesting and prob- 
ably all right for London. But in the 
United States the value of the woman 
in business has been proved beyond 
doubt. There are nearly 10,000,000 of 
them in trade, and many occupy posi- 
tions of the greatest importance, re- 
quiring the same ability that is required 
of a man. The very number of women 
in confidential positions in the United 
States is proof that we Americans be- 
lieve they can be trusted. 

Here, as in England, it is probably 
true that the women who can keep 
secrets are women who are too busy to 
gossip and, by the same token, the in- 
discreet talker is the woman who has 
nething else to do but discuss affairs 
which are none of her business. 

0 

Gold Cake.—One cup sugar, six egg 
yolks, one-half cup butter, two cups 
fiour, one teaspoonful baking powder, 
one teaspoonful Baker’s extract orange. 
Cream butter and sugar; add yolks well 
beaten; flavoring extract; mix baking 
powder thoroughly with flour; bake in 
moderate oven, and cover with plain 
icing. 
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Old-fashioned honest 
quality of our grand- 
mothers’ time is still in 
these standard calicoes 
after more than 
years— 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints 


Beautiful new de- 
signs, printed in colors 
that will not fade, on 
cloth of exceptional 
quality, make these the 
cotton dress-goods of 
enduring service. 

If yourdealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone Prints write 
us his name. We'll help 
him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson. Sr. 















In the Kitchen. 


In mixing pepper or any powdered 
substance with a liquid, mix in as small 
a portion of the liquid as possible, and, 
when well mixed, add the rest of the 
liquid. 

A small dish of fine charcoal kept 
upon a shelf of a dark closet or. in 
the refrigerator and renewed every 
week, will absorb all odors and help 
very much to keep things fresh and 
sweet. 

Almonds chopped fine and browned 
in sugar make a delicious ice cream. 
There are also good almond puddings, 
Bavarian creams and cakes of. every 
variety. Blanched almonds, cut in 
strips, if mixed with the batter of 
chocolate loaf cake add richness and 
delicacy. The Germans also use them 
a great deal in their famous coffee 
cake and other fancy breads, 

“It is always a task,” says one 
woman, “to take off the grease, when 
one is making gravy in a hurry. It 
may be done almost instantly by go- 
ing over the top of the pan with a bit 
of ice. The grease adheres to the ice 
and hardens at once. This applies to 
soup stock or any hot liquid from 
which one wishes to separate the grease 
without waiting for it to get cold. 





We Cats, 
If every dog must have his day, 
And every man his rights, 
And every woman always the last say, 
We cats must have our nights. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower Patterns 


ott ae Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 

oO Be 

3113—Boys’ Russian Suit, consisting of a 
Blouse having removable shield and 


Sleeves plaited at bottom or finished 
with wristbands; and Knickerbockers. 
4 sizes, 2 to years. 
3101—Ladies’ Maternity Dress, closing in 
front, with body lining, and an at- 
tached five-gored Skirt having extra 
length at top for readjusting, darts 
and plaits at front to be let out for 
extra width, and an inverted box plait 
, at the back. 8 sizes, 32 to 4 
8111—Girl’s and Child’s Coat. 5 sizes, 
1 2 to 10 years. 
3092—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 
36, 40 and 44. 
8091—Girl’s and Child’s One Piece Dress, 
closing at front. 5 sizes, 3 to 11 years. 
3088—Ladies’ Six Gored Yoke Skirt, clos- 
ing at left side of back. 6 sizes, 22 


to 32. 
3089—Misses’ Semi-Fitting Princess 
Dress, with rem«vable chemisette. 
sizes, 13 to 17 years. 
3085—Misses’ Eight Gored Skirt, 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern 


4 sizes, 32, 


clos- 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, 


ing at left side, back seam. 3 sizes, 13 
to 17 years. 
3100—Girl’s and Child’s One-Piece En- 
velope Apron, closing with buttons at 
each side. 5 sizes, 3 to 11 years. 
3093—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 7 


to 44. 
3093—Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
3087—Girls’ One-Piece Dress, with re- 
movable chemisette. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 


years. 
3102—Misses’ Shirt Waist, with remov- 
able chemisette. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


sizes, 32 


3107—Misses’ Full Length Coat. 3 sizes, 
13 to 17 years. 
3110—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt, closin 


at left side of front. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 
3106—Ladies’ Princess Dress, with full 
or three-quarter length sleeves and 


with or ithout chemisette. 7 sizes, 
32 to 44. 

3104—Ladies’ Nine Gored Skirt, with an 
inverted box plait at centre-back 


seam and side-plaits at lower part of 
the other seams. 8 sizes, 22 to 
3097—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 
body lining, high or low neck and long 
or elbow sleeves. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


by number, and give size in inches. 
N..1%. 


Apple Cellars. 


An apple cellar should be the tidiest 
and sweetest corner of the house. Noth- 
ing else should ever be stored in it. 
Its walls should be at least twenty 
inches thick, and it should have abun- 
dant light. All summer it should be 
open to drafts of air and kept entirely 
free of any decay. There should be no 
moldy boards nor any smell of mildew; 
in other words, the air should be fit to 
breathe. When the apples are stored 
the draft should be stopped, and when 
steady cold sets in you should shut the 
cellar tight and let it stay closed until 
May. You can place such a cellar as 
this conveniently under part of your 
barn, possibly, or under your carriage 
house, only there should be no stable 
adjacent. The floor overhead should be 
covered with autumn leaves, spread 
thickly to prevent any change of at- 
mosphere below. The thermometer all 
winter should stand at about thirty- 
three—just above freezing. Put your 
apples in shallow bins; cement the 
floor to keep out rats; and if barrels 
are used, set them up somewhat from 
the floor.—E. P. Powell, in “Outing 
Magazine.” 


To Remove Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Stains. 

White goods, colored cotton *and 

woolen materials. The cloth is wetted, 

and a sponge dipped in oil of turpen- 





tine or benzine passed several times 
over the stain; a piece of blotting 


paper is then placed over the stain and 
a hot iron is placed over the stained 
place. The entire material is then 
washed out in warm soap and water. 
For silk, satin and similar materials, 
a thin paste is formed of magnesium 
carbonate and ether, which is spread 
over the stain. When the ether has 
been volatilized the magnesia~stain is 
brushed away or removed with a piece 
of soft bread. Old stains of the nature 
indicated above are first dampened with 
chloroform, and then the processes as 
above described are carried out. In 
any case, to entirely remove the stain 
will necessitate several repetitions of 
the process. 





Borax in the Household. 

Borax is of great aid in the house- 
hold. Some of its purposes are as fol- 
lows: A disinfectant and an antiseptic, 
a washing powder for both the dining 
room and kitchen, brightens chinaware, 
glassware and silver, purifies coffee and 
tea pots from musty taste or color, 
simple remedy for many ailments, great 
aid to weak eyes, washed in a solution 
of borax; for sore throat a small quan- 


Water Works Country 


“Hello, Jim, when did you 

ae ; in a water-works sys- 
em 

“About a month ago, Char- 
ley, and I never real- 
ized before how much 
convenience and real 
as I’ve been 
missing all this time.’”’ 

“I sent fora free book 
Isaw advertised, called 
“How I solved the 
Water Supply Prob- 
lem,’ pt it opened my 
eyes, I tell you.” 

: “It convinced me 
a}: that I could have run- 
\ ning water on my place 
as easily as town peo- 
ple, so I ordered an 
outfit, set it up myself, 
and it works to lec- 
tion. It is called the 


Leade, 
Water System 


“I put ina bath room, have hot 
and cold water in the kitchen and 
laundry and you see what a strong 
pressure I have in this hose.” 

- “How do you get that pressure, 
im? 
“Its very simple, Charley-com- 
pressed air. ou see, my wind 
mill pumps water into a steel 
tankin pe § basement (not the old- 
fashioned clumsy, outdoor grav- 
ity tank). The air in this tank, 
ing elastic, is compressed into 
the upper half as the water en- 
ters. This compressed air then 
gives a pressure which forces the 
water through the pipes all over 
ms house, the garden and the 
arn 





































“I can wash my buggies, clean 
out the stables, water the gar- 
dens, and pipe water to the stock 
so easily, it seems almost like a 
dream.” 

“Then I have absolute fire pro- 
tection, and that’s worth a great 
deal on the farm you know.” 

Do want a copy of this 
book, Mr. Reader? 

It will show you how easily 
this system can be a plied to 
your own farm, and what a time 
and labor saver it will prove, 
at moderate cost. ‘ 

The title of the book is “How 
I Solved the Water Supply 
Problem” and we send it FREE 
to any one interested. Better 
write now, while the subject is 
fresh in your mind. You'llsure- 
ly enjoy reading it. Address 


LEADER IRON WORKS 


2401 Jasper St., DECATUR, ILL. 
Room 531-15 Williams St., New York City 
















tity dissolved in the mouth and swal- 
lowed is effective; a cold in the head 
may be relieved by snuffing borax 
powder; bites of insects and summer 
rashes will be comforted. with a bath 
in borax water, and a small amount of 
borax added to the bath gives splendid 
results, being much better than soap. 


oO. 
aoe 


“T hate to be contradicted,” she said. 

“Then I won’t contradict you,” he 
returned. 

“You don’t love me,” she asserted. 

“IT don’t,” he admitted. 

“Your a hateful thing,” she cried. 

“T am,” he replied. 

“T believe you are trying to tease 
me,” she said. 

“T am,” he conceded. 





These and other sizes, from $2 to $60, are shown in colors and 
— a — Sad ee yo 
a postal for it y—right now, ore you oe 
{ Hancock Rug Mills, Dept. M, Philadelphia 












Why pay a dealer’s profit when, 
you can buy direct at marufacturers 
prices,and get better quality and greater 
variety? We’ve been making rugs for a 
quarter-century,and we stand behind every 
one we sell with a y g at 


Hancock Rugs 
are honestly made—strong and durable. They wear 
likeoak. The designs are distinguished and the color- 
ings exquisite. See these low prices for 9x12 rugs: 
Ingrains, $3.60 c4 co on stries, $11 to $17.50 
elve 
Axminsters, Body Brussels, Wiltons,$20.50 to$36.50 
Preight paid to the Mississippi on $10 orders, to Pacific 
coast on $25 orders, 











“And that you do love me?” 








a ee te 

“For a moment she was silent. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I do hate a| 
man who’s weak enough to be led by} 
awoman. He ought to have a mind of | 
his own—and strength.” | 

He sighed. What else could he do?—} 
New York “Times.” 





Teaching the Teacher.—Johnnie was 
sent to study mathematics and the 
teacher told him that it was a true 
science. 

“For instance,” he said, “if it takes 
one man twelve days to build a house, 
then twelve men can build it in one 
day.” 

Johnnie replied: “And 288 men will 


CALLA LILY BULBS 


A DwarF CALLA, Snow 
White, that blooms freely 
all winter. As a pot plant, 
it’s hard to beat. Three 
Flowering Bulbs for 25c, 
8 for 50c, 20 for $1.00, 
and our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of Bulbs. 


BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
Route No. 1 Box No. 54 
HOLLAND, MICH. 

















build it in an hour, 1728 in a minute 
and 1,036,800 men will put it up ina 
second. Now, I don’t believe they could 
build one brick in that time. Again, if 
one ship can cross the Atlantic in 
twelve days, twelve ships should be able 
to cross it in one day. I don’t believe 
that, either, so I’m not going to study 
mathematics,” -and Johnnie left the 
teacher studying it himself.—Dundee 
“Advertiser.” 


Fate.—I saw a delicate flower had 
grown up two feet high between the 
horses’ path and the wheel track. An 
inch more to right or left had sealed 
its fate, or an inch higher, and yet it 
lived to flourish as much as if it had a 
thousand acres of untrodden’ space 
around it and never knew the danger it 
incurred. It did not borrow trouble nor 
invite an evil fate by apprehending it.— 





Don't Throw it Away = 


Does Your 
or Hot W r 


a. DARPA 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brasnceeeer. graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
in use. Send forsample pkg. 10c. Complete 
. assorted sizes. . Agen ited. 


Mig. Co, box Amsterdam. N.Y. 


RK AT HOME 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 
Easily Made 
We start men and 
women in a profitable 
on @ small in- 
vestment. Write = 
Sor prices and Loom 
REED MFG. CO. 
Bex TJ Springfield, Okie 
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Henry D. Thoreau. 
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AWIFE’S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Will 
Siadly Tell You How She Did It. 


For over 20 years her husband was a hard 
irinker. He had tried in every way to stop but 
could not do so. At iast 
she cured him by a 
simple home remedy 
which anyone can give 
even secretly. She 
Wants everyone who 
has Drunkenness in 
their home to know of 
this, and if they are 
sincere in their desire 
to cure this disease and 
will write to her she 
will tell them just 
what the remedy is. 
She is sincere in this 
offer. She has sent this 
valuabie information 
‘ to thousands and will 
gladly send it to you if you will but write 
hertoday. As she has nothing to sell, do not 
send herapy money. Simply write your name 
and full address plainly in the coupon below 
and send it to her. 


MRS. MARGARET ANDERSON, 
744 Home Avenue, Hillburn, N. Y. 


Please te!1 me about the remedy you used to 
cure your husband, as I am personally in- 
terested in one who drinks. 



















Name.. 


SOHERECS SOOT EEEy C8 SOR Seerese. see 


Address.... chins thiedOReens. one be0s sane 


RUBBER STAMP 


with your name and address, 
This is a vaiuable ——. 
It is a nickel-plated machine 














pocket, with self-inking rub- 
ber type, which stamps your 
name and address on envel- 
opes, letter heads, etc., so 
that your letters cannot go 
astray. 

OUR OFFER: Send us 
two new subscribers at 50c. 
per year each, and we will 
send you the rubber stamp 

nu with your namean:« address 
in it, postpaid. (Write your name and address 
plainly.) GREEN’s FruIT GRoWER, Rochester, N.Y. 


WATCH-RING 
<gned 

A GHAIN S220? 

al ne. AMERICAN: a 


stem-wind, stem-set watch with handsom 
igned case, proper sise, AT ARANTEED *¢ 
YEARS. Also dainty ring, set with two spark- 


ling sent for selling 20 
at 100 each. 









LY Dale Watch Company, Dept. 20 Chicago 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ceed werrrad MAKER FOR AGENTS 


COMBE a 








cess. They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
LIEVE HEADACHE, never break. Send 2c stampfor 
sample. PROF. LONG,787 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL. 


Let Us Send You Our $1.00 3-Fold 


Absorption Cure TO TRY 
FREE. 


JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON 


We want to send every sufferer from 
this cruel affliction our $1 3-fold Ab- 
sorption Cure to 
TRY FREE. Don’t 
neglect yourself; for 
a true case of Piles 
never cures itself, 
and the penalty for 
delay is often severe. 
Write us now. When 











“There’s Relief in every pkg.” 
the treatment comes, try it—you’ ll be surprised to 
see how easy and pleasant it is to use—and then, 
if you are fully satisfied with the benefit received, 





send us One Dollar. 
If not, keep your 
money. You decide 
and we take our 
word. Dr. VanVieck’s 
3-fold Treatment has 
cured many thousands 
of pitiful cases, even 
cases of 30 and 40 
years’ standing, as 
well as all the milder 
stages. No knife, no 
pain, but quick and 
lasting relief and cure, 
The above offer means 
that we stand ready to 
convince any sufferer, 
at our own cost, that 
Dr. Van Vieck’s is the 
long sought and true cure for one of the worst 
curses of the human race. Let us convince you. 


Mail this $1.00 Coupon 


to Dr. Van Vieck Co., Dept. 1279, Jackson, 
Mich., with these lines plainly filled in: 








DRG aos sascctw en cceccce-sctiinss: stipe tnaiicsanboonecetbsapecsee 


Address... 





go28 for a $1 Treatment 
as explained above, «—_—= 





This Coupon is g 
mm TO TRY PRE 
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| 











Scene near a western New York evaporating house. 


Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm. 


“Shall I 
when I 


One neighbor asked another, 
get a barrel of cider for you 
go to the cider mill?’’ 

“Yes, certainly, what is the price?” 

“I think the price should be $1.50 
per barrel.” 

“That is cheap enough. 
barrel please as a favor.” 

In a few days the neighbor came over 
with a jug of sweet cider as a present. 
“What,” said he, “do you suppose I had 
to pay for that cider? Well, I paid 12c 
a gallon by the barrel. But it _is 


Bring me a 


which you can carry in the | delicious cider, cheap at any price.’ 


What would the calamity howlers of 
twenty, thirty, forty or fifty years ago 
have thought if they could see sweet 
cider selling in the year 1909 for 12c a 
by the barrel? It would pay 
well to plant an orchard of apple trees 
simply for the purpose of making cider, 
if we were assured that we could get 
such a price as this. While I do not 
wish to encourage the drinking of hard 
cider I must say that good, sweet, apple 
cider is far more wholesome drinking 
than tea or coffee. 

Cider vinegar is coming to its own. 
Its merits have been discovered at last. 
The pure food laws have ruled out 
artificial vinegar. It will now be profit- 
able te make cider vinegar. It is a 
scarce article even in the country now. 

Apples Selling at High Prices.—We 
have sold our apples at Green’s fruit 
farm at $3.50 per barrel for the first 
grade in carload lots. Those who have 
apple orchards in bearing this year feel 
happy over the prospect for good prices. 
It seems certain that American people 
are learning to eat apples. Consump- 
tion is increasing on every side. Apple 
orchards are planted over a wide ex- 
panse of country, but apples cannot be 
produced fast enough to meet the de- 
mand. 

Preparing for Winter.—We re pret- 
ty well prepared now for winter at 
zreen’s fruit farm. The young orchard 
trees have been banked up with earth 
to protect the trunks of the trees from 
the gnawing of mice and _ rabbits. 
Brush piles have been cleared up as 
has everything else that could harbor 
mice. Rose bushes have been banked 
up a foot high with earth as winter 
protection. Every vine upon the hill- 
sides where the winds are severe are 
laid on the ground and held there with 
weights, but hardy grapes hardly re- 
quire such _ protection. Fall plowing 
has been done to a moderate extent. 
There is an advantage in turning up 
clayey soil and leaving it exposed to the 
pulverizing effects of winter frosts. Sod 
ground is more desirable for plowing 
than cultivated soil. 

Shallow trenches have been made be- 
tween the rows of currant bushes, rasp- 
berries and other small fruits with a 
shovel plow to allow the free escape 
of water over the frozen soil in winter. 

Quail spend the winter on our farm. 
We protect them for we know they are 
helpful in destroying insects. They also 
feed on noxious weed seeds all winter. 
These weed seeds are their principal 
diet during winter. Think of the hard 
time these poor quail have when the 
ground is covered with snow and the 
thermometer at zero. I have known 
them to come into my barns during a 
cold spell of winter when they seem 
to claim my protection. The quail is 
an interesting bird. 

The Niagara and Elberta Peaches.— 


| The foreman at Green’s fruit farm sent 


| me to-day, 
ara, 
| 

and the 


Sept. 16th, a basket of Niag- 
the finest peaches I have ever seen 
most delicious. I have never 
seen larger peaches than these. Here- 
tofore I had thought that Niagara was 
better in quality than Elberta but pos- 
sibly not so good in quality as Early 
Crawford, but after tasting this basket 








of peaches I have decided that the Niag- 
ara peach is of excellent quality fully 
as good as Crawford’s Early. 

J. S. Woodward, of Niagara county, 
N. Y., told me of its great value. It} 
originated in his neighborhood. Its 
date of ripening is between late Craw- 
ford and Elberta but a little before 
Elberta. I take pride in having done 
much to make this peach popular and 
to cause it to be planted in many parts 
of this country. I was one of the first 
to call attention to the great value of 
the Elberta peach. I visited the farm 
where the Elberta originated at the 
home of Samuel Rump, in Georgia. 
This man planted twelve acres of peach 
trees, all seedlings, to be used to secure 
valuable new varieties. Of all the 
thousand seedlings planted only one was 
considered worth saving and that was 
the Elberta. This tree was left grow- 
ing near the center of the large field 
where I saw it growing at the time of 
my visit about twelve years ago. 

Where is the Hoe and Shovel?—Have 


AGENTS 








you a tool house? If you have not you 
do not know where is your hoe. shovel, 
hammer, crowbar, pickaxe and other 
tools. Have a place for everything and 
everything in its place. Sometime ago 
I published a photograph of the tool 
house at Green’s fruit farm. It is 
surprising to know how many tools are 
in this tool house. This is the season 
when the tools should be gathered to- 
gether and cleaned and oiled or greased 
to prevent rusting. There is to-day 
$10,000,000 worth of farm tools, plows, 
reapers, cultivators and other tools ly- 
ing outdoors in the storms. These tools 
will remain without covering all winter 
rusting and deteriorating rapidly. This, 
of course, will not occur on your farm. 
Now is a good time to paint the plows, 
cultivators, wagons, reapers and other 
farm tools. A dollar’s worth of paint 
will be worth fifty dollars’ worth when 
applied to these tools. 





Abundance and Burbank Plums.—It 
is years since we began to talk about 
the Abundance and Burbank plums, 
says the “Rural New Yorker.” The ex- 
perts tested these varieties, told what 
they knew about them, and then went 
on to discuss newer varieties or novel- 
ties. Now these two varieties have be- 
come the plums for the million. The 
few experts who test everything say 
that there are better plums, and some 
of them do not understand why the 
great public has been so long in find- 
ing out what the wise men saw years 
ago. They don’t understand the dif- 
ference between the man who rides a 
hobby and the man who carries a hod. 
The common people have many other 
things to think of. They lack the time, 
and what is more, the enthusiasm of 
the expert. They do not hunt after the 
new things, but, on the other hand, 
are pushed up to them by the slow 
growth of public opinion or example. 
The expert horticulturist ought to real- 
ize this, and understand that he is ex- 
pected to live at least five years ahead 
of the common teed and still keep in 
touch with them 

naan. 

To steal a kiss is natural. To buy 
one is stupid. To kiss one’s sister is 
proper. To kiss one’s wife is obligation. 
To kiss an ugly woman is gallantry. 
To kiss an old faded woman is devo- 
tion. To kiss a young blushing girl is— 
quite a different thing. To kiss one’s 
rich aunt is hypocrisy. Kissing three 
girls on the same day is extravagance. 
To kiss one’s mother-in-law is a holy 
sacrifice.—New York “Sun.’’ 








It is a true saying that good roads 
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Farms $10 Per Acre and Up 


bar 's long growing seasons afford 
bountiful harvests, and her accessible 
es mean good prices for her farm 
products. 


Her Corn Is Unsurpassed 
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Last Chance for Free Homesteads. 

Yes, a few elegant free homesteads 
can still be had in Mexico, where many 
Americans are now locating. You do 
not even have to go to Mexico, but are 
required to have five acres of fruit trees 
planted within five years. For informa- 
tion printed in English regarding Mexi- 
can homesteads, address The Jantha 
Plantation Company, Block 445, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. You can have your trees 
planted and your land worked on 
shares, so as to bring you a thousand 
dollars a year. The health conditions 
are perfect and the climate grand. 


RAILROAD LANDS VERY CHEAP 


To quickly build me nesereten along the Wash- 
ington & Choctaw Railroad, in new reservation 
just —e. open, we will sell a little of our 100,000 
acres of $25 and $50 lands for $17.50 per acre, 
Magnificent opportunity for settlers, investors and 
speculators. Very easy terms, as low as $1 per 
month; long time. Any size tract from 10 acres up. 
Gulf Coast and the most productive in the world; 
10 acres will yield an income of $5,000 a year. Don't 
buy lands anywhere until you investigate this 
Send us your name, a postal card will do, and we 
will send you complete details. 
are offered great inducements 
to sell Poe ot —_— anywhere. 

e for special 3 aa 
WASHINGTO & CHOCTAW LAND COMPANY, 
6147 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 


i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
:* your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

*¥ Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
$ Representative of my Company in your town; 

start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual  cqonrtety for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


47 Marden Building 
washington, D. 0. 



































shorten the distance to town. 


E.R. MARDER 
TREATED wil with medicines, 


Send to- 
CANGER=: day for Fre Bock. Pay 
en 


DBS. JONES & RINEHART 
Sulte 8 1724 W. Washington St, Indianapolis ind, Cured 
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FRUIT BOOKS AT HALF 
PRICE 


Our office caught fire 
and these books were 
slightly smoked but not 
injured. One booklet is 
“Green’s Six Books on 
Fruit Culture,’ Price 25c. 
The other booklet is a 

mphlet on ‘Plums and 
Plum Culture.” C.A.Green 
offers these two publica- 
tions for 25c. 

Send 25c. and get these 
two publications by mail. 

Don’t delay for the sup- 
ply is limited. 

If you send 50c. you will 
get these two -publica- 
tions and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, all for 
50 cents. Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| Cured My Rupture 


I Will Show You How To 
Cure Yours FREE! 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for 
double rupture, No truss could ho Doctors 
said 1 would die if not operated on. I fooled them 
all and cured myself by a simple discov ery, I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it, It 
cured me and has since cured thousands. It will 
cure you, 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it to me today 








ears from & 





Free Rupture-Cure Coupon 


CAPT. W. A. COLLINGS, 
Box 16, Watertown, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:--Please send me free of all cost your 
New Discovery for the Cure of Rupture. 


Name 
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SMALL FRUIT DEPARTMENT 





Small Fruits on the Farm. 


Every farmer has a vegetable garden. 
Practically every farm has an apple 
orchard, while there are cherry trees 
along the fence rows, and pears and 
plums about the barn and house. Just 
as these are considered a necessity on 
every well ordered farm, so a garden 
of small fruits is considered a necessity 
wherever the people here become ac- 
customed to the luxury of having an 
abundance of fruit for daily use. 2 

If we set out an orchard, we must 
wait before it will produce much fruit, 
but we begin to eat of the small fruits 
the very next season after setting the 
plants. If we set strawberries this sea- 
son we may expect a full crop next 
spring, and of raspberries, a _ partial 
crop. Currants, raspberries, blackber- 
ries and gooseberries will generally bear 
full crops the third year, if good plants 
have been set out. 

If there is a warm knoll a few rods 
from the buildings, select it for the fruit 
garden. The ground should be well 
drained, that is water must not lie in 
it, but it should not be soil which dries 
out and bakes in warm weather. Land 
sloping to the south or east is to be 
preferred for fruit growing when it can 
be secured. The one location on the 
farm to avoid is where the soil is cold 
and wet. Fruits will do no good in 
such a location. Buds and blossoms do 
not suffer so much from frost on slight 
elevations as on low grounds, hence we 
seek such places for our fruit. Lay 
out the garden in harmony with the 
buildings and the fields. 

Give the ground a good heavy coating 
of stable manure, plow it’ under and 
grow a crop of corn or _ potatoes. 
Manure the ground and plow again. It 
should be cultivated thoroughly, and 
when dry it is ready to plant. Spring 
planting is adapted for all small fruits, 
and is here recommended. 

Plan a garden of a quadrilateral form, 
much longer than wide. For an acre 
garden, 400 feet long by 109 feet wide; 
a half acre, 300 feet by 72 feet; or a 
quarter acre, 175x45 feet. Let the rows 
be six feet apart, and the plants four 
feet in the rows. Having the length of 
the rows, the number of rows, and the 
distance apart in the row, it is easy to 
calculate the number of plants of each 
kind which will be needed. Strawber- 
ries may. be set fifteen inches apart in 
the row, the rows being three feet apart. 
If all the plants, except strawberries, 
are set so that they can be cultivated 
in two directions by the horse, it will 
save much time and labor. 

For strawberries only a shallow drill 
mark is made to indicate the position 
of the rows. The roots of the plants 
are carefully spread in a shallow ex- 
cavation. There is no trouble in secur- 
ing a good set of these plants, if it is 
remembered that the roots of these 
plants must never be exposed to air or 
sun, that the plant must be set at same 
depth as it stood before moving, and 
lastly, that the earth must be thorough- 
ly composted about the roots. 

For the other small fruits furrow 
the land out to a good depth. Drop the 
plants in the rows at four feet, and 
with a hoe and the feet cover and tramp 
the plants well into their places. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries will need be set 
deeper than raspberries and blackber- 
ries. Buy only first class plants of re- 
liable dealers. No stable manure should 
be placed in contact with the roots of 
bushes at planting time. 

Give clean cultivation, just as corn 
or potatoes need, no more, no less. Do 
not let a. weed grow, and keep the 
ground always stirred until the grow- 
ing season is over. 

After setting, strawberries should 
have all the blossom branches and all 
the runners pruned away, as they ap- 
pear until August. This will give good, 
strong plants. After planting the rasp- 
berries and blackberries, cut off all the 
tops at about a foot above the ground. 
When the new tops ave about four feet 
high, they should be cut off. This will 
give sturdy plants, able to stand up 
without stakes. After bearing, the old 
vanes are cut out, as they bear but 
once. The suckers should be cut down 
as they appear. Currants and goose- 
berries should have a large portion of 
the shoots cut out each spring. This 
will throw all the strength into fewer 
branches and give finer fruit. 

The beginner is advised to plant only 
such hardy varieties as have been 
proven of value in his neighborhood, 
and not to need winter protection. This 
is true of all small fruits except straw- 
berries, which may be covered with 
leaves, clean straw or corn fodder after 





the ground is frozen, in the early 
winter. The best mulching for all small 
fruits except the strawberry, is thorough 


cultivation, as is given to corn and 
potatoes. 
Grapes. 


Rules for grape. culture from the ex- 
periment station record, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The main points in grape culture 
are summarized as follows: 

With a few exceptions grapes of the 
Lubrusea species, of which Concord 
may be taken as the type, are the most 
satisfactory for general planting. 

A warm, rich, well drained soil is best 
for the grape. 

Almost all vines should be planted at 
least eight feet apart. 

Strong one-year-old vines are most 
desirable for planting. 

Thorough shallow cultivation is es- 
sential. 

The pruning of the first two years 
must be done with reference to the sys- 
tem under which the vine igs to be 
trained after it begins fruiting. Dur- 
ing this time the vine should become 
thoroughly established. 

The best time for the principal prun- 
ing is soon after the leaves drop in 
autumn, but pruning can be done at 
any time during the winter when the 
vines are not frozen. Summer prun- 
ing consists in pinching lateral branches 
in order to encourage the development 
of the fruit and the bearing wood for 
the succeeding year. 


Lombard Plum.—The Lombard is a 
great favorite for the following reasons: 
The tree seems to adapt itself to any 
locality; it is extremely hardy, produc- 
ing good crops where many varieties 
will not grow; it is a strong growing 
tree—trees on our grounds five years of 
age being as large again as some vari- 
eties planted the same year; it is ex- 
ceedingly productive. My experience 
has been that it outyields most other 
varieties, and yet all varieties of plums 
are remarkably productive. It is not 
equal to some varieties in quality, and 
yet it is enjoyable eaten out of the hand 
and desirable for canning and other 
domestic purposes. Those who are not 
familiar with the superior varieties 
would consider this delicious. The fruit 
usually hangs so thick on the limbs that 
we are compelled to thin out one-half. 
The more you thin it, the larger, bright- 
er and better the remaining fruit will 
be. It is a handsome reddish plum, 
the flesh yellow, juicy and pleasant. 
Season—August. More than one of the 
leading fruit growers have planted the 
Lombard tree especially for a stock for 
top budding and grafting slow growing 
varieties, as it is one of the most vigor- 
ous growers, and gives great satisfac- 
tion for this purpose. It is an excel- 
lent variety, and should be planted in 
all gardens and orchards. It can be 
relied upon for a crop often when some 
other varieties fail. 


Cherry Free from Scale. 

As the cherry belongs to the same 
natural order of plants as so many 
kinds of the San Jose scale delights 
to attack, Joseph Mehan, in the “Practi- 
cal Farmer,” says it was long classed 
as one that should be in the list of 
those that would need to be sprayed. 
But if attacked at all it must be in a 
very slight degree. In the localities in 
Pennsylvania where the scale has made 
great inroads, while pear, apple, peach, 
plum and many other trees are badly 
infested, the cherry trees in the midst 
of these stricken trees are quite free. 
They may not be free verywhere, but 


Great Inventors. 

I have been asked this question: 
what inventor has done the most good 
by his invention? 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: This, like many 
other questions asked by my _ sub- 
scribers, is a difficult one to answer 
definitely. I have in mind one in- 
ventor whose invention has revolution- 
ized farming and has done more to 
make cheap bread for hungry people 
the world over than any other inven- 
tion. I refer to the invention of the 
reaper by McCormick. I am not sure 
that McCormick was the first man to 
make a reaper. There were many men 
making reapers in early days which 
would cut wheat and other grain, but 
McCormick seems to have been the 
first to perfect the machine. There are 
few men who realize what the reaper 
has done for mankind. Before the 
reaper was invented and perfected it 
was necessary to cut the fields of wheat 
or other grain with a cradle or sickle 
by means of which a man would work 
hard all day to cut from one to three 
acres of grain. With the perfected 
machine one man and a team might cut 
twelve acres or more and bind it. A 
later invention was an attachment 
which thrashed the grain as fast as the 
heads were cut off by the reaper, de- 
positing the grain in bags through the 
field. 

Other great inventions were the cot- 
ton gin and printing, the telegraph, 
telephone, photography, the steam 
engine and electric lights. 

Remember that in olden times there 
were no books except those written by 
hand which none but the rich could 
afford to own. The ancients had no 
glass windows, no stoves or heating 
devices as we now have them, no news- 
papers, no railroads, steamboats or 
other methods of travel except on foot 
or on the backs of horses or camels, 
or by sailing vessels of small size. 





How It Came About!—An Alton man 
who testified that he took a little whisky 
every day on account of his heart, final- 
ly got that organ in such good condi- 
tion that he shot and killed an un- 
armed citizen over there who also had a 
habit of taking a little something for 





his stomach’s sake.—Jewell County 
(Kansas) “Republican.” 
The man who is eareless about his 


harness, and who allows his horse to 
drive himself, will spoil any horse no 
matter how well bred. 

















RELIABLE 
SPRAYERS 





HE Experienced Fruit Grower 

is the man who realizes the im- 

portance of using only high-class 
Sprayers. He knows that spraying is 
what you make it—a hard job or an 
easy proposition, depending on the 
outfit. Most Growers have learned 
that it doesn’t pay to bother with 
cheap ones. Goulds’ Sprayers have 
a reputation to maintain. They com- 
prise a line of 


Over 25 Styles 


for both Hand and Power—all simple 
—all working parts brass to withstand 
wear and the chemical action of the 
solutions. Don’t be caught experi- 
menting with a chcap sprayer—see 
that the name Goulds is cast on the 
pump. Its presence is the assurance 
you are buying the very best Sprayer 
made. It guarantees satisfaction and 
reliability. Write for our book— 


“HOW TO SPRAY— 
WHEN TO SPRAY— 
WHAT SPRAYER TO USE” 


It is full of interesting 
information and contains 
many valuable formulas 
for spray mixtures. Copy 
sent free on request. 

The GOULDS 
Manufacturing Co. 
43 W. Fall Street 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

We build Pumps 
for Every Service 


























in many cases noted where other trees 


alongside were dying from scale attacks | 
Fruit tree deal- | 
ers tell us that the public are finding | 
this out and are writing them ordering) 


the cherries were free. 


cherry trees, saying that these are 
about the only trees they can grow 
without having to spray. 





We heard a good story a few days 
since on one of our rural friends who 
now runs an automobile. Just after 
getting his machine he ran into town 
one day. Later in the afternoon, when 
he returned to his home, he ran into 
his barn door and broke it down. He 
said in explanation afterward, that he 
did not think, but had been so in the 


habit of driving up to the barn with | 
the old horse that instead of shutting | 


off the machine he hollered ‘‘whoa!” 





The simplest utterances are worthiest 
to be written, yet they are so cheap 
and so things of course, that in the in- 
finite riches of the soul it is like gather- 
ering a few pebbles off the ground, or 
bottling a little air in a phial, when 
the whole earth and the whole atmos- 








The man who would lift others must 
be uplifted himself, and he who would 
command others must learn to oma 
Charles K. Ober. 





Buy direct from the biggest 
spreader factory in the world. >} 
—My price has made it—No such 
price as I make on thishigh “¥ 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
. Here’s the secret and reason: 
T make you a price on one based 
a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on ‘this enor 
mous quantity ona 














Drop me a postal, and say—"* 
wlth Sam gotuas dusoch wempeurtaetery: 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fin>. paste 
oe a poe oy better than any spreader I ever = 
imple, not ing to get out o repair as compared with 
‘other spreaders.”’ 


GET MY PRICE = 


CALLOWAY 


it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a proposition? If I 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 20, 
the'r O. K. onit. They all tried. it 30 days free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAYS FREE. 

lloway, —- me your new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
so nake a new complete steel gear Spreader—70-b 


pesos team. Does goodwork. Have always used 





WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 869 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 
House Profits. 
, aahony Gan Beat it 






















Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 
back your money after For try 
did not 
farmers have stam 







u size. 
“Often pull it with my 






T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. 













Ganowey much the best. if going to 
e they would all be Gallowa: loways.”” 











accept. 
Regular Price 


1. American Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


Price to You 


$3 00 $1 75 


2. American Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Green’s Fruit Grower 3 00 1 75 

.8. American Magazine 

Success 
Green’s Fruit Grower 3 00 1 75 

4. Success Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


3 00 1 80 





In order to accommodate our readers we have listed a few 
of the best magazines at prices that they can afford to 


5. Human Life 
6. Success 


7. American Magazine 


Do not ask us to. No Canadian orders filled. 


All orders must be sentto Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester - N. Y. 


Regular Price Price to You 


Pacific Monthly 


Green’s Fruit Grower $3 00 $1 75 


Pacific Monthly 


Green’s Fruit Grower 8 00 1 75 


Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 
Green’s Fruit Grower 4 50 2 23 


NOTE.—We do not mix the club offers. 

















GIS visa tied sic oye gogo .. «State 


please credit me for 3 years’ subscription 
postal card stating just when the 3 years 


RUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 








ot” Canada, fut imc.uding Nova Secot™ 
shows a gain of 75 per cent., and t 
crop in the province of Nova Scotia 
fully as large as in 1908, when a bumy 
crop was harvested. 

“While there is no way by which t 
$70?) s can be figured to a certainty,” s 

Rice, “the foregoing figures show 

aeaes as it is possible to get them wl 
the yield will be, and they. will gove 
prices. There are indications that 1 
export business from the northwest ¥ 
be larger than in 1908, when many : 
ples were sent abroad.” 

—An Indian oracle says: Then the 
came a wise man and a fool; the wi 
man investigated and decided; the fo. 
decided without an investigation.” 
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TRADE 
On EVERY INSTRUMENT 


(Edison. 


memory in years to c sme. 


FREE LOAN! 


This Latest Style Edison Phonograph, the perfected model of the great Edison Factory. You ought 
to hear it laugh, sing and play—side-splitting, beautiful, sentimental songs, vaudeville, opera—everything. : 


REMEMBER: I do not ask for your money. I do not ask you to pay 
us one cent. I want to lend you this wonderful latest style phonograph, 
lend it to you absolutely free, and I only ask, and I will feel repaid, that 
when this king of entertainers arrives that you will invite a few of your 
friends to share with you a free concert of the finest music from the most 
distinct and the most easily understood of all phonographs. Read my 
great free loan offer below. . 


I will lend to every 
* reader of this paper 
a a genuine Edison 
Fireside Phono- 


graph. I will allow this phonograph to remain in your home while you 
and your friends enjoy its sweetest music—all its varied entertainment— 
without charging you one cent. You may then return the outfit at my 
expense without having incurred any obligation to buy, without any 


obligation whatsoever. 
_ F. K. BABSON. 


M Pur se e@ Iknow that when your friends once hear a genuine 
y po © Fireside Edison with its perfect tone reproduction, 
they will want one. If they do not buy at once—they will send at some future time. By 


lending a few people the new machines, letting them play the machines for their friends, 
I will quickly acquaint everybody with the superiority of the Latest Style Edison. 





I do not ask you to sell a single outfit—in fact, we cannot allow one cent discount from 
our rock-bottom price on the Edison. But I would like you to tell your friends that one 
of these grand entertainers may be secured at the most surprisingly low prices, either for 
cash in full, or for only $2.00 a month, and without interest on deferred payments. 
Perhaps you yourself will prefer to keep this king of entertainers, this endless source 
of reeng amusement 3 a0 home — —— to return the outfit, but at 
any rate, thank you just for borrowing the nograph and you may feel per- 
fectly free to send it back, just as I say, at my expense. ~ - J = 


Edison Catalog 
FRE 


* 









%. 
s 











.. Now I want to send you at once our 
FREE Edisoncatalog and list of 1,500 
Edison Gold-Moulded and Amberol 


Records, so you can pick out just the 
machine and the records which you 
would like to borrow on my free loan 
plan. Sign the coupon in the corner. 
3 Send letter or postal if you wish but 
coupon willdo. But write now. 


If you have not sent your request 
for a catalog before, will you favor 
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Mr. Edison 


**T want to see a 
Phonograph in 
every American Home. 


For the Phonograph, as 
‘yeu may know, is the wizard’s 
He has worked 
Y/i and studied over it constantly 
until today it is a perfect musical 
instrument, just such a clean and 
wholesome home entertainer as 
the inventor’s genial, kindly nature 
would wish as a monument to his 
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F. K. BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph 
Distributers 


with an Edison 


Lots of Fun PHONOGRAPH 


Fun for the children, for the young folks, fun for the old folks, lots of fun and 
entertainment for every member of your family. 

No one can listen to the stirring music of the world’s greatest military bands, the 
popular ‘‘rag time’’ stunts, the monologist’s hits, the side-splitting minstrel jokes, the 
old love songs and the best sacred music—no one can listen to this clean, wholesome, 
instructive and varied entertainment without being impressed and delighted. Think } 
what an influence for good is good music. Think what an opportunity it is to be able 
to hear the world’s great singers in grand opera roles, singing which would cost you 
$5 and even $10 for a seat at the grand opera 
in big cities. Think what an ever ready re- 
source of entertainment and pleasure for 
your friends and guests in this talking ma- 
chine, this instrument which talks and sings 
and plays right in your own home. Surely 
the Edison phonograph is rightly called the 
treasure house of home entertainment. 

And look at these pictures of happy home 
scenes. See the delighted children sitting 
around the machine, which to them is the 
embodiment of wonderment, the great tones 
coming from the horn—the funny stories, 
the beautiful music—all gladden the heart 
of the young. It is hard to think of anything else that can possibly make the children 
as happy as an Edison Phonograph. Grandfather and grandmother are taken back 
to the joyous days of their glorious youth. 
They live over again their own love scenes 
of 50 years ago as they listen perhaps to the 
very love song which always makes their 
hearts beat faster. 

You make your own selections from the 
free list of 1,500 Edison- gold moulded 
records. And in this list you will find 
some of the old love songs which grand- 
father sang to grandmother in years gone 
by. Everything that is pure and clean and 
wholesome in entertainment is. reproduced 
in Edison gold moulded and Amberol records. 
You should send the coupon. 

And look at the happy family gathered around the blazinghearth. What better 
or more satisfactory. pleasure for a long 
winter evening. Father and mother, grand- 
fatherand grandmother—the dear old folks— 
and the young people, too, safe in their own 
home and exposed to no temptations—all the 
family bound together and enjoying the same 
pleasure, hearing the same songs and laugh- 
ing at the same ludicrous stories as they come 
forth from Mr. Edison's great invention. 

Don't you think you ought to allow your 
own family this pleasure, especially when 
you can do so without one cent of expense? 
I not only offer out consider it a privilege 
to lend you such a source of enjoyment. 





























Read my free loan offer cn this page. 
Send for our Free Catalog Remember you do not payacent. You 
enjoy an Edison phonograph in your own home free. And you can shipit back at 
my expense. Send for our free catalog now. Don’t delay. Send the coupon today. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributers, 


Edison Block, Dept. 3319 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 


Owners of Edisons —_1910 Model Equipments Now Ready! All those who 
already own an Edison phonograph can wonderfully improve. their old machines, making them 
almost like the new 1910 machines, and can also get the SUPERB new 1910 Edison A 
records, the loudest, clearest, most beautiful rec ever made, playing TWICH AS LONG as any 
of the records heretoforemade. Owners of Edisons—uwrite for free circular AA, describing 
GU this.—F. K. BABSON, Manager. 
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Cottaga with vine trained on wall and wire trellis 


—The apple crop for 1909 in the U. S. 
is not only about 3,000,000 barrels below 
the 1908 crop, but it is also poorer in 
quality, the estimated 1909 crop being 
put at 22,735,000 barrels. 


—Sold Apples on the Trees.—The 
James M. Pope farm (Wayne Co., N. Y.) 
was sold last week to Thomas Hatcher fo 
$3800. A few days later, Mr. Hatcher 
sold the apples, just as they were on the 
trees in the orchard, for an even $1000, 
and the crop is an average one at that. 


_—Berkeley pang | Horticultural So- 
ciety recently held its first apple carni- 
val, at Martinsburg, W. Va., with great 
success. Prizes were offered. Parades 
were held and the fruit exhibit was very 
fine. Other sections of West Virginia 
— follow Berkeley’s example with 
profit. 


—Missouri is now the greatest apple 
tree state, though according to the cen- 
sus the production of apples is greatest 
in New York. Missouri has 20,043,339 
trees ana New York 15,054,832 trees. The 
total acreage of apple and pear trees 
(mostis apples, of course) is »5,000,000 
acres. 

—Great Britain’s ambassador, James 
Bryce, was the chief speaker at the 29th 
annual meeting of the National Farmers’ 
Congress, at Raleigh, N. C., recently. He 
declared that the problem of scientific 
farming is one of the most important 
now before the world and declared 
American farmers lead all others in get- 
ting results whenever they make up 
their minds to follow that vocation pure- 
ly from a scientific standpoint. The 
next Congress will meet at Columbus, O. 


—Easterners are becoming acquainted 
with two comparatively new varieties 
which are said to have made many con- 
verts to the Apple Consumers’ League 
an unofficial organization composed o 
those who agree to eat at least two ap- 
ples a day. These are the Delicious and 
the Winter Banana. In color they are a 
rich yellow, and the Banana apple has 
also a blush of pink. They come from 
Colorado and the apple districts of the 
far northwest, and are scarce enough to 
sell readily for 10 cents apiece. 


—The highest grade and best flavored 
apples are now bringing -$4 a box, the 
boxes containing from seventy-two to 
ninety apples. Smaller sizes sell for 
$2.00 to $3.5u a box. he man in the 
street who wants to munch his apple in 
the good old fashioned way will be able 
to find plenty of fine eating apples this 
season at 5 cents apiece, but if he is 
charged 10 cents for a particularly fine 
one, he must not consider that he is be- 
ing robbed for a mere apple. A good ap- 
ple is one of the most expensive varieties 
of fruit and the experts say that the 
prices are fully justified, in view of the 
short crop. 

—Spokane gave President Taft a din- 
ner that may become as famous as the 
‘possum dinner of the South. In one of 
the finest banqueting rooms in the world 
the President was impressed with the 
fact that Spokane is the home of the 
big. red apple. 

he finest specimens of apples grown 
in the “inland empire” were used in the 
decorations and nearly 20,000 were re- 
quired for that purpose alone. Apples 
figured wherever possible in the elabor- 
ate menu and various viands were served 
in the hollowed-up shells of the state’s 
premier fruit. 

—The total number of apple trees in 
the United States is 201,974.642 accord- 
ing to the last census, 1908, and that 
number will be greatly increased in the 
next few years if the plans of the prin- 
cipal growers of the west are carried 
out. 

If the claims of the far_ western 
growers are justified a census five years 
from now will show quite different re- 
sults than the above. At the Spokane 
apple show a few months ago Michael 
Horan, an orchardist of Wenatchee, 
Wash., was crowned apple _ king of 
America, having captured the chief prize 
of $1000 for the best carload exhibit. 


—Hili’s Warning to the Farmers.—We 
have begun to realize only recently that 
farming is to a great extent an exact 
science. The man no longer deserves 
the name of farmer who conceives of 
his industry as a scratching of the earth, 
a hit-or-miss scattering of seed and a 
harvesting of such yield as soil and 
may permit. 
is not farming, 


weather 
That 
chance. 
Our national supply of food is funda- 
mental to the organization of our social 
life and to the progress of all our in- 
dustries. 


—“People are eating more appive every 
year,” said H. W. Collingwood, editor of 
the “Rural New Yorker.” 

Some of the finest apples in the world 
are raised in New York state, and there 
is a farm in. the Champlain district 
whieh, from a run-down farm five years 
ago, has been developed into a 100 acre 
orchard of greenings, and every barrel 
this year has been bought at fancy 
prices, ‘ 

The eastern farmer is just beginning 
to appreciate the value of his apple crop. 

“There is more money in it, if prop- 
erly done, than almost anything else 
that the farmer can get from the soil,” 
said Edward M. Loomis, of 95 Barclay 
street. ‘About fifteen years ago the 
United States was producing 25,000,000 
barrels of apples a year. hey came 
chiefly from the eastern farmers. So 
little value was attached to the_ fruit 
that the orchards were neglected. If the 
farmer got $1 a barrel he thought he 
was doing well. The development of the 
big western orchards with their finely 
packed fruit in boxes, has revolutionized 
the apple trade and greatly extended 
ie demand for this healthiest of all 
ruits,’ 
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—There are 38,000,000 preachers who 
receive $6,000,000 as salaries. There are 
34,000 laymen, who receive $60,000,000 
as salary. : 

—Thirty-five million barrels, or 12,- 
000,000 barrels more:than in 1908; is the 
estimated -apple crop of the United 
States and Canada this season, according 
to Ren Rice, secretary-manager of 
the second national apple-~show in 
Spokane, November 15 to 20. 

—John D. Rockefeller could not put a 


million to better use than he has in 
endowing the campaign against the 
hookworm disease in the south. To 


stamp out this disease, together with 
pellagra, the mysterious malady that is 
now passing from the south into Illinois 
and other northern states, is a task that 
challenges the medical profession. 


—William Edmunds, a fruit grower of 
Wenatchee, Washington, will go to Eng- 
land next month with two big train- 
loads of apples. Because of the bad sea- 
son fruit is scarce over in that country 
and the man who has the courage to 
take over two trainloads of something 
worth while ought to make good and will 
probabiy do so by cutting out the mid- 
dlemen who are the sharks of commerce. 


—Some Difference.—In England eleven 
pounds is carried for 22 cents; in this 
country it would cost eight times as 
much, or $1.76. In Germany twelve 
pounds can be sent, costing but one- 
fourteenth what it does in this country. 
Here a four pound package costs 64 
cents. But one-fifth of the charge is 
made on a parcel sent from Chicago to 
Liverpool as on a parcel sent from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee, a distance of less 
than one hundred miles. 


—‘There are 24,000,000 adult horses 
and mules in the United States, and 
naturally they must have some sort of 
a vehicle to haul. Thus the carriage 
business is expanding rather than de- 
creasing since the advent of the auto- 
mobile.’ 

This was a remark made by Morris 
Woodhull, of Dayton, Ohio, a member of 
the executive committee,of the Carriage 
Builders’ National Association. 

“The carriage trade, or pleasure 
vehicle business, is as large now in the 
country as it was in 1906 before the 
panic,” continued Mr. Woodhull. “The 
motor car has been substituted only for 
the costly city vehicles, such as victorias 
and coupes, which trade was never over 
15 per cent. of the annual 1,500,000 out- 
ut of pleasure vehicles drawn by 
orses.” 

—tThe finest apples in the world can be 
produced in New England, and apple 
orchards will be the salvation of hun- 
dreds of abandoned farms. Within the 
next five years New England, New York 
and other eastern states will be produc- 
ing apples and they will be just as 
good—and perhaps better in quality—as 
the famous western fruit. Connecticut, 
with its splendid land for apple raising, 
actually has to import —— for her 
table. By improved methods of sorting 
and then packing in boxes, every apple 
being of the same size and sound as a 
dollar, the westerners have standardized 
the apple business and the eastern farm- 
er is just beginning to realize where he 
has been short in his method of handling 
apples and short-sighted in estimating 
the market for them under the induce- 
ments to the eye that the western grow- 
ers have learned to impart. 


COMMENT. 


—The products of American farms for 
1907 ($7,412,000,000) could buy all the 
gold in the world ($5,987,000,000) and 
more. Can you figure out why there can 
be hard times? 

—There are 160,000 automobiles. in 
the United States, twice as many as in 
Europe. 6900 are registered in New 

ork, 

Business has grown from two million 
dollars in 1898 to thirty millions in 1908. 

$5,756,972 worth of automobiles were 
exported and only $3,157,168 imported. 
It is estimated that 200,000 cars will be 
built in the United States this year.. 

—The fruit industry in western New 
York is making rapid progress, not only 
in enlarged acreage, but in improved 
methods of culture. This year promises 
to be a record-breaker in number of 
young trees planted. It is not unusual 
to hear of farmers setting out twenty, 
forty and fifty acres in fruit. Spraying 
has done much to place the industry on 
a permanently profitable commercial 
basis. Practical co-operation in market- 
ing the crop will enable the growers to 
secure remunerative returns from a con- 
stantly increasing production. 

—The great New England Fruit Show 
held in Boston has passed into history, 
and set another milestone along the path 
of agricultural progress. Among the 
several states Maine’s was especially con- 
spicuous by reason of the great size 
of her exhibit. Massachusetts held the 
palm for quality, while Connecticut made 
a showing that was good from every 
standpoint. No doubt there were good 
entries from the other states, but they 
failed to impress the fact on the casual 
spectator. 

—Hog cholera costs ‘the farmers of 
the United States $40,000,000 annually, 
according to estimated reports presented 
at tne closing session of the Interstate 
Association of State Boards of Livestock 
Commissioners. It was urged that larg- 
er appropriations be asked from legisla- 
tures, in states where hog cholera is 
most prevalent, to help the work of ex- 
tinguishing the disease. It would re- 
quire $200,000,000, Dr. M. T. Reynolds 
said, to stamp out the disease. Dr. 
Charles E. Cotton, of Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the association. 


—Apples for the President.—Two bar- 
rels of Monroe county apples are in stor- 
age in the Hilton cold storage plant 
awaiting the arrival of the holiday sea- 
son, when they will be shipped to “Wil- 
liam H. Taft, Washington, D. C.” 

These apples are a present from Con- 
gressman Dwight, of Dresden, N Y., and 
were ordered by the congressman recent- 
ly for Mr. Taft. The order was filled 
by M. C. Burritt, of that town. . 

Mr. Burritt carefully selected Kings 
of the largest size and of perfect quality. 
These were polished and then each ap- 
ple was wrapped in tissue paper. About 
two hundred and fifty apples are re- 
quired to fill each barrel. ; 
*" It seems strange that California fruit 
should be placed in cold storage in this 
great apple country, but it is a fact 
that there are fifty carloads of Cali- 
tornia apples in storage in the Hilton 
cold storage plant. They are owned by 
a New York firm and are for export. The 
apples are packed in boxes, and each 
piece of fruit is carefully wrapped in 
tissue paper. The freight on the fruit 
at this noint is $300 a car, and the ap- 
pies still have to cross the ocean. 
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—Minneapolis Journal. 
Roosevelt in the United States and 
Roosevelt in Africa. 


—As to Corn.—People often wonder, 
particularly those who have traveled for 
hundreds of miles through the corn belt, 
what becomes of the corn which is grown 
every year, says the Kansas City 
“Journal.” In the year 1908, when the 
total crop was 2,666,000,000 bushels, 241,- 
000,000 bushels were consumed in flour 
and grist. mill products, 8,000,000 bushels 
in the manufacture of starch, 9,000,000 
bushels for malt _ liquors, 17,000,000 
bushels in the production of distilled 
liquors, 40,000,000 bushels for glucose, 
190,000,000 bushels for export and 13,- 
000,000 bushels for seed, making a total 
of 518,000,000 bushels, or 19.3 per cent. 
of the entire crop. The remaining 80.7 
per cent., or 2,118,000,000 bushets, seems 
to have been used almost entirely for 
feeding. 

-—Peaches Not True to Name.—‘‘Rural 
New Yorker” reports the case of an 
Orange county, N. Y., fruit grower who 
bought 2700 peach trees from a New 
York nurseryman. When the _ trees 
came into bearing three years later it 
was found that they were untrue to name 
and the grower sued the nurseryman for 
$13,000 damages, or at about $5 per tree. 
The company produced a written con- 
tract, signed by the buyer which con- 
tained, in very small type, a clause per- 
mitting the company to replace the trees 
or refund purchase money. This the 
judge held as fixing the amount of dam- 
ages that could be claimed and gave 
judgment accordingly. The case will go 
to appeal. 

The incident is another warning as 
to the advisability on the part of farm- 
ers, of reading carefully every line in 
every contract they sign for the pur- 
chase of goods by them. 

—The crop reporting board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a preliminary 
report, gives the indicated total produc- 
tion of corn for 1909 as _ 2,767,316,000 
bushels, against 2,668,651,000 as finally 
estimated last year, with the quality as 
84.2 per cent., against 86.9 last year. The 
average weight per bushel of this year’s 
wheat is 58 pounds, against 58.3 last year. 
Buckwheat quality is 91.1 per cent., 
against 90.7 last year, with the pre- 
liminary estimate of the average yield 
per acre 20.8 bushels, against 19.8 bushels 
in 1908, and a total indicated produc- 
tion of 16,692,000 bushels, against 15,- 
874,000 bushels a year ago. Potatoes 
show a quality of 88.9 per cent., against 
87.6 a year ago, with a total yield per 
acre of 106.5 bushels, against 85.7 in 
1908, an indicated total production of 
367,473,000 bushels against 278,985,000 
last year. The average production of ap- 
ples this -year is 42.5 per cent. of a full 
crop, against 43.4 last year. 

—What Different Towns are Noted 
For.—Troy, N. Y.—Collars. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Breakfast foods. 

ee corsets, paper- 
mills. 

Gloversville, N. Y.—Glove making. 

Brockton, Mass.—Whiteman & Wy- 
mouth, world famous as shoe manufac- 
turing town. 

Lowell—Textile materials. 


; Philadelphia—Carpets, tapestry, hos- 
ery. 

Reading—Hosiery. 
Rochester—Clothing, cameras and 


nursery stock. 

Meriden, Conn.—Silver and cutlery. 

Hartford—Insurance. 

Racine, Wis.—Boats. 

Herkimer County, N. Y.—Cheese. 

Elgin, I1l.—Butter, watches. 

Milwaukee and St. Louis—Beer. 

Waukesha, Wis.—Water. 

Grand Rapids—Furniture. 

Key West—Cigars. 

Detroit—Automobiles. 

Maine—Corn. 

Kentucky—Rye. 

Delaware—Peaches. 

Florida—Oranges. 

California—Yruit. 

—The International Apple Shippers’ 
Association has issued an official state- 
ment that the crop in the New England 
states is 20 per cent. in excess of 1908, 
while the yield in the central states is 
about 7% per cent. below last year, and 
the middle western states report a crop 
double that of last season, when the 
yield was light. 

Growers in the southern states report 
a crop of from 125 to per cent. 
larger than in 1908. The Pacific group 
will have a smaller crop than last year, 
but the decreases in Idaho, Washington 
and New Mexico are more than made up 
by the big yield in Colorado, so that the 
western crop will be fully as large as 
the previous season. 

Losses are shown in reports from 
New York, New Hampshire, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Michigan and Wsiconsin and 
other states have gains. The Dominion 
of Canada, not including Nova Scotia, 
shows a gain of 75 per cent., and the 
crop in the province of Nova Scotia is 
fully as large as in 1908, when a bumper 
crop was harvested. 

“While there is no way by which the 
crop can be figured to a certainty,” said 
Mr. Rice, “the Sorouceng figures show as 
near as it is possible to get them what 
the yield will be, and they will govern 
prices. There are indications that the 
export business from the northwest will 
be larger than in 1908, when many ap- 
ples were sent abroad.” 

—An Indian oracle says: Then there 
came a wise man and a fool; the wise 
man investigated and decided; the fvol 
decided without an investigation.” 
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Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies J 


Reply to Patient Boy. 

I believe the saying is true that there 
is enough in the life of almost every 
man and woman to make a thrilling 
romance were the story told by a com- 
petent writer. Almost every young man 
and woman has had an experience of 
the heart that would be interesting to 
read about, were the story well told. 

I have before me a letter signed 
Patient Boy, who tells the story that 
lies nearest his heart. He has long 
read the Aunt Hannah letters and asks 
me for advice, as have many others 
whose letters will be answered herein 
later on. 

Three years ago he became engaged 
to a girl 23 years old, he being 27. He 
had been acquainted with her four years 
previous to the engagement. Their 
wedding was to take place the following 
June, 1905. Previous to this and also 
after the engagement she entertained 
a gentleman at her home who had been 
her sweetheart before Patient Boy met 
her. He rebuked her for so doing. 
They quarreled and separated for over 
a year, during which time he waited 
upon other girls and she received the 
attentions of other young men. He still 
loved the girl and she seemed to love 
him. 

Finding that his thoughts were con- 
tinually of this girl and that he loved 
her better than any other person on 
earth, he wrote her and they were again 
accepted lovers. Several months after 
this the girl told him that during her 
estrangement from Patient Boy she had 
become engaged to her former lover, 
who had a house prepared for her and 
had expected to marry her soon. At 
this he again became angry and told 
her what he thought of her conduct. 
But she persuaded him that she loved 
him better than any other man, there- 
fore they again made up. 


Now comes the question: Is this 


young woman likely to make him a 
good wife? Or is she fickle and incon- 
stant? He is a fruit grower, loving 


the country. She lives in town and is 
not familiar With farm life. Will she 
be satisfied to spend her life on the 
farm with this man who is going to de- 
vote his life to her welfare? 

. Aunt Hannah’s reply: There is some 
risk in almost everything we under- 
take. We cannot take a drive after a 
horse or a short journey on the cars, 
we cannot eat, drink, walk, sleep or 
do anything without taking some risk. 
The man who marries as well as the 
girl must take some chances. No mat- 
ter how careful or judicious either may 
be, or how well assured each may be 
that the other is almost perfection, it 
is possible in getting married that 
either party may be deceived in the 
other. If either party expects the other 
is perfection that person must neces- 
sarily be deceived, for there is nothing 
like perfection in human nature. 

I see nothing in the conduct of the 
girl to indicate that she would not make 
a good wife, but there are many sides 
of her character of which I know noth- 
ing. The young man knows a thousand 
times more about this young woman 
than I do, and is in a far better con- 
dition to judge whether she would 
make him a good wife. If she is 
treacherous or fickle, if she does not 
tell the truth, if she is wavering in her 
affections, he may well hesitate before 
marrying her. The fact that she enter- 
tained her former lover at her home is 
not a serious charge against her, nor 
should the fact that she became en- 
gaged to him after she had become 
estranged from Patient Boy be charged 
against her, for she had a perfect right 
to do this. 


Man’s Inhumanity and Woman’s. 

A youngish man was attracted to a 
worthy girl less than eighteen years 
old. 

The girl’s parents were pleased with 
the attentions of this man who it was 
supposed was unmarried. After a few 
months this man enticed the girl to 
flee with him to New York city under 
promise that they would be married 
when they arrived there. 

After spending two weeks in New 
York city the man’s money was ex- 
hausted and the pair started to walk 
home, a distance of one hundred miles. 

Pretending that it was necessary for 
him to leave the girl by the roadside 
while he went in search of information 
as to the road the scoundrel fled and 
Was never seen again by his victim. 

It was afterwards proved that this 
man had four wives living. 

The poor girl waited all day long for 
the return of her lover. At night she 
sought refuge at a farm house. The 
next day she proceeded to walk all the 
way home. After a few days her shoes 


gave out and she was abliged to go 
barefooted. She had no money to buy 
food or lodging. At the end of ten days 
the disillusioned girl staggered into her 
father’s house more dead than alive. 

What horrible examples we have of 
man’s inhumanity. 

Woman’s Inhumanity.—There lived 
in a certain village a worthy young 
man of marriageable age. He was of 
good family and was held in high re- 
spect. He had not seen much of the 
world. 

This young man met at the home of 
a friend a beautiful young woman who 
seemed enamored with the young man 
as the young man _ certainly was 
enamored of her. 

This seemed to be a case of love at 
first sight. 

The girl was home on her vacation. 
How happily the vacation was spent 
between these two in riding, boating, 
at picnics, at church festivals, at the 
fairs and other country attractions. 

By and by the girl returned to her 
school. Frequent correspondence was 
kept up between the two. The young 
man proposed marriage and was ac- 
cepted. After months of dreamy bliss 
on the part of the young man, who was 
so happy he could hardly eat, or attend 
to his farm affairs, vacation came 
again and the young woman announced 
that she was to return. This was the 
end of her school days. She was to 
graduate in June. 

How slowly the days passed that 
intervened between the date of the last 
letter and the date when the young 
woman was to arrive at the station. 

The young man was at the station 
an hour before the train arrived which 
was to bear to his arms the girl who 
was to be his wife. By and by he heard 
the whistle and the train stopped at 
the depot. Soon he caught sight of the 
loved form. With her was a tall and 
distinguished looking man. "When the 
girl descended from the car she intro- 
duced this man to the rural youth as 
her husband. 

It was not long after that the un- 
fortunate youth was sent to an insane 
asylum hopelessly crazed. 

The young woman never intended to 
marry the country boy. She was 
simply passing away as pleasantly as 
possible a few weeks of summer. She 
was utterly heartless. Here we have an 
example of woman’s inhumanity to 
man. 

I have cited two remarkable in- 
cidents of man’s and woman’s inhu- 
manity. I wish to say now that these 
are not common occurrences. AS a 
rule I have found men and women 
honest and not vicious. But notwith- 
standing this fact we should keep in 
mind the truth which is that there are 
evil disposed people of both sexes. We 
should be wary and on our guard 
against imposition. We cannot judge 
altogether by appearance. There are 
living to-day men and women also who 
would destroy your life and mine in 
order to secure a few dollars. This 
should not lessen our respect for men 
and women who are true and loyal 
friends, but should cause us to have a 
higher appreciation of those who do 
live upright lives. 


A poet desires advice as to how he 
can get a revenue from about one 
thousand poems. He asks whether he 
can get some publisher to print them 
in book form on a fifteen year lease. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: I have no ex- 
perience in getting poetry published, 
even good poetry such as you write. 
From what I can learn the writing of 
poetry as a money making device of- 
fers the least encouragement of any 
undertaking. The American people are 
not inclined to buy many books of 
poetry. They are more inclined to buy 
books that tell how to cook, how to 
care for the kitchen and the house, how 
to grow apples, peaches, pears, swine 
or cattle or poultry. That means that 
we are living in a practical age and 
men and women want to learn about 
practical things rather than to spend 
much time in reading poetry. While 
your poetry is far above that of the 
average I doubt if you could find a 
publisher who would print your poems 
in book form and allow a royalty on 
the book for fifteen years which would 
be something in the form of a lease. If 
you do find such a publisher you would 
be very fortunate. I regret that I can- 
not give you greater encouragement. 


A TREE IS KNOWN BY 





ITS FRUIT AND NOT BY 
PICTURES OR TALK. 
GREEN’S TREES HAVE 
QUALITY AND ARE 
TRUE TO NAME. ASK 
MEN WHO HAVE 
BOUGHT TREES OF 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., DUR- 
ING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


“The head only reproduces what the 
heart creates.” 
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successful farmers in all parts of the United States. 


lication in the world. 


The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughiy practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York Trisung Farmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every member of every farmer’s family should 


That we have 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


























Green’s Fruit Grower ......-.----+- $ .50 
American Poultry Advocate .. ..... .50 2 00 
Gardeners’ Chronicle........--+. +++ 1.00 { 

Farm and Home....... cide! te witaatee’s 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ..........-- $0] 

Farm Journal, 2 yrs......seccsesso0 +25 

Oo SS See asoee 25>. 1 65 
Farmer’s Call 550268. sone .40 | 
American Stock Farm........+++++- 5°? 
Green’s Fruit Grower. .....++s+++0++ 50 

Ranch and Range.... . «--++++seees 1.00 115 
American Farmer .....ccccccs.sccee .40 
Green’s Fruit Grower.. . ....- .... «50 

The Western Fruit-Grower......-..- 1.00 1 50 
The Ohio Farmer ......... soee 75 
Green’s Fruit Grower .. .... .....- .50 
ee Sear a 1.007 160 
Wisconsin Agriculturist......... cove SS j 
Green’s Fruit Grower. ........++-+0+ 5° 

The Inland Farmer......-...++-+..- 1 50 
POTEET S GOR os os00cccccdocsecceess 

Green’s Fruit Grower... 

Tribune Farmer . ...... 1 80 
Practical Farmer..... 

Green’s Fruit Grower . ........-.. 3 C0 
TE TINS nnicccscccveccccs + 3.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ........+++-.. ‘so} 110 
Cornell Countryman............. «- 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower 50 

The Commoner (weekly) 1.00 1 35 
Human Life ............ + 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower...........--++ «50 
Me ccc vaiscnebvonnpasss 3.007 300 
Success Magazine ...........--++0 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower. .............. 50 
Harper’s Bazar ......... sdetbas.v0s SOF 29D 
Success Magazine ......... F 


Green’s Fruit Grower.......- 
Farm and Home 
The Western Fruit-Grower 
American Farm World ...........-- 
Green’s Fruit Grower -. 





Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.).....-..-. -50 | 
SIMI RD q.cncsocsnennccece 1.00 2 20 
Ranch and Range .....++-+sesesess 1.00 

Farm Journal, z yrs. ......-.e++e+++- .25 

Green’s Fruit Grower ... ....++++++ .50 
are - 3.001 gg 
SE cn cccccncsesveess ’ 

Reliable Poultry Journal ........... 


Green’s Fruit Grower............... 
Farmer’s Call . 
American Farmer ......0..---.-.++ 
Up-to-Date Farming ..........--... 
American Stock Farm ......-.....:- 
Farm News 

Farm and Home . 
Successful Farmer 


Green’s Fruit Grower Sas 
The Western Fruit-Grower......... 
Reliable Poultry Journal 

Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.) 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
The American Stock Farm. . 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CLUB OFFERS 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 

In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. Send us the special clubbing price and 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 
Regular Price. Combination 


Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 


quote you an equally low price by return mail. 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to your address 


immediately. ‘The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 





Regular Price. Combination 























Green’s Fruit Grower...... ....... $ .50) 
Munsey’s Magazine . . . 1.00 | 3 50 
Suburban Life ...... 3.00 [ 
Ranch and Range . 1,00) 
Gane’ Fruit Grower,....00e0.2.. .§0 

OP eer a 
RP C68 os 8 so! SekiSedess ce 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower ... .... ....  .50 
Railroad Man’s Magazine .......... 1.00 1 60 
American Stock Farm .............. -50 

Green’s Fruit Grower ...... bbdebess 50 
Suburban Life si SeebeebeeSenm 3.007 300 
Success Magazine .........- ot Seek 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower............... 50 
Partners” TROVW. osc. ccccccces oe 130 17 
Farm and Home e6eeccecessss SOT 5 
The American Farmer ...... 40) 
Green’s Fruit Grower. . -50) 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. . 1.00 9 gg 
Magazine of Fun wee 

Cornell Countryman... + 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower... ...... ties. 
CEN! | eS son bcneusen ses 1.00| 9 gp 
Magazine of Fun ........... C0bebe. 1.00 
Harper’s Bazar ...,..... sede secsces MD 
Green’s FruitGrower ...... . 2... .50 
Wallace’s Farmer eisbechonescs 2M 1 80 
RAMEN ONE TRAMBE one ccc cvccces 1.00 
Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.).......... 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ...... ‘ 50) 

Rural New Yorker ... ..... . osece 8.00] 
Country Gentleman.......... ...... 1.50> 2 85 
Mgnovicn® Pare? 200.00. 6 ccc ces. 640) 

PO POEL Suchen aesasNes Weieweds 25) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ............. 50 
Farmer’s Voice. .... iRendevene +50 
Reliable Poultry Journal ........... .50 
Up-to-Date Farming ...........-.. 50 
American Stock Farmer .. ........ 50. 9 gs 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs.... .-..+..- . ig 

|. rr +25 
Successful Farming...... .-...... a: 
Farmer’s Call ese SuCw snes des .40 
Ammatiens Parmer <0e6..00056c8ee. 40) 
Green’s Fruit Grower .......... .50 
Pearson’s Magazine....... .... 1.50; 2 60 
PE EE US swetibenee chs 505d 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower .............. .50 
Ainslee’s Magazine..... .. ....... 1.80 3 40 
Success Magazine ................. 1,00 
DL - cs abeuecwhseves 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower ......... oes 680 
Sea ree 1.00 2 80 
Country Gentleman ...... —..... 1.50 
Western Fruit Grower.............. 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower......-.......+ 50 

Review of Reviews ........ + 3.001 g gp 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 1,00 

Success Magazine.................. 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower .............. .50) 
Lippincott’s Magazine... - 3001 4 99 
Harper’s Bazar 1.00 f x. 





Pearson’s Magazine.. 


Upon receipt of your money order or 


Address, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 














Here is a photograph sent us by a reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower who. does not give his name. It rep- 
resents the success of a hunter in Minnesota, that 
beautiful land of lakes, fields, and woodlands. 








How I Made Hens Lay. 

I -have a flock of about seventy- 
five hens, the most of them being pure 
bred White Leghorns, the rest being a 
cross of Whites and Brown. 

At the approach of cold weather last 
fall they shut down the egg work, 
waiting, as I supposed then, to see who 
would be our next President before 
risking any more capital in the busi- 
ness; but even after the country was 
saved they still refused to resume, al- 
though the price of their product still 
went higher and higher. I had been 
told not to have my laying hens too 
fat and had fed accordingly. Kept them 
on the move to hunt and scratch for 
part of their own living. Still no eggs. 
Knowing that half of the facts one 
hears aren’t so, I concluded to see how 
it would work to feed a little more, 
and this is how I fed: 

For morning feed I would take equal 
parts of corn, oats and wheat and heat 
thoroughly in the stove oven, allowing 
the grain to brown slightly. After cool- 
ing sufficiently they were given all they 
would eat and sometimes a little more, 
which they would pick up through the 
middle of the day, as their appetites de- 
manded. As soon as I had them fed in 
the morning, I took the same amount 
and kind of grain, put it in a kettle 
and poured boiling water over it and 
covered with a tight lid. This mess I 
allowed to steam till the middle of the 
afternoon, when it was turned out into 
a slat bottomed box to allow the water 
to drain off. After becoming well 
drained this was given them as their 
evening meal. 

Those old hens would eat and eat, 
then go and loaf around, and the wise 
ones said: 

“You’re feeding too much;” 

“Your hens are getting too fat;” 

“They don’t have exercise enough;” 

“Hang up a cabbage-head and make 
them jump;” 

“Throw the grain in some straw and 
make them scratch,” etc. 

In a week after this feeding began 
I found a few eggs one day, the next 
day a few more, and so on, till at the 
present writing every hen in the lot 
seems to be trying to see how many 
eg&s she can lay before the price drops. 





The Loss of Soil Fertility. 

A conservative estimate shows that 
15,000,000 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
worth $750,000, is lost annually from 
Wisconsin farms, A. R. Whitson and 
C. W. Stoddard write in Bulletin 174 of 
the Agricultural Experiment Statian of 
the University of Wisconsin. In dis- 
cussing the conservation of phosphates 
on Wisconsin farms, it is pointed out 
that this great loss in soil fertility oc- 
curs through the sale of animals and 
grains and losses in handling stable 
manure. The loss of two-thirds of the 
phosphates thus removed is due to poor 
methods in handling farm manures. On 
the average 100-acre dairy farm, the 
writers state, there is a net annual loss 
of thirty pounds of phosphoric acid. 
On a typical 100-acre grain farm there 
is an anuual loss of 615 pounds of the 
acid. Examinations of a large number 
of soils show that in fifty years of crop- 
ping more than one-third of the total 
phosphoric acid has been removed, and 
the remaining two-thirds is by no 
means as readily available as - that 
which was lost. . 





“It’s all very well for you to preach 
economy,” said his wife, “but I notice 
whenever I cut down expenses that you 
smoke better cigars and spend more 
money for your own pleasure than at 
any other time.’ 

“Well, confound it; what do you sup- 
pose I want you to economize for any- 
way ?”—Chicago ‘‘Record-Herald.” 


“Hope is the thing 
That plants the seeds; 
But digging’s what 
Knocks out the weeds.” 





Fall Work in the Orchard. 

With the end of the harvest comes 
the opportunity for doing much harvest 
work in the orchard that had much bet- 
ter be done now than left until spring, 
says E. C. Dow, Belfast, Me., in the 
“Tribune Farmer.’”’ With the pressure 
of spring work and the consequent 
hurry and rush, we are apt to neglect 
some things that very much need look- 
ing after. While I do not advocate fall 
pruning of the apple trres as a general 
rule, I think it advisable to remove all 
broken limbs and clean up what dead 
wood may be scattered through the 
orchard. In nearly all orchards there 
will be some broken branches as the 
result of overloading or of a strong 
wind. Such should be removed before 
snow falls, as it can be better done 
now than later. Young trees sometimes 
split, as they are not able to stand the 
strain of a full crop while making a 
rapid growth. Where the injury is not 
too bad the tree can be saved for future 
usefulness by bolting it together. Trees 
under six inches in diameter can be 
held by a half-inch bolt, while larger 
trees should have bolts of a larger 
size. This is an inexpensive way of 
saving what may be a valuable tree. 

Often it is necessary to replace a dead 
tree with a tree from the nursery. When 
the nursery is on the farm or near 
home the transplanting can be better 
done now than in the spring. 

Experience has convinced me that a 
peck of apples a day is a great help 
to cows in milk and a benefit to dry 
cows and young stock. My waste ap- 
ples are all fed on the farm. I do not 
even make cider enough to furnish the 
family supply of vinegar, as I do not 
want it on the place. However, I am 
not making any other suggestion here 
except to clean up the waste apples anc 
then make the best use of them you 
ean. 

Do not let the cows into the orchard 
to do this work for you, as they would 
probably eat too many and make them- 
selves sick. Both cows and men can 
eat apples enough to bring on a peculiar 
form of acute indigestion. Save the 
apples, but feed them with judgment. 
It may pay better to turn them into 
40-cent butter and 10-cent hog than it 
will to turn them into the cider barrel. 

We have passed the time, if it ever 
existed—which I doubt much—when 
good fruit could be grown without feed- 
ing the trees. Oh, yes; an occasional 
crop may come as a free gift from 
nature, but that is not how success is 
won. We must feed the tree if the 
tree is to feed, us. 

There is nothing better for the 
erchard than good farm manure, and 
there is no better time to apply it than 
during the month of November, after 
the rest of the season’s work has been 
done. The only trouble with manure is 
that we seldom have enough of it to 
give all the trees a good square meal. 


Hence, we are obliged to use some 
fertilizer on a part of the young 
orchards. This is applied early in the 


spring, as it is more active and soluble 
than the manure. The well fed tree 
is able to withstand attack from dis- 
ease and insect pests which would sure- 
ly destroy the badly nourished tree. 
Make all the study of how to prevent 
and overcome the loss from insects and 
disease, but remember that the first and 
most important step is to feed the tree, 
and right now is the best time to do it. | 





There was a chicken to be killed for 
Sunday dinner at the Cranes’. Mr. 
Crane did not like to wring its neck. 
Likewise he shrank from severing its 
head with an ax. 

“T have it,’’ he finally decided; “T’ll 
shoot it.” So, armed with his trusty 
gun, he took the chicken to the wood- 
shed. Little Robert, anxious to be in 
at the death, followed. By and by, 
Robert’s mother, hearing no _ sound, 
stepped to the back porch and called, 
“Robert, hasn’t your father killed that 
chicken yet?” 

“No,” Robert called back, “it won’t 
get in the way.’’—‘‘Everybody’s Maga- 
zine.” 





Winter Poultry Pointers. | 


Half frozen hens won’t lay. } 
Half fed hens won't lay. 
Hens that get only half enough pure 

air won’t lay. 

Half louzy hens won‘t lay. 

Half clean poultry houses won’t aid | 
egg production. 

The Age of a Chicken.—Teacher.— | 

Johnny, can you tell how the age of} 

a chicken is determined? 
Johnny.—Yes’m. By the teeth. 
Teacher.—Why, chickens have 

teeth, 

Johnny.—No’m; but we have.—sSt. 

Louis ‘‘Times.”’ 





no 





“My opinion, my conviction, gains in- 
finitely in strength and sureness the mo- 
ment a second mind has adopted it.— 
Novalis. 











BE A FACTORY OWNER-WE TELL YOU HOW 
MUN o@ ae = TCR 10), 1 6 


EASY 


WORK 
YOU CAN 


a 
= 
eS 
, —— 


Makes it easy for any man or 
woman to start in business for 
themselves. All you need is asew- 
ing machine. We furnish canvas 
gloves and mittens all ready to sew. 
We give you sample gloves, informa 
tion, intsruc- 
tions and 


If not, now is 


in a business of your own 
We Start You 13 Pysiness of your own 
Every man or woman, no matter how humble, is en- 
titled to at least the profits of their own 
bor. If you have the ambition to 
better your condition—to be somebo: 
to provide for yourself and family—to 
enjoy success, happiness and prosperity 
—we can help you. Sign and send the 


coupon now. 
: is the manufac- 
Our Business {its of canvas 
glovesand mittens. The demand forthese 
goods hasincreased by jumpsand bounds, 
way beyond our ability to manufacture 
them. For that reason we are compelled 
to look for outside assistance and are 
willing to help others, who are willing to 
help themselves, to geta start in this busi- 
ness. There is room today for ew canvas 
love factories where we have one now. 
tart a factory with our help, 





Oo ° 
Millions of Pairs 
legitimate business, which with a reasonab’ 
prosperous factory owner in a short time. Each 
mother, son and 


qaythin 
delay. 
with us to absorb our capita 


and send us the coupon. 





Equipment FREE 


t progress have you made in providing for the future \ \\ 
of yourself and family? Are you satisfied with the results? 
the time to turn over a new leaf and get a new start. We are offering you a 
chance to better your conditions and provide for future emergencies. 


[sis | 
Opportunity is Knocking at Your Door 


of canvas gloves are being sold. Somebody is gettlng the profit on these 
goods, why aes veut Come with us and let us start you in this profitable, 
€ amount of light work ind attention should make you a 
mem 
ughter can each do their share and as the business grows and develops 
be obtained on the outside. It is to your personal advantage, to the advantage of your pocket 
book to learn all about this wonderful offer we are making. All you need is the use of an ordinary 
sewing machine. We supply the other necessary equipment without cost. No matter how 
small or how large your town; no mat.er what section you live in, there is always room for 
a factory. You can start at home or in a small store room near by. You 
only part of the time and can engage others to work for you. 

e where you can start on an honorable careerasa success- 

Here is a Chance ful business man orwoman. You cannot possibly lose 
by investigation, and it may mean financial success to you. 
oday the opportunity is open to you; tomorrow may be too late. Our 
ability to assist others in starting factories is limited to our ability to furnish 
them with raw material, and = as soon as enough have 
we shall be obliged to withdraw this offer, 
it is so very yoy get the full details of our proposition. Simply sign 
Write your name and address Zz: 
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McCREERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(264 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo, Ohi 
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are made in this fasci- 
Immense Profits 2¢mage 2 tis S56 
McCreery Brothers started only a few years ago 
without acent. Today they have thou- 
sands of dollars, own their own large 
factory, have interests in others, and 
do an enormous business. They have 
started a few other men and women 
in the glove business and they will 
=m 4 = to start too, furnishing you 
with the necessary equipment for start- 
ing free, and teaching you the secrets of 
the business, 
Unlimited Demand ?"<:'s 
of goods for which there is sucha steady 
demand as for canvasglovesand mittens, 
Everybody uses them—the farmer the 
mechanic, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
merchant, the laborer—in every section 
of the eountry—from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to the Gi 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Green’s Home Evaporator. 


Thoroughly tested and 
approved. atest, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove. Dries any fruit. 


Price, $6.00. 
pecial Price, $4.75. 


READ THIS: To in- 
troduce our Home Evapo- 
ratorand our No.1 Parer, 
Corer, and Slicer, we offer 
both for only %5.50. 
Weight less than thirty 
pounds ; can go by express 
or freight at very small 
cost. Just think of it! A 
. Parer, Corer and 
Slicer with a Fruit Evaporator, all for only 
%5.50. 

You Cannot Afford to Lose This Offer. 

Dear S1tr—I found the Cook Stove Drier which I 
bought of you last fall just as represented and I think 
the world of it; it readily paid for itself last fall. I dried 
400 pounds of dried apples with it and it did its work 
perfectly. Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES B., REES. 


Fruit, 
Wine and 
Jelly Press 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds 
and skins at one 
operation. For 
making wines, 
jellies and Fruit 

utters from 
grapes. straw- 

erries, rasp- 
berries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, quinces, pineapples, etc. 











| The dryness of the pulp may be regulated by thumb 


screw at the outlet. Weight only 15 lbs. 
Special Price, complete, $3.95. 





Sensible Wine and Cider Press. 


A well-made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellies lard, syrups, etc. Made 
with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed 
against breakage under an 
fair usage. All iron and weal, 
stronger and better than the 
old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

PRICE — Four quart curbs, 
weight 30 lbs., 2.95. Ten 

uart curbs, weight 40 lbs., 

2.95. 


Large Cider Mills and Presses for home or 
commercial use at very low prices. Send for special 
descriptive circulars. 





Send us your orders for 


EVAPORATORS, 
JELLY, WINE AND 
CIDER PRESSES 
BARREL HEADERS, 
ETC., ETC. 


WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 


GREEN’S 
BARREL HEADER 


Should be on 


EVERY FARM. 
PRICE, 


with screw or 
lever, 98c 


Send for our complete 
catalogue. 





; Address, 
Green’s Nursery Company, 
Implement Dept. 
Rochester, New York. 








of $1.00. 








We will enter your name for one year_for. tbe-foYerintienty” 
Pp ‘ nagine 

If you will pin $1.00 bill to, wont 

Grower, Rochester, N. Y., and we will se@v¢‘qQuick. 

cations one full year as follows: GREEN #=7—-- 

FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia, Monthly, 1 Year; FARMER’S VOICE of Chi- 

cago, Semi-Monthly, 1 Year, and FARM POULTRY of Boston, Semi-Monthly, | Year. 


All four publications, one year, for $1.00. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


A GOOD COMBINATION OF PAPERS FOR THE HOM 
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Seldom See 


. Be knee like this, but your horse 
have as bunch or bruise on his 
inkle, Hock, S8tifie, Knee or 


ti 


aying the 





will clean oer sé om 
blister, no he ry 





horse up. ‘one. 
$2.00 per nt deliv’d, Book 
ABSORBINE, JR., for eokiol $1. 


Removes Painful Swellings. Enlarged Glands, 
Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, Varicos+ 
ities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Book free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Bees and Fruit 


You gs that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms, Why not 
keep hen yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 
pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what you can do. 
It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 


THE BERLIN QuaRT A white package which 
insures highest prices 





for your fruit. 


your Baskets and Crates at 
winter discounts, 
The Berlin Fruit Box 
Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 





Our SPECIALTY ° 








‘LION BRAND | 


os MARR. 


GRAFTING WAX| 























Price of ~ mcammane | Wax, 4 Ib. 15c.; 1 lb. 25c. 
sd Postpai 25c. * 40c. 


GREEN’S ta wonicml CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cattle, Sheep or 
Hog Manure 


Dried and Pulverized. Best for top 
dressing and mulching. Write for 
circulars and prices. 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 
27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One 
man anda horse will cut more ice in 
a —_ than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
ancanuse. You can cut for others and 
ake the price of our pod pes in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 
40HM DORSCH & SONS, 268 WELLS ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


er N Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines 
steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


ICE PLOWS 


Double row, equals 20 men with 
saws. Pays for itself first season, 
6 sizes, also Ice Tools. Ask for 
Catalogue B. 


WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N. Y. 


Human Hair mere Chains 



































We make all kinds of Watch Chains to ge from your own 
hair with finest gold mountings, from $3.25 up. The nicest 
present for sweetheart, father or brother. Illustrated Catalogs 
free. Hair Switches to order. 


MRS. C. K. THOMAS, Manufacturer, 
633 Thomas Bldg. La Crosse, Wis. 


ALINIMENT THATWILLCURE 
Sciatica, Muscular & 
1) Gee: Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago 
nd similar complaints by a few ap- 
A 


‘Trade Mark Reg.inU.8.P.0. » sth many -oz. bottle, enough for 
a cure, sent by registered mail for one dollar. It never fails. 
Write to THE LUX CO. 

P. O. Box 507 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Write for | 
1910 Catalog showing our | 
complete line, and secure | 
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— every farm at this time of year. 


Mary was a very little girl who took much interest in the work her brothers did on the farm. Here we 
have Mary superintending the laying in of the winter supply of bacon 





The above isa familiar scene on 





Keep on Growlin’ All. 


Summertime has left us, 

| With blazin’ skies and all; 

Now to change the growlin’— 
Fuss about the fall! 

Say that winter’s comin’, 
Yonder—jest a- -hummin’, 

With his blizzards drummin’— 
Keep on growlin’ all! 


The summer birds were singin’, 
An’ held the world in thrall; 
The sweetest flowers were ‘o> rl 
You heard the south wind call; 
when old winter’s howlin’ 
An’ Polar bears are prowlin’ 
You'll have more cause for growlin 
So keep on growlin’ all! 
—Atlanta “Constitution.” 


-—o 
Keeping the Boy on the Farm. 

“Well,” answered Bill, judicially, “I 
guess the R. F. D. was the straw that 
showed which way the wind was to 
blow, and it blew me toward the farm 
because I found out I could make 
money here. As soon as a smal box 
was put in, father subscribed for a 
daily paper, and when we began getting 
the market quotations every day we 
learned to wait till things were high 
before we sold. And we soon found we 
were making a lot more money that 
way. 

“It was queer how that newspaper 

seemed to whet our appetites for more 
reading matter. Pretty soon we joined 
a magazine club with nine of the 
neighbors. We paid a dollar a year, 
and every week we'd get four recent 
magazines, read them and pass them 
on down the line. You’ve no idea the 
good it did us! 
“It wasn’t long before we organized 
a neighborhood lyceum. Once a fort- 
night we’d get together at a member’s 
house. One of the men would read a 
paper on agriculture, or one of the 
ladies, on domestic science; then there’d 
be some music or elocution by mem- 
bers, and the evening would end with 
a spread and a dance. After a while 
we got to inviting down professors from 
the Agricultural college to give us talks 
on modern scientific farming.’—‘Suc- 
cess Magazine.” 





“The farmers have hitherto had less 
than their full share of public attention 
along the lines of business and social 
life. There is too much belief among 
all our people that the prizes of life 
lie away from the farm. I am, there- 
fore, anxious to bring before the people 
of the United States the question of 
securing better business and better liv- 
ing on the farm, whether by co-opera- 
tion between farmers for buying, selling 
and borrowing; by promoting social ad- 
vantages and opportunities in the coun- 
try, or by any other legitimate means 
that will help to make country life more 
gainful, more attractive and fuller of 
opportunities, pleasures and rewards 





home, a distance of one huifiared Miles 

Pretending that it was necessary fo: 
him to leave the girl by the roadsid 
while he went in search of informatioi 
es to the Ped, the scoundrel fled .an¢ 
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THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send 10 cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 315 Pearl St., New York. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


Heave, Cough & 
Newton's Distemper Cure 
Guaranteed or Mone i 





Bend for Booklet 


for the men, women and children of the 
farms.’’-—From President Roosevelt’s 
letter to Chairman L. H. Bailey. 


Do They Lack Business Sense? 

I think of maple syrup—the unadult- 
erated, delicious real thing—selling at 
45 cents a gallon at the sugar farms, 
and we of the cities paying $1.45 a 
gallon for a mixture of cane or beet 
sugar, glucose, and chemicals, in which 
enough of the inferior and “strong,” 
“late run,” or “buddy” maple syrup has 








NEWTON REMEDY CO, 
Telede, Ohio, 


been added to permit of the use of the 


seductive, Ananias ‘*‘Maple 
Syrup.” 

Wouldn’t it jar you? 

Shouldn’t it make the honest farmer 
mad? 

Yet that is what happened last sea- 
son. 

If we consumers in the cities had 


label, 








HAMILTON. RESERVOIR 
ORCHARD HEATER 





‘* Draw the cover and the fire does the rest ” giving 
required fire to overcome 15 degrees of frost or only 2 
degrees _ burn oil only in aap to fire uscd. 

i repute fire adds efficiency, safety and is far 
more eealent than any other method. 

Reservoir of oil not under fire. Will burn all night 
without attention after lighting. 
ft Proper combustion for most successful out-of-doors 

eating 

Huntveis of car-loads of fruit saved by this heater 
in this valley last spring. 

Write us for full information and don’t wait. 


HAMILTON RESERVOIR ORCHARD HEATER Co. 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Don't Pay Two Prices for Stoves & Ranges 


Buy at F; 


HOOSIER STOVES 














Send Postal smn 998 Gea! 


















Burns a mantle 

like gas making a 

gas light from kerosene. 
Odorless, noiseless and absolute- 
ly safe. Produces 100 candle pow- 
er 16 hours on one quartof kerosene. 
Best and easiest light on the eyes. Gives 
apure,whitelight. Requires nogenerating 
Light as any lamp,and you havea perfect 
light instantly. Burner fits any lamp, in- 





known how to reach these honest cus- 
todians of the golden maple before the 
refiners had forced them to sell at 45 
cents, we would gladly have sent them 
our mail orders, enclosing $1.45 a gal- 
lon, with instructions to express the 
Simon-pure stuff, “instanter,’’ C. O. D., 
Cc. Q. D. In all of which there is un- 
doubtedly a prolific sales-hint for the 
honest sugar farmer.—‘“The Book- 
keeper.”’ 


Farmers and Apple Growing.—‘‘The 
inertia of the farmers” is the thing that 
impresses a New England writer in 
connection with the growing of apples. 
A fruit show was held in Boston a short 
time ago, and its accompanying lec- 
tures, speeches and literature, in the 
opinion of the writer, ought to give 
orcharding a mighty impulse in that 
section of the country. He has serious 
doubts, however, whether it will have! 
any such effect. He cites efforts made 
in Maine by its energetic State Pomo- 
logical Society to introduce improved 
methods of apple culture. “The observ- 
ing traveler about the country,” he 


states, “cannot fail to be impressed by 
the number of old and _ neglected 
orchards and the scarcity of young and 


thrifty ones, cared for as they should 
be.” He rightly proclaims the apple 
as the king of fruit and a money pro- 
ducer, if the industry is properly oper- 
ated. Under such conditions as are 
here described, the apple business would 
languish even in a territory so favor- 
able to its development as western New 
York. 


Deep Plowing.—There are times and 
places where very deep plowing is ad- 
visable; there are places where shal- 
low plowing will get best results. The 
person who undertakes to lay down a 
rule and fix it definitely will run into 
a puzzle sooner or later. Much de- 
pends on the soil, the condition of the 
soil at the time of plowing, previous 
treatment of the soil, the time of year, 
the crop to be sown, the treatment 
that is to follow, etc. Perhaps the soil 
is a shallow soil so that deep plowing 
goes into a clay subsoil wholly devoid 


cluding the famous Rayo. Nothing cum- 
bersome or unsightly. Used everywhere in 
in best homes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We want agents everywhere. Big money made by hus- 
tlers. Buy two and sell one, getting yours free. Then sell 
to your friends and neighbors. Write today for free catalog. 
JOHN S. NOEL CO. 
161 Division St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
















PLASTER-PADS are different 
qt the painful tress and being 
-adhesive they hold the rup- 

ture in place without stra 
buckles or ae. cannot slip, 
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Privacy of the home 
trea 


have 

Siatvenre from work. Soft as oe Be te 
apply—inexpensive. Guaranteed in accord 

witb National Drug Law. We prove what we 


Tae OFs TREATMENT #22... by sending ones 
Write to-STUART PLASTER-PAD CO, Bioct121St. Louls, Me. 


CURED. For par- 
D IA 3 E ticulars send FULL de- 
at ar — case to 


Cc. COVEY, R. D. 5, LANSING MICHI 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


$1200 — and upwards can be made taking our Veter+ 
nary Course at home during spare time; eden 
in simplest English; Diploma granted, positions obtained 
succeesful students; cost within reach of all; satisfaction 
anteed; particulars tree. ONTARIO VETERINARY COR= 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 10, » Canads. 
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BATISPAOTION. ALTON WATCH CO.,! Dept. 543, CHICAGO 


For’brass stencil plates address E. TAYLOR CO.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Book free. 


17 YPEWRITERS,::‘. 


GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 
Machines look like new and are fully 
guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer, Shipped on three days trial. 
GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 

319 East Water Street Elmira, N.Y. 








“Science of Deep Breathing”’ 
Free Book Tells Secret of 








of humus. Perhaps the subsoil needs | 
breaking up so that the quantity of 
humus will be increased. It may be 
that the farmer intends to follow with! 
the packer and the disk and thoroughly | 
prepare the soil for a seed bed. Pos-| 
sibly only a little stirrrng of the sur- 
face soil is needed. 


Farmers in Better Luck. 

A few years ago farmers got too little 
for their product. They complained 
vigorously of taxes and railroad freight 
charges on their products which they 
deemed unjustly excessive. Their taxes 
have not been greatly reduced nor rail- 
road charges radically changed, but the 
farmers have ceased their complaining. 
They are getting more for their 
products. Farming has become more 
profitable and though the prices of food 








Good Health and Long Life 
Of special interest to those having coughs, bronchitis, 
asthma, cataarh, hay fever, grippe, cold, consumption, or 
ANY affection of t roat, nose, or lungs. Write postal 
for free copy. 
ELLWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Suite 920, 118 East 28th Street, New York City 
GOODS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
E a ECTRI eC headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, 
Fans, Toys, Batteries, Belts, Bells, Pocket Lamps, Toy Rail- 


ways, Books,etc. We undersell all. Fortune for agents. viFit's 
electric ad havei it. a Catalog, 3c. ‘CHRISTMAS TREE 





| LIGHTS 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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have advanced, a very worthy class are 
receiving a return for their toil more 
nearly commensurate with their labor, 
risk and deserts. 

Statistics show that farm products, 
that is to say most of the essentials of 
the dinner table, beat everything else 
in the climb upward. In fifteen years 
eggs, according to the Agricultural De- 
partment’s figures at Washington, have 
risen 60 per cent. Milk has gone up 
50 per cent. The average price of 
wheat is also up a half. These are 
greater gains than have been recorded 
in any of the necessities, including coal. 

In the past eighteen years the acres 
under cultivation in the United States 
have increased’ from 623,000,000 to 
1,000,000,000 acres. The number of dif- 
ferent farms has risen in the same 
period from 4,564,000 to 6,100,000. 
There are more farms and more farm- 
ers and hundreds of millions of more 
acres under the plow, but with the ex- 
traordinary result that wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes, milk, butter, eggs and 
meats are growing dearer every year. 

Twenty years ago America’s farms, 
with their stock and agricultural im- 
plements were valued at less than 
$18,000,000,000. Now they are worth 
$30,000,000,000. This equals the value 
of the shares and bonds of all the cor- 
porations. 

The aggregate wealth of the farmers 
is growing fully as fast as the aggre- 
gate wealth of the corporation owners, 
but being far more widely disseminated 
it does not appear to be so.—Philadel- 
phia “Press.” 


but the appearance of individual farms 
here and there, as shown by clean fields 
and good crops growing, that often in- 
fluences the prospective buyer. If so, 
it follows that the unkempt fields and 
slovenly premises of a shiftless or lazy 
person will tend to cast a discredit on 
all his neighbors and the agricultural 
standing of the district and by so doing 
are likely to result in a depreciation 
of land values. This aspect of or rea- 
son for good farming is one that is not 
often referred to, but it is worth taking 
into account now and then. 


Clay Soils.—Clay soils swell with rain 
and shrink as they dry out. The farm- 
er as he turns the furrows on these 
soils may notice the shrinking result- 
ing in cracks, which in heavy clay or 
gumbo soil may be an inch wide in 
a very dry time and may be as deep as 
the plow has ever gone, and deeper. 
He will thus get an interesting insight 
into clod formation, of which we have 
spoken so much, and particularly if 
he makes his observations along in 
April during a dry spell when there is 
a dry southwest wind. In observing the 
formation of cracks he can almost 
imagine he hears the soil splitting open, 
and particularly so if he allows the 
surface to become packed or to remain 
compact. 

Many farmers are likely to lose a 
good deal of money this summer by 
allowing a crust to form upon their 
soils. They can greatly help the forma- 
tion of a crust if they will harrow the 
land when it is a little wet. They can 











Artificial pond on fruit farm of Wm. E. Kinsey of Indiana. 


This pond is stocked with black bass. 








Money Made From an Artificial Fish 
Pond.—Green’s Fruit Grower has for 
years been recommending farmers to 
make better use of the streams of water 
or the springs on their farms. 

The above is a photograph of an 
artificial pond stocked with black bass 
on the farm of W. E. Kimsey, of 
Indiana. There are many of our read- 
ers who could make a pond like this 
and stock it with brook trout, bass or 
some other good fish and receive a 
hundred dollars or more each year for 
privileges to fish in that pond. Do not 
put in the useless carp. Keep out pick- 
erel unless you desire pickerel ex- 
clusively. 

The pond will be further helpful in 
supplying the farm ice house and in 
furnishing a place for boating and 
bathing. 

Mr. Kimsey has been a reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower for twenty-five 
years. As a result of such reading he 
now has one thuusand plum trees, seven 
hundred peach trees, two hundred and 
fifty cherry trees and other fruits bear- 
ing profitably on his place. 


Milk and Milking. 

Many people believe that milk is 
ready made and stored in the udder 
of the cow simply awaiting the milker. 
This impression is corrected by the 
statement of the well known scientist, 
John Burroughs, who says: ‘Most per- 
sons think that giving down or holding 
up the milk by the cow is a voluntary 
act. In fact, they fancy that the udder 
is a vessel filled with milk and that the 
cow releases or withholds it just as she 
chooses. But the udder is a manufac- 
tory; it is filled with blood from which 
the milk is manufactured while you 
milk. This process is controlled by the 
cow’s nervous system; when she is ex- 
cited or in any way disturbed, as by a 
stranger, or by taking away her calf, 
or any other cause, the process is ar- 
rested and the milk will not flow. The 
nervous energy goes elsewhere. The 
whole process is as involuntary as is 
digestion in man and is disturbed or 
arrested in about the same way.” 


How it Looks.—It is not only the 
general appearance of the neighbor- 


prevent it if they will harrow it when 
it is drying out. A man may do a 
great deal of harm with the ‘harrow, 
but he can do a great deal of good by 
using it intelligently.—‘‘Wallace Farm- 
er.” 


Ten years ago a man bought an 
abandoned farm of thirty-five acres in 
Maine for $100. This year he has sold 
1200 barrels of apples at $3 per barrel. 
A little common sense is all that is 
needed in farming, laziness barred. 








Many a woodchuck who is rich in ex- 
perience does not know from whence 
the next meal is coming. 














This is the highest honor that 


It is cleanest skim- 
ming, practically no 
repairs and constant 
use that makes the U. 
S. Separator moreval- 
uable than any other. 
The extra it earns soon 
repays its original cost. 
Hard facts are better 
than theory; honest re- 


cords are far better 
than fake claims. 





It Wins Again 


No separator has ever made the real, practical records that ha 


The United States Cream Separator 


Try though they may it can’t be done. 


It has continuously held the World’s Record on all practical 
points of efficiency since the Pan-American Exposition 1901. 


The officials at the Seattle Exposition (this year) have still 
further honored the United States Separator awarding it 


The Grand Prize 


The U.S. was positively the only cream separator thus honored 
















VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
INCORPORATED, 1873 


















the Exposition could bestow. 


We want you to see 
for yourself why the 
United States Separa- 
tor was cwarded the 
Grand Prize. Please 
go to our local agent 
nearest you. He will 
show you. 

It’s money in your 
pocket to know the 
U. S. Catalog No. §8 
sent on receipt of a 
postal tells you all. 










An Intelligent Cow.—E. L. Evans 
gives us a,story this week that is rich 
in the extreme. A few nights ago he 
went home and found a cow in his 
yard. He drove her out. He then went 
into the house and later heard the 
animal in the yard again. He drove 
her out the second and third times. 
Ted Evans, his son, came home later 
and found the animal in the yard and 
drove her out. Mr. Evans then made 
an investigation and found the cow got 
in by wading around the fence on the 
river side. He hung up a lantern to 
deceive the cow as he came in, and 
the next morning, so he says, he found 
the cow in. the yard with the lantern 
hung on her horns, using the same to 
hunt out the best grapefruit in his 
grove. Say what you please, but that 
was an intelligent cow. And the story 
is true—of course it is—Fort Myer 
“‘Press.”’ 

The horticultural professor at the 
cucumber college had bought a cow 
and hired one of the farm students to 





milk her. “Can’t you milk?” asked the 
youth. “Not yet, but I’m going to read 
up on it,” was the reply. 









Save time, horses, work 
and money by using ap 


Electric Handy Wagon : 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on “Wheel Sense” free. / 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx 91, Quincy, III, 













Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID ‘$8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 315.28. I 
mfg. wheels % to4in. tread. Buggy Tope $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
Baggies $33; Leara how to buy direct. Catalogue Pree. Repair 


# Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrella rrez. W M BOOB, Clacissatl, & 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


A FLORIDA SOUVENIR 


USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL, sent by mail for 10 cents in silver. 
J, HENRY PHILLIPS, Plant City, Florida, 











DRY BATTERIES CAN BE RENEWED for three cents each by any- 
one. Price of formula $1 00. (Worth $5.00 ) We have arranged with 
owners to send full instructions to any reader of this paper for 
25 cents. Address at once, Fi Telephone Co., 
Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 

Write me ALL about it. 


GALL STONES Site scence 


Address, ED. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, G, MICH. 
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Scene on the railroad in Texas where fruit and other farm produce is being shipped in large quanti- 


ties. Everything is done on a big scale in Texas. 














ones me the People. 


“Prudent half of 


knowledge.’ 


questioning is the 
’—Proverb. 








Green’s Fruit Grower: Teats Bros.’ 
200 cars of peaches, mentioned in 
November “Fruit Grower,” if in one 
train, would be one and one-seventh 
miles long, if common box cars were 
used, as they are twenty-eight feet in- 
side measure, and about thirty-two feet 
when “coupled up” in train. Twenty- 
four thousand pounds to the car; twelve 
wagon loads of one ton each for a car 
load, and twenty feet for each team, on 
the road, would be 240 feet of team 
per car, and 200 times 240 feet equals 
48,000 feet or nine miles, and 480 feet, 
much more than one would think with- 
out computing it. Such crops should 
encourage others to renewed effort. 
“Let the good work go on.’’—A. B. Zinn, 
Cal. 


A Long Island Orchard. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
your October “Fruit Grower’”’ is a letter 
from Myron T. Bly, headed “Long 
Island Orchards.” The first part of the 
letter is a description of my young 
orchard; Mr. Bly’s statements in regard 
to the orchard are substantially correct, 
but he has made a mistake in my name. 

I thought you might be interested in 


the fact, that these trees were from 
Chas. A. Green. I will also say that I 
took off only a portion of the heavy 


clover crop (less than half) the balance 
being used for the mulch which Mr. 
Bly saw. Since then I have supple- 
mented the mulch with stable manure. 

This region seems to suit most vari- 
eties of apples; such “finicky” varieties 
as Spitzenburg, Newtown Pippin, and 
Jonathan, all do well here. From a 
Grimes’ Golden tree set in spring of 


1902, I picked this fall seven bushels 
of handsome apples, quite a lot had 
dropped off before picking time and 


there was about a bushel more of im- 
perfect and small fruit. I gave this tree 
a careful thinning early in the season, 
so that the fruit was pretty evenly dis- 
tributed. It was certainly a fine sight 
at picking time. From four Jonathan 
trees I picked over five barrels, and 
two Spitzenburgs yielded over three 
bushels of choice fruit, all from eight 
year old trees. i. e. trees growing eight 
seasons in orchard. 

In my young orchard I have worked 
all the Baldwin trees over to Yellow 
Newtown, King David, and Delicious.— 
Moses B. Griffing, Eastern, N. Y. 


Women as Fruit Growers.—Dear 
Madam: You say that your farm is en- 
cumbered -with debt and that you have 
a sick husband and children and ask 
whether you can make money by large 
and small fruits. 

Cc. <A. Green’s reply: There are 
women who can do almost anything in 
the way of business. I do not know 
whether you are a business woman or 
not. If you are not your aim should 
be to employ the most reliable and ex- 
perienced man pdssible to manage your 
farm and look after it and attend to the 
planting and care. of the large and 
small fruits. The fact that your near- 
est village is five miles away and the 
larger place twelve miles away may 
not be aé_ée serious disadvantage. At 
Green’s fruit farm we have sold much 
of our small fruit twelve miles distant. 
There would be no trouble in market- 
ing your apples or other large fruit. 
You could learn by experience whether 
the large or small fruit was most sale- 
able in your locality. I hesitate about 
advising my friends to go in debt in 
order to buy plants and trees but there 
are circumstances under which it 
would be well to do so. Fall is a good 
time to plant in Virginia. 
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An Exceptional Strawberry Experience. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
the fall of 1905 I set out fifty-four 
Senator Dunlap and fifty-four Pine- 
apple Flavored strawberry plants all of 
which became well rooted before cold 
weather set in. I mulched them with 
hay and in the spring found that moles 
had nearly ruined them. However, I 
managed to save thirty-seven Dunlaps 
and seventeen Pineapples. The next 
season I obtained a fair crop of berries. 
After the fruit had been picked I took 
up seventy of the young plants, in each 
case leaving a ball of soil the size of a 
teacup about the roots, transplanting 
tO ground prepared for them. I culti- 
vated this new bed with a wheel hoe 
each week for the remainder of the 
season, allowing them to form in matted 
rows twelve to fifteen inches apart. 
This spring I again cultivated with the 
wheel hoe thus keeping the bed free 
from weeds and runners until the fruit 
began to set. The variety secured from 
this new bed did not seem to be either 
Dunlap or Pineapple but a berry much 
better in flavor and larger in size, some 
of them measuring from one and one- 
half to one and three-fourth inches in 
diameter—from thirty-five to fifty fill- 
ing a berry box. From the seventy 
plants I picked sixty-five quarts this 
season. I am new at the business, but 
this seems to be a marvelous yield.— 
Cc. F. Browne, N. H. 


Niagara Peach.—Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower: We have yours of the 


27th at hand, the package came 
through by mail, it contained a sample 
of a Niagara peach which came 


through in a fairly good condition on 
account of it being so long on the road. 
It is a wonder anything was left of 
it at all. It is surely a fine looking 
peach and we will show it to all nurs- 
erymen and fruit growers in this sec- 
tion that we see. We thank you very 
much for sending us a sample.—Peter 
Bohlender & Sons, Ohio. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I would like 
to know the best thing to use to pro- 
tect young trees against field mice, rab- 
bits and woodchucks.—William J. Clap- 
per (Subscriber). 

teply: Answering your letter of re- 
cent date there are several modes of 
protection against field mice, rabbits, 
woodchucks and so forth. One of the 
most effective safeguards is to wrap tar 
paper about the trunk of the trees. The 
tar itself being very distasteful to rats 
and mice. Some use wood veneer which 
is tied about the trunk of the tree in 
the same manner except that sometimes 
the veneer is tied on with raffia instead 
of hard cord. Personally we prefer the 
hard cord. Neither the tar paper nor 
wood veneer should be tied tightly, 
especially 0 young trees. 





Anger.—Mr. C. A. Green Anger is 
one of the great besetting sins of the 
human race; the foster-parent of pro- 
fanity; of cursing and swearing; of 
hatred; of revenge, and some other 
evils that belong entirely to the animal 
nature; the carnal mind; and is for- 
bidden by all scriptures. Anger has 
slain its tens of thousands of human 
beings, yet you would have us believe 
it to be a virtue. In Christian warfare, 
anger, malice, envy, etc., are the first 
things to be overcome, for they stand in 
the way of all religious progress, and 
have no place in the true Christian life, 
for just the opposite, is to be inculcated, 
and put into daily practice. Such thing: 
are what we are to be redeemed from. 
—A. B. inn, Cal. 


Baldwin Orchard.—I am writing for 
your advice regarding the setting out 
of an apple orchard. T find I can buy 
pasture land for $10.00 per acre, high 
land eighteen miles from the coast of 
Mass. bay. Will you kindly give me 
any advice your experience has taught 
you as to the soil I ought to have to 
plant Baldwins in and as to cultivation. 
I intend to plant fifty to-one hundred 
trees each year if advisable.—Jordan 





Bacon, Mass. 
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and clay, known as the clayey loam, is 
the best. 
valley. 
me in advising you whether the land 
you speak of is suitable for orcharding. 


wrote the Billville citizen, 
river has riz an’ drowned all yer cattle, 
an’ yer uncle has broke jail, 
the widder woman you wuz a-goin’ ter 
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Outside of these her things, we air all 





Cc. A. Green’s reply: Baldwin apple 
ill succeed in almost any soil that is 
ell drained. A soil composed of sand 


RHEUMATISM 
A CURE GIVEN BY ONE WHO HAD IT 


In the Spring of 18981 
Was attacked by mus- 
cularandinflammatory 
rheumatism. I suffered 


I prefer an elevation to a 
I have no experience to guide 





“The only news I have to tell you,” 
“is that the 


likewise 


arry has runned off with a book agent. 


mb 
ritly afflicted, and it effected acure in every 
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doin’ well.”—Atlanta “Constitution. Se on, Teak ay Sua stnee, Adaae” 
0 Mark H. Jackson, No. 418 James Street, Syracuse, W. Y. 
Our word is a thing we can give and Mr. Jackson is responsible, pees ne he pam a 


still keep. 


















Free and Clear to Your 
Depot on 30 Days’ Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN-—NO CONTRACT 


This big money-maker is yours, for 30days’ use, anyway, 
no matter where you live, without a penny of expense to you. 
I'll pay the freight. I don't want any money in advance 
any deposit—any contract. ae I want is your permission] 
to ship you a— 


CHATHAM. GHADEN and CLEANER 


Then, if you want to keep it, pay me my bedrock, factory 
price—on easy terms I think you'll want it for keeps when 
you know how fast 1t makes money by giving you clean, 
graded seed to plant and sell. One means full crops—neces- 
sary when lan : so shige the other means top prices when 
ll. BOOK, No 148, will tell you all 

Gan Btn A, -_ * , eee can make 

+n my remarkable offer. Ask for Book N rest address. 
anson Campbell, President, THE MANSON CAMPBELL co., 


keep it— 
e a year to 


































Detroit, Mich.; Portiand, Ore.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn. 

















Regular Price Price to You Regular Price Price to You 
1. Suecess Magazine 5. Mother’s Magazine 
Designer Housekeeper 
Housekeeper Green’s Fruit Grower $1 75 $1 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower $3 00 $2 00 
6. Good Housekeeping 
2. American Magazine | Housekeeper 
Housekeeper Green’s Fruit Grower 2 50 1 75 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 75 175 | 
| 9. Pictorial Review 
8. Woman’s Home Companiou | Housekee 
Housekeeper | Green’s Fruit Grower 22 1 75 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 75 19 | 
} NOTE.—We do not mix the club offers. 
4. Ladies’ World Do not ask us to. No Canadian orders filled. 
Housekeeper | Each for one year. 
Green’s Fruit Grower 1 75 16. 1 All orders must be sent to 


In order to accommodate our readers we have listed a few 
good Club Offers as follows: 
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Prof. Gray’s new line of guaranteed Plating Outfits. 


jew 
ye 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
AND EXPENSES 


$20 to $50 WEEKLY 


At home or traveling, all or spare time. Easily learned 


GET MONEY-—!I DID—GOT $301.27 
worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith, 
of vr (Used small outfit.) 
eorge P. Crawford writes:—‘‘ Made $7.00 aday.” J. 
J. 8° Mills a farmer, writes:—‘‘Can easily make $5.00 a 
ay plating. ” Thos. Parker, school teacher, 21 
years, writes:—‘‘I made $9.80 profit one day, 
$9.35 another.” Others making money—you 
can do the same. 


HY} 
ffl Costs Nothing to lavestnate. Write To-ey 
1 ae a 
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i th n the Gold Sil Nick “ee d M ] 
E T U § STA R T yo Us + 5 to 8 $15 a ver, con be. made tal Plating busines. 
Unequalled for plating watches, 


late. Warranted. We experience re 


elry, tubleware, bicycles, all quired. 
se same materials we sell. Materials 


metal goods. Heavy 
do ‘plating ourselves. 


Have years of experience. 


cost about 10c to do $1.00 worth of plating. Manufacture the only practical outfits, including all 


tools, lathes, and materials. 


All sizes complete. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. 


WE TEACH YOU the art, furnish recipes, formula and trade secrets FREE. THE ROYAL, Prof. Gray’s 


New Immersion Process. 


tak 
tim 


Ne polishing, 
prey family, hotel and restaurant have goods pl.ted alte of cesar onal 
etter. 


ron 


comners delighted. WE ARE AN 
Capital, $100,000.00. Know what is required. 
failure is next to impo 
here is a chance of of a lifetime to own and boss a business o 
Now is the time to 
testimonials A, | circulars FREE. Don’t wait. 


GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, 


Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted metal, 
en out instantly with fine, brilliant, beautiful plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every 
€. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. a hoy plates from 100 te 200 peene fabtewere Eee ad $10 to Fat worth of goods. 
Grinding or electricity necessary. (DEMAND FOR ENORMOUS, 
eee cheaper and 
Every store, jeweler, shop, factory, has — needing plating. Agents have all the work 
can do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, 
solicitors to gather work for a small r cent. Replating is honest and legitimate. Cus- 
OLD epee agg oe Been in business for years, 
ur _custamers have the benefit of our experience, so th 
WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and gues HM ming ead i 
your own. WE START YOU. 
Our new plan. Samples of plating, 
Send us your address anyway. 


79 Gray Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


make money. CALL OR WRITE TO-DAY. 
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Stream RAILway 
Firemen, Brakemen, 
ELectric RAiLway 
.. Motormen, Conductors. 
\ \ SN Were prepare you by mail in from four to six 
2 eeks for any one of these positions and assist 

on toemployment. _We have had more any 

* for our competent men than could be s 
Experience 


positions — is unnecessary; 
promotion is 
™ 7 i Prem hn is Composed 
en and its 
of Officials from these Great Railroads: 


ay (GREATNORTHERN: CHICAGO & NO ORTHWESTERN: 
POLIS & OMAHA; 


CHICAGO, ST. PAU 

one ROPOLITAN ST. RY. CO. 
eresting railroad work or wish to live in 

aceon ety 

position desired, scad AT ONCE for FREE BOOK 


NATIONAL ait TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
Applications from colored men not accepted, Kansas City, 
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Can you remember your first new sled and what pleas- 
ure it gs you? Ican remember my first new sled as 


though it was bought yesterday, but I cannot remember 
where I got the old one or what became of the old one. 
Let the children have a sled. 





—— 


Soil Conservation a Nation’s Hope. 

Soil conservation is a necessity. Out 
of the soil comes that which sustains 
human life, all animate life, and soil 
products must be continued or there 
will be death and decadence, says Ora 
Williams, in “Scientific Farmer.” 

Soil conservation is also an actuality. 
It has been done, is being done, and 
is within the reach of all. Crops are 
larger now than formerly on lands that 
have been properly tilled and have not 
been destroyed by indifferent or crimin- 
al cropping. 

It is true, as the great railroad build- 
er, James J Hill, has said, that we are 
nearing the limit of tillable acreage, 
and until methods are changed nearing 
the limit of production per acre. It is 
also true, as stated by Prof. Milton 
Whitney, of the bureau of soils, that 
the aggregrate fertility of the soils is 
not decreasing but rather is showing an 
increase. 

It is of common knowledge that in 
portions of the eastern and southern 
sections of the United States, farms have 
ceased to be as productive as formerly, 
and many farms have been abandoned. 
Soil conservation is a live question in 
such regions. It has also been dem- 
onstrated that in some other sections, 
as for instance in Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia, the average yield of wheat in the 
exclusive wheat regions, has shown a 
lamentable decrease in recent years. 
In corn growing sections like Mississippi 
and Alabama, there is fear that the 
soil has been permanently injured by 
continuous cropping without sufficient 
cultivation. This presents a problem 
worthy of the best thought of the strong 
men of our time. 


We Can Double the Crops.—What has 
to be taught is not abstruse. While 
high grade farming can furnish em- 
ployment for the best intelligence, in- 
struction in a few simple subjects will 
enable the ordinary farmer to double 
his product, says “Scientific Farmer.” 

The returns of Great Britain’s board 
of agriculture show that there are less 
than 15,000,000 acres under the plow 
to-day, as against 18,500,000 acres 
thirty-five years ago. An investigation 
of the decline in the agricultural popu- 
lation in France has disclosed two main 
causes. 

One is this same rise of prices, which 
sends the young to the cities because 
they believe that they can reach inde- 
pendence sooner there than on the farm, 
where they must labor for years before 
they can put enough capital together 
to engage in business for themselves. 

The other is the temptation to in- 
dolence, extravagance and inefficiency 
offered by the pension system. With 
support given by the state to civil as 
well as military servants and promised 
to old age unaccompanied by any other 
claim, men seek the comparative ease 
and excitement of the town in early 
years, believing that in age and infirm- 
ity some one else will pay for their self- 
indulgence, 

The farmer has been discouraged by 
seeing every other industry preferred 
to his. A false policy of stimulating 
these by legislative favors has naturally 
tended to tempt the intelligent, energetic 
and ambitious into other occupations. 


o. 
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The Last Straw. 


“That husband of mine has gone too 
far. I can’t stand him another day!” 

“Why, what’s the trouble now?” 

“Why, last night he actually com- 
plained that my mustard plasters were 
not as hot as those his mother used to 








The Pudding-Head Philosopher. 
Right is right and wrong is. nobody. 
There is plenty of room at the top of 

‘the earth. 

A fathead may be just as smart as 
the other fellow. 

Next year the United States will come 
to its census. 

The biggest liar tells the truth the 
best he knows how. 

The Americans eat what they can 
and can what they can’t. 

Self criticism is the most valuable 
kind, also the most difficult to get. 

When the rain falls while the sun is 
shining the devil is beating his wife. 

An idle rumor gains currency which 
is more than an idle badger is apt to 
do. 

The rich man is the poor man’s 
brother—so long as the poor brother 
keeps off his range. 

A chap is not his own father of 
course, but in many instances it would 
be better if he were. 

Unfortunately the things worth do- 
ing are the things which some other 
fellow has done first. 

In every town there is a lub who is 
a greater lub than all the other lubs in 
the community but that is his distinc- 
tion.—‘“Field and Farm.” 





—‘“Life is a succession of lessons.”— 
Emerson. 

—“Everything rises but to fall, and in- 
creases but to decay.’’—Sallust. 

Pn yey | without thinking is shoot- 
ing without aim.”—Proverb. 

—‘“Speech is the gift of all, but thought 
of few.’’—Cato. 

—‘It is not the manner of noble minds 
to leave anything half done?’’—Wieland. 

—No man ever pushed himself forward 
by patting himself on the back. 


Land of Small Faris. 

Land is so scarce in Japan and the 
people so numerous that a farm rare- 
ly consists of more than an acre or 
two. These little farms are divided up 
into tiny fields. During the season of 
the year in which we made our journey, 
one of these fields is filled with sprout- 
ing barley, light green in color; another 
field—perhaps the next—with vetch, a 
lavender colored, cloverlike fodder; a 
neighboring field with a dark green 
grass, from the seed of which a lamp 
oil is manufactured; another with the 
pale yellow flowers of the mustard; and 
scattered here and there, fields filled 
with what looked like a variety of lily 
—some white, some red, some yellow, 
but all equally brilliant. 

Then to get the complete picture you 
must imagine patches of flowering 
azaleas dotting the roadside; towering, 
round-topped camelia trees breaking the 
skyline with frequent spashes of bright 
green; usually in the shade of these 
trees, houses with white plastered walls 
and red tiled roofs; about the more pre- 











HURST SER ER 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. No bank 
deposit. Sprayer shipped te you at dealers’ 
wholesale prices. We pay freight and guar- 
antee Sprayers five years. 









THE HURST POTATO AND ORCHARD SPRAY- 
ER doubles your crop. IT SPRAYS ANYTHING 
—trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High press- 
ure. Easy to operate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 
and durable. BRASS valves, plunger, strainer, etc. 
UE ONE SPRAYER for orchards, 
vineyards, ae P 


atoes, etc. No tree 
Id too big for this te 4 
















pot: 

too high, no fie 
king of sprayers.” All HURST 
sprayers sold on same liberal No- 
money-in-advance plan. Write 
to-day for our FREE Spraying 
Guide, Catalogue and 
7 SPECIAL FREE OF- 
omit FER to FIRST BUYER 

f fl ) in each locality. 


EG) 1.1. Hurst Mtg. Co. "4 
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4 222 North St., Canton, O. 





tentious of these houses, white plastered 


wt aim” You au seanee nauee| PROF. H. E. VAN DEMAN 


flowers; and in the doorways of the 
garden walls, kimono-clad Japanese 
girls—the kimonos as many and as 
gayly colored as the garden that framed 
them.—‘“‘Outing Magazine.” 





Sapleigh.—Queer fellahs, these poets, 
There’s one, for instance, who speaks 
of ‘fan aching void.” Now, how can 
there be an aching void? 

Miss Blunt.—Have you never had a 
headache, Mr. Sapleigh ?—*“Tid-Bits.”’ 





















MOVIN 
(gel DAN PATCH 1:55 


G PIC 


OF THE WONDERFUL WORLD CHAMPION 











asks you to write at once for a new booklet 
just issued by his orchard company, telling of 
a prudent, profitable investment for $150 to 
$1,000. Easy terms if desired. Address, 
American Nut & Fruit Co., Drexe 












ABSOLUTELY FREE POSTAGE PAID 

















for a full mile. 




















five seconds means twenty-one pictures taken every second all of 
the entire mile track from the back seat of a high power automobile’ 
Dan shake his head to let his driver know that he is ready for a 
and then you can watch every movement of his legs as he flies throu 
his tremendous stride of 29 feet. 
nerve to reach the wire, you can see his driver dismount and look at h 
thousands of people crowd around, you can see his caretaker force his 
the crowd and throw a beautiful woolen blanket over Dan to preve 
cold and then you can follow him up the track before the madly cheerj 
As a study of horse motion it is better than the actual speed mile bec: 
Dan right before you for every foot of the entire mile. When first sh 
lic this marvelous picture caused people to stand up all over the 
“Come on Dan’’— " 

This remarkable moving picture is the most realistic and the most thri 
sented to the public. My Free Offer Subject To Withdrawal Without Fu 

I have taken a part of the original 2400 wonderful and sensational pictures and made 
them into a Newly Invented Moving Picture that you cancarry in your pocket and 
show to your friends at any time, day or night. 
does not need a curtain and it does not need a light. It is all ready to show in- 
| stantly either once or a hundred times and Creates A Sensation Wherever Shown. 


THIS MOVING PICTURE WILL BE MAILED TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, WITH POSTAGE 
PREPAID, IF YOU ARE A FARMER, STOCKMAN OR POULTRY RAISER 


To These Three Questions. 


I will mail it to you postage prepaid. 
F. A. Holley, Waverly, Neb., Won Forest Patch Contest. 











THIS IS THE LATEST HORSE SENSATION AND GREATEST TRIUMPH 

IN THE MARVELOUS AND REALISTIC MOVING PICTURE ART. 

It is a New Invention that you can carry in your pocket and show your friends 
# instantly, day or night, either once or a hundred times and without a 

4] tain or light. It is the first successful moving picture ever take’ 

j Champion Horse in his wonderful burst of 

&@ MILE OF THRILLING RACE PICTURE 

2400 MOVING RACE PICTURES OF DAN PATC 


and every picture shows the King of all Horse Creation as plainly as i 
the track and actually saw Dan Patch 1:55 in one of his thrilling s 


marvelous 


2400 distinct moving pictures taken of Dan in onem 


You can see his thrilling finish as h 


me on Dan.’ 





AND CORRECTLY ANSWER THE THREE QUESTIONS. 


If You Are A Farmer, Stockman Or Poultry Raiser I Require A Correct Answer 
->— You Must Answer These Questions. 

Ist. In what paperdid you see my Moving Picture Offer? < 
head Each of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry do you own? 3rd. How many & 
acres of land do you own or how many acres 
} 42"! Personally Guarantee To You One Of These Wonderful Moving Pictures Free If You Are 
A Stockowner And Answer These Questions And Write Me Today. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT TRE 





land do you rent? 


SEND ME 25 CENTS FOR POSTAG 











Largest Stock Food Factoryi nthe World. 
Cash Capital $2,000,000. 








It does not need a machine, it f 


2nd. How many 


Signed--M. W. SAVAGE. 
perene PICTURES 


Packing, etc., In Silver or Stamps and I will mail you this Wonderful Moving Picture 

of Dan Patch 1:55, the fastest harness horse the world has ever seen.—If you send 

me Twenty-five Cents in Silver or Stamps-—-EVEN if you do not own any stock or land, 

Reproduction cost me thousands of dollars. 
a> Address 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 
M. W. SAVAGE, Proprietor MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. & 


















































































make!’’—“Leslie’s.” { 


All other Tongueless Dises Are Imitations—Get the 
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‘ih 1 a ii 
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Get our big, money-sa’ 


2775 Hastings St., 





Others are makeshifts—old-st 
cut off and trucks stuck under in front. s 
the horse or last as long—they can’t be worth as much to you—as the improved= v 


anteed for an unlimited time—not 5 years or 10 years, but forever. Try one * by - 
free amonth. If satisfactory, pay—if not, return. We take care of the S FS) ° 
= freight in both cases. Buy on credit if you choose, e § ” aes. 
Write Us Before You Buy FF ¢ oS 
ving, free book. See the genuine tongue- &, 
less disc and note the bed-rock, factory price. Prompt deliv- i) 
ery is our hobby. Warehouses at man s 
or 1 now for guide tothe right d cs) 
Also shows the famous Detroit-American Manure Sp 
ers and Cultivators at cut prices. Wesell only direct 
factory. Don’t let a dealer pretend that he is 
giving you a real tongueless disc. We never sell dealers, 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


points, Send coupon 
8C 


OU won’t know what a real tongueless disc is until you see and try the 
Detroit-American. 


Genuine-Better Than Ever-Same Low Factory Price // 
fs 


le discs with tongues 
They can’t do the work or save 


) 
é. 
: 
SS 
—) 

3 
i 
Le 


All-steel frame: Hard maple bearings; Rigid steel adjustable standard; Pipe oilers; fy 
Shifter bar and adjustable bumpers; double levers; indestructible steel spools exs : 
en blades; steel sectors. Nothing to break, loosen, or wabble, and guar- <9 é 


at the right price. 
read- 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, 
the modern scientific in- 
venfion, the wonderful 
new discovery that cures 
rupture will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious 
springsor pads, Has au- 
tomatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together 
as you would a bro- 
ken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10,01. Sent 
on trialto prove it. 
Catalogue and measure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address to-day. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1728 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 


FREE DEAFNESS CURE. 
A remarkable offer by one of the leadin 
specialists in this country, who will sen 
months’ medicine free to prove his ability to cure 
Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Address Dr. 
G. M. Branaman, 57 East 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


EARN $8222 eeR Es: 


PATENT Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references, Best results 





ear 
two 











FOR CHRISTMAS iueorrer. 


Finest silks from Paris and the Orient. Remnants a specialty. 
Real Irish Crochet Lace, Hand Embroidered Underwear, Jew- 
elry, Watches, Diamonds. Ten to thirty per cent. less than 
New York retail prices. Money refunded on any unsatisfactory 
purchase. Write for particulars. C, 1. DAVIS, Plainfield, N. J- 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS 


We share risk of patent appli- 
cation. Free booklet. MILO B. STEVENS & CO., 80 r14th 
Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. Established 1864. 

Gold Filled 12c. 


Beautiful Signet Ring Soe Ring with any Initial Hand 
Engraved Freo. Wagranted 3 years. Sent 
by soturn mail. VANCE CO., 48 W R’way, N. ¥. 








10 FOR 10 CENTS—XMAS POST CARDS 


10 Different Designs, New Series, High Grade. 
Write now. 


9 ARTISTIC POST CARDS, MAG.-CAT. CLUB PLAN 
Your name in Gold on 10 Flower Cards for 10c. 





10c 


CHAS. D. GREEN, 297 Warwick St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 





Epilepsy. Only CURE. _ I insure an entire 
and rapid cure to stay cured for life, I ask no fee. 


FITS DR. ERUSE CoO., St. Louis, Missouri. 


ECZEMA 


CAN BE © . My mild, soothing, guaranteed cure 
does it and FREE SAMPLE proves it. STOPS THE ITCHIN? 
ul cures to stay, WRITE NOW—TODAY. 


DR. CANNADAY, 891 PARK SQUARE, SEDALIA, MO. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy work; 

examinations ofall kinds soon ; expert advice, sample questions 

and Booklet 87 describing positions and telling easiest and 

“a way to secure them free. Write now. Washington 
ivil Service School, Washington, D. C. 




















Locomotor Ataxia 
mque: a 
CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE TABLETS 
Does it. Write for Proof. Advice Free. 
Dr.CHASE,224 N. 10th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


WHY SUFFER 


The dangers of Varicocele? 

I found the cure 16 years ago. 

Safe, sure, painless. Vari- 

cocele dethrones health and 

vitality. My book explains 

the symptoms and cure. Sent 

free. My specialty is varico- 

cele, stricture, kidney, urinary, 

nervous and chronic diseases, 

both sexes. Pleasant accom- 

< modations for surgical cases 

or those requiring electrical, vibratory or personal 
treatment. Consultation free. 

G. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., GO NIAGARA ST. N., BUFFALO,N. Y. 








“So the Baron Fucashi asked Miss 
Giltwad to be his fiancee?” 

“He meant to; but he got confused 
in his English and asked her to be his 
financier!” 


deh dacdidhhdbhhbhbhoe 
RO > > A) 


Fun 
for 
the 

Family 





PRPPLPPHE 


RPPCPPCCY 
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Mary’s Latest Pets. 


Mary had a little rat, 
She wore it in her hair; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That rat was surely there. 


Mary had a speckled hen 
That was a market booster; 

Every day Spec laid an egg— 
But at night she was a rooster. 


Mary had a brother John 
Who worried her a lot, 
For every time she had a beau 
He was Johnny-on-the-spot. 
hicago “News.” 


No Great Rush.—A number of weeks 
after an old man was appointed post- 
master of a remote village the villagers 
and their friends began to complain 
about their letters. An inspector in- 
vestigating the matter found out that 





Mildred Doubleday Co., Athol, Mass. | 


the postmaster had sent out no letters 
since his entrance into office, and point- 
ing to the hundred or more dusty let- 
ters that the postmaster had kept by 





him, said sternly: 

“Why one earth didn’t you let these 
go?” 

“I was waiting till I got the bag full!” 
said the old man, with a gentle smile. 


A Scientific Opinion.—There is a 
certain school in the loop district where 
every day in the week large classes of 
girls convene for instruction in the 
gentle art of raising the dough. 

Last week a class of thirty rather im- 
| practical girls, as most of them are, was 
studying the doughnut scientifically. 

One of the dullest pupils in the class, 
who never could learn to boil water 
without burning it, was rather inatten- 
tive while the teacher was lecturing on 
“sinkers.” 

Thinking to catch her and administer 
a rebuke on her inattention, the teacher 
suddenly broke off and asked: ‘Miss 
Smith, what is the healthiest part of 
the doughnut?” 

Miss Smith straightened up, flushed 
up, stood up and replied: ‘“‘Why—why, 
| the hole, I believe.”—Chicago ‘‘Record- 
| Herald.” ’ 





“How’s yer wheat?” 

“First rate.” 

“Pigs doin’ well?” 

“Fine.” 

“That puny colt come 
right?” 

“He sure did.” 

“Glad to hear things is so likely, 
Bill. How’s yer’ wife?’’—Louisville 
“Courier Journal.” 


‘round all 


Miss Coy (at the garden party).—Let 
you kiss me? Certainly not! I’ve only 
known you an hour. 

Mr. Hustler (looking at his watch). 
—wWell, then, suppose I come around 
in an hour and a quarter?—Boston 
“Transcript.” 


A Matrimonial Bargain.—He.—Why 
did you marry me? 

She.—Well honey, you 
cheap when you _ proposed 
couldn’t resist the bargain. 


looked so 
that I 


propose?” asks the 
Boston ‘‘Herald.” A young lady who is 
sufficiently interested in a young man 
will see to it that he does the proposing. 
MUSIC AND CHRISTMAS, 

would Christmas be without 


“Should girls 





What 
music? 

How much added joy and gladness and 
good cheer it brings! How much hap- 
pier we are for it! 

The angels announced the first Christ- 
mas Day in a burst of song, and that 
same spirit of praise has made each suc- 
ceeding Christmas the occasion for uni- 
versal paeans of musical harmony. 

This praise is voiced through carol and 
hymn and chant and chime; by king and 
pauper; until the. music swells into a 
mighty volume and ascends again to the 
angels and to God. 

We can all of us give voice to our 
happiness and gladness at Christmas 
time. If we cannot sing or play, we ex- 
press our feelings by bright face and 
joyous conversation. But better yet, we 
can have our carol or hymn or chant or 
chime _ expressed for us through that 
marvelous ndectnnaget™ ge bona instrument 
which reproduces all the best in every 
form of music—the talking machine. 

This wonderful musical instrument 
(especially through its highest type—the 
Victor) oreage before us mighty church 
choirs pouring forth their hosannas; 
cathedral chimes pealing out their sil- 
very tones; carol-singers who render the 
beautiful Christmas hymns with fervor 
and joyousness; noted soloists who sing 
the good old Christmas songs in all their 
beauty. 

Our homes may be full of music and 
good cheer this Christmas Day if we let 
the Victor in. And our hearts will swell 
with praise and gratitude to our Creator 
for the great blessings He bestows upon 
us, and for His constant care over us— 





His children, 





Gasoline rresure Sprayer 


With 3 Horse-Power, 4-Cycle Engine, 
with Hopper Jacket for Cooling Purposes. 
It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 Ibs. with 
safety valve blowing off, and this service can easily 
be increased without overtaxing the engine. 


=) 
Al 
iY 


\ 


A COMPLETE SPRAYING RIG 


Refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shell 
or clean your grain, run thecream 
separator or the churn,and is safe, 
simple and satisfactory. 


We also manufacture a full line 
of Barrel, Knapsack and Power 
Potato Sprayers with Mechanical 
\ Agitators and Automatic Strainer 
Cleaners. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Gen. Agts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











A Little Flighty.—‘“He showed you 
his flying machine?” 

“Yes, and I criticised it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he went right up in the air.”— 
Cleveland ‘‘Leader.” 


Compensation. Father (to his 
daughter’s suitor).—‘‘I have sad news 
for you. I am ruined! I have lost 
everything!” 

Suitor.—‘“Console yourself, dear sir, 
with the thought that you are now in 
no danger of losing your daughter.”— 
“Fliegende Blaetter.”’ 


Considerate Man.—Her Husband.— 
Did you make those biscuits, my dear? 

His Wife.—yYes, darling. 

Her Husband.—wWell, I’d rather you 
would not make any more, sweetheart, 

His Wife.—Why not, love? 

Her Husband.—Because, angel mine, 
you are too light for such heavy work. 
—Chicago ‘‘News.”’ 


Newton discovering the attraction 
of gravitation law. 


Sir Isaac 


Before becoming a hotel clerk he had 
worked in a grocery store. 

“Is Judge David Poggenburg stopping 
here?” asked an impressive looking 
stranger, approaching the desk. 

“No,” replied the clerk with his most 
winning manner, “but—er—we have 
something else just as good.” 


Chance of a Lifetime.—Fancier.—This 
dog, madam, would be cheap at $100. 

Lady.—I would take him, but I’m 
afraid my husband might object. 

Fancier.—Madam, you can get an- 
other husband much easier than a dog 
like that.—Detroit ‘‘News-Tribune.” 


CONSUMPTION 


Cr, BRONCHITIS 
URpp CATARRH 
D “ASTHMA 


To all sufferers from nose, 

4 throat or lung trouble, 

we will mail, free and 
post-paid, liberal supply 

of Condor Inhalation ‘in 

order to prove that it is 
Possible to be permanent- 

ly cured at home. with- 

out change of climate, 

loss of time or stomach dosing. 

Do not neglect pain in chest or between 
shoulder blades, raising matter, constant spit- 
ting, lingering colds, hoarseness, chronic 
cough, tickling in throat, loss of taste and 
smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats, chills, 
fever, h®morrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, 
foul breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, sense of oppression, 
choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strength, 
weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this power- 
ful, germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhal- 
ant reaches every part of the nasal passages, 
bronchial tubes and lungs—exactly where af- 
fected. Disease quickly disappears no matter 














in what stage, and health is restored. 
Write Today for Complete Trial, 
Illustrated Book and How to 
Get ey phage: racing gh 
cine, all sent absolutely free. 
Condor Medicine Co., Dept. 19 w los Cab 





OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH TOULOUSE and embden 
geese. Cheap for cash or best offer. 
Bert McConnell, Ligonier, Ind. 


$7. Ancona, Columbian, 
Rox. Serino Weeks, 














DUROC PIGS 
Wyandottes, W. 
DeGraff, O 


ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 
farm, New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A. 
Dewey. * 


BARRED ROCKS. Brown Leghorns. 
Toulouse Geese. Bred to lay strains. 
Nelson Bros., Grove City, Penna. 


IF YOU WANT to buy or sell prop- 
erty, any kind, anywhere, write the 
Minneapolis Business Agency, Minneapo- - 
lis, Minn, 


MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing ani- 
mal. Write G. H. Wickersham, 1340 St. 
Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas, ~ 


FOR SALE—Pure bred, registered, 
Holstein bull calf. Six months old. Two- 
thirds white. Finely marked. Low price 
for prompt sale. Madison Cooper, 120 
Court, Watertown, N. Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, laying, from 
imported stock, cheap; Pekin, Cayuga, 
Rouen ducks; White China and Buff Orp- 
ington geese; all choice; sell cheap. 
Circular free. Waterfowl book. 10c. 
Contains great amount valuable informa- 
tion. Beeman, Lyons, Z; 


WANTED 


WANTED—Farms and businesses. 
Don’t pay commissions. _We find you 
direct buyer. Write, describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers 
locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 



































AGENTS WANTED 


EARN $5 TO $10 daily selling the 
wonderful $1.50 Goodson Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher. Instant death to all fires. 
Every farmer needs several. Write now 
for open territory. Goodson Mfg. Co., 
117 Point St., Providence, R. IL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOYS—Six fine post cards and boys’ 





























aper, six months, 10c. Farmer Boy, 
ontpelier, Indiana. 


BROTHER accidentally have discovered 
root that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

500 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels; 
1500 leather letter carrier satchels; use- 
ful for gunning bags, letters, etc, etc. 
Low prices. Write us, Atlantic Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Wilmington, Del. 

TOBACCO SALE—Three pounds F. O. 
B. one dollar. One pound, postpaid, fifty 
cents. Sample package, postpaid, ten 
cents (silver). H. W. Adams, 265 Flat- 
bush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 

LAXINE—The best laxative. Pleasant 
to take. Can be eaten like candy. No 
gripe or other discomfort. Safe, efficient. 
Price 25 cents per pocnage. Laxine Co., 

a. 




















R. F. D. 2, Portsmouth, 

CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension, reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 
Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, IIl. 


BELTS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANG- 
ers, Shaft Couplings, CircuJar Saw and 
Engine Packings. The above material 
taken from large mill which has closed. 











All used, but good. Big bargains while 
it lasts. Write us, Atlantic Mill Supply 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED—Immeidiately; railway mail 
clerks, custom house employees. §S Yt 
examinations everywhere. $600 to $1600. 
Stead work. Short hours. Annual 
vacation with full pay. Salary twice 
monthly. Thousands to be appointed 
during 1910. Political influence unneces- 
sary. Country and city residents equally 
eligible. Common education sufficient. 
To advertise our schools we are e- 
paring candidates free. Write immedi- 
ately for schedule showing examination 

laces and —- questions. Franklin 

nstitute, Dept. 70, Rochester, N. Y. 
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How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


More Than 100,000 People Have Already Read 
This Book. New Edition of 30,000 
Copies Now Ready. 








INTRODUCTION. 


My object in giving my experience as 2 
hoy on the farm, as a business man in 
ine city, and, again, as a fruit-grower, is 
not to boast of the very modest success 
which I have attained, but to be help- 
ful to others, who are continually ask- 
ing: “What can we do to make the farm 
more profitable?” 

Surely, I have solved this problem for 
myself. I have made a run-down farm, 
exhausted of fertility and dilapidated in 
every way, remarkably profitable through 
a series of years when great depression 
prevailed throughout jhe farming come 
munity. I have done this as a city man, 
leaving the counting-house and going 
beck into the country, from which [I 
originally came. This also teaches that 
years of city life need not necessarily de- 
tract from the possibility of success 
when one returns to rural life. 

My aim in referring to my childhood 
on the farm is with the hope that parents 
may draw some useful lessons therefrom, 
and that, perhaps, some of them now 
living in cities, may be induced to re- 
move to the country as a means of mak- 
ing life enjoyable, not only to themselves, 
but to their children. 


I LEAVE THE FARM. 


I did not leave the farm without feel- 
ings of sadness. Here was my birth- 
place. Here I spent my childhood and 
early manhood. Under the shadows of 
those trees many problems of life had 
unfolded. Youth is a life itself, compared 
with which all the remaining years are 
prosy. Youth is a slowly uniolding 
dream, while mature age is practical, cal- 
culating, often harsh and repulsive. One 
must ever have fond memories of the 
spot where he has spent his childhood. 
But my hopes for the future were 
bright, thereZore with a sigh for the old 
scenes I hactened on to greet the new. 
It is well that youth is impulsive and 
imaginative; were it not thus every en- 
terprise would languish. 

As I left the farm for the city in the 
stage coach, I found among the passen- 
gers q farmer neighbor. He advised me 
to have the courage on all occasions to 
do right and refuse to accept the social 
drink. I have often thoucht of this 
good advice. 
and thanked him for his kindness. A 
word of advice on such an occasion is not 
easily forgotten, and the result may not 
be easily measured. I wish here to give 
the same advice to all starting out as I 
then started. 

There is a continuous tide from the 
country to the city. Parents who have 
laid by a moderate competency go to the 
city to educate their children, and to 
learn something of different phases of 
life. Young girls go to the city to pur- 
sue studies in music or stenography, or 
to take up dressmaking or millinery. 
Young men adopt city life im order to se- 
cure a better education, or to begin busi- 
ness for themselves, or as employees, 
with vague ideas as, to results, but with 
bright hopes that all will in some way 
end well. The cities are rapidly grow- 
ing, while the small towns and the farm- 
ing districts are becoming less populous. 

My experience teaches that in some 
cases people better their prospects by 
changing from country to city life. I 
know of farmers who have come into 
Rochester, N. Y., and have added to 
their capital, and led a contented life; 
of country girls who make double the 
money here that they could have made 
in the country; of young men who have 
become wealihy and distinguished here. 

On the other hand I have known farm- 
ers to lose everything in trying their 
hand at such new ventures as the city 
affords; girls who were glad to get back 
to farm life after severe trials; young 
men broken down physically, financially 
and morally, who might have succeeded 
if they had remained on the farm. 

Everything depends on ability, adapta. 
bility, opportunity and natural inclin- 
ations, Each must decide for himself. 








I recently met this man ~ 
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Cort No. 1 REPRESENTS THE 
FOUND IT. 


I remember the first night that I 
passed in this old farm house. I came 
up on the cars to the neighboring depot, 
and walked over to the farm across 
lots. I did nct know any person within 
twelve miles of this farm. I was not 
aware whether my neighbors were horse 
thieves, murderers or church going 
people. I knew nothing about the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. When I ar- 
rived at the place there was not a soul 
there. The tenant had removed and 
I was alone in possession. Not entirely 
alone, as I found soon afterwards, for I 
heard the rats scampering in the walls 
overhead. 

It was a cold, bleak, windy March 
evening when I arrived. There was no 
stove put up. I had a cot in one corner 

of the rccm where I proposed to spend 
the night. In this old-fashioned house 
there were numerous brick grates, such 
as our forefathers had used; in the 
kitchen, which I was occupying, were 


HoOvsE WHICH WE LEFT. 





City Cur 2 1s THE FARM HOUSE 4S WE 
Cut 3 18 SOMETHING LIKE THE FARM AS IT NOW LOOKS, 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


the ancient andirons and cranes. To 
make things more cheerful, I gathered 
together chunks of wood and soon had 
a fire blazing in the old fireplace, which 
roared and crackled to such a degree 
that I began to have fears that it might 
burn the house up before morning. 

Then the wind began to increase. I 
never knew the wind to rise so rapidly 
and to blow so fiercely... I discovered 
that window lights were out of almost 
every window sash in the house, and as 
the wind began to pour in I was com- 
pelled to make plans for better pro- 
tection. In the course of an hour I dis- 
covered enough old straw and felt hats, 
etc., to stuff into every broken window 
pane in my room. These had to be 
braced with sticks to hold them in 
place. As the wind continued to rise, 
the blinds banged and the windows 
rattled in their frames. The loose 


shingles on the roof seemed to be keep- 
ing time to the storm without. 


The 









winds moaned dolefully around the 
gable of the house. The branches of 
the trees scraped hoarsely against the 
building, and, to add to all, numerous 
rats began to scratch and scramble in 
the adjoining walls. I confess it was a 
dismal night that I passed in this house 
for the first time. Supposing these 
neighbors should fancy that I was a 
man of some wealth and should choose 
to cut my throat during the night, throw 
me into the well and escape with the 
ill gotten booty. Very pleasant thoughts 
on which to fall asleep! Nevertheless 
I did fall asleep, and was wakened 
during the night by the rats, which had 
increased in boldness until they passed 
over the bed with great complacency. 

Then I bolstered myself partly up- 
right in my cot and began to think. The 
more I thought the less sleepy I became. 
The partly burned chunks of knotty 
wood and the coals beneath sent out a 
feeble light. I could see the smoke riz- 
ing lazily in the broad black throat of 
the ancient fireplace. What a story this 
hearthstone could unfold, of fifty years 
of toil and patient waiting of old time 
inhabitants! Of husbands and wives 
overworked for the little gain that each 
year brought them. Of births and 
deaths; of weddings and funerals; of 
Thanksgiving gatherings, of winter 
evening frolics. 

Perchance, before this fireplace many 
honest words of love were spoken, and 
many troths pledged. Where now are 
the many people who have in years 
gone by gathered here tc be warmed 
and cheered? Most of them are sleep- 
ing in their graves. The hands which 
laid those bricks against which the 
smoke is curling have long ago 
crumbled to dust. The blacksmith who 
shaped those rough andirons will never 
make the anvil ring again with his 
noisy hammer. 

What business have I here? Was 
this broad acreage cleared of rocks and 
stumps for me? Did the builder of 
this house have me in mind when he 
laid these foundations? No; it is but 
an inn for me, and I a traveler on 
life’s highway, simply stopping over for 
a night. By and by others will come 
and warm themselves here, and I far 
away. What a queer thing is life! We 
live not for ourselves alone; we build 
for others; we dig and delve that others 
may reap. Even our ashes after we are 
buried fertilize the soil for future gen- 
erations, 

What are my prospects here? How 
shall I, whose hands are white and 
soft, compete with the brawny armed, 
sunburned men who get thcir living 
from the soil? Shall I, who have been 
devoting my thoughts and energies to 
other work hope to excel those who 
have spent their lives behind the plow? 
They are scarcely making both ends 
meet at pay day, though scrimping and 
saving and toiling with all their 
strength. How shall I, with my dainty, 
girlish, city wife, fight the battle here 
to a successful finish? 

My friends have no hopes of my suce 
cess with such a forlorn venture. They 
expect to see me sold out by the sheriff 
within a twelve month. Are they right? 
No; they are wrong! I will succeed. 
I must succeed. [I will bend every 
nerve; I will st®aiii evérv muscle; I will 

There is some way 

a, aba find it I will! ! 
ened clear, 

and pplies soon 
arriving I was Aired to keep bach- 
elor’s hall for, seyeral weeks, not desir- 
ing to bring my young Wife, who was 
a city girl accustomed to city ways, to 
such a place until it had been improved. 
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The Book 


“How I Made The Old 
Farm Pay’”’ 


Contains moretban so pages inches, The e of 
the book is 25 cents postpaid, $52 willsend you Bees +s 
Fruit Grower mnie yee anda copy of the book, ‘‘ How 
I Made the Old Farm Pay,” all ies tft 10a Address, 
Green’s Frurr Grower, Richest, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


(HRISTIAN HERALD} 


Over 1,200 Large Pages Yearly. Our Wonderful “Dreamland” Art Calendar Free with Every Subscription. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York. Subscription, $1.50 per Annum. Dr. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 


Different From Others and Better 


“THERE are over 22,000 papers published i in this great country of ours, but there is only one Christian Herald. This diffe 
from all the rest ; it is the only one of its kind. It is a great Weekly Magazine aggregating over 1,200 Large Paget 
a Year. It is always sunshiny, optimistic, hopeful. It helps to make the world better, 
brighter, happier, and its every page sparkles with light, life and beauty. 


To invite the weekly visits of The Christian Herald, “The Best of Magazines,” 
to your home is like opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. Gloom 
and despondency instantly disappear. The wife will revel in its wealth of pictures 
and stories; the children will devour its contents, and the husband will declare 
that it was indeed a happy day for the entire household when he accepted our 
cordial invitation to become a member of the great Christian Herald Family. 


wit siatenis a eee Although The Christian Herald contains in the course of a year as much as ss Sassaner sanooren | 
Reter Gonsiower er Any Four of the Dollar Magazines, its Subscription Price, Including our Superb me ee 
“Dreamland” Calendar, is only $1.50 per annum. If you subscribe to-day, you get the Five December Issues F ree. | 


Entertainment For a Hundred N ights) 


“Dreamland” Calendar | 317%" "gf icc Pens || Heroes at Your F ireside| 
3 g t 


What Margaret E. Sangster says of it: - aes - Tales Aflame With Courage and Daring : 


“There is not a Mother, or, for that matter,a [i Se Ai ee 3 Would you like to know the Man who Walked & 
Grandmother, in this wide land, from coast to coast, = : ae hits chee jae eee) ~=© Four Thousand Miles Through Six Bleak Winter © 
who will not want the ‘Dreamland’ Calendar eee i A gee) = Months _ to Add Three Stars to the American | 
for her own, as soon as she sees it. The artist hy + 33] Fa ww, ‘e Flag? Would you like to shake hands with a 
has chosen an ecstatic moment in home life, when “iS a. munch =) =©6 Woman who Saved Sixteen Children > Would 
the household darling, weary with play, has been 4 “4 AE “ | you like to look upon the Lad who Rescued a 
caught in the toils of slumber. Here she lies, ¥ “PRA gin Thousand Lives in a Storm at Sea? Would | 
every muscle relaxed, the dimpled hands and the 4 as a Rhy you like to see the Girl who Sacrificed Her Life 
dancing feet quiet in repose. It is all one can do 4 A hy be 4 Fai = for Honor, and a Boy who Gave His Life to 
to keep from dropping a kiss on the rosy cheek ; ae ¥ - = 1 His Country? You can meet these and scores of © 
but we must not do that, for we might waken wr ps Die 4 others in Francis Trevelyan Miller’s Latest 7 

_ the baby and call her back from Dreamland. we i : ig cage i} Book, Hero Tales from American Life. ~ 


“The ‘Dreamland’ Calendar will lend iL Bene en , ‘ ° <ue ‘ 
an additional touch of grace to the family’s best ee ee — an Bg Throb With Patriotism c ? 
¥ 


room. It will win a smile from the tired father Stock | ‘a These Hero Tales throb with genuine pa- © 
who cares as much for the little maid as the od Ectoit triotism. They grip the heart; they thrill the emo- | 
mother herself. Here is our darling fast asleep. ae i | 7) tions; they bring out the best that is in human = 
Sleeping or waking, she is the joy of the house. "2 LY y "| life. They bristle with truth that is "stranger than 

ee ee ee ee ; Bes. 4 é ] fiction." They make one not only glad to be an — 


readers many beautiful Calendars, but this one American, but proud of the whole human race. | 
surpasses all former productions.” They renew faith in the world and in humanity. 7 


m A Book For Every Home 
What $2.90 Will Buy , : . 
— we a, ; ; Just think of it! Sitting down at your very © 
This Richly Illustrated Volume, ee re MTT fireside with Heroes of War, Heroes of Peace, § 
“HERO TALES,” 400 pages, Bound a1 ) 5 Heroes of Conscience, Heroes of Science, meet- 
in Turkey Red and Gold; Our Incom- STIAME FR : a ing them practically face to face in your own | 
e 5 ti home. What a treat these One Hundred © 





















































mri 119 i — Tales of Heroism will prove when read in 
o January Fe * ee the Family Circle for One Hundred En- 
bh sud DOLLARS. = od FODAY! ben aa rn res Prepaid joyable — around the Evening Lani 











An Ideal Christmas Gift—FREE! 


"THOUSANDS of beautiful pictures have appeared in recent years, but “Dreamland” is 
the most artistic and the most charming. Purity and peace breathe from the face of 
the sleeping child. Every one who looks upon it feels a sense of calm and repose. That is 


why we selected it to illustrate our Dreamland Calendar, which we have designed to be 
the Handsomest and Richest Photogravure Ever Issued by The Christian Herald. 

















THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 2 ea AND UNDAMAGED ate ent GUARANTEED. 

















Our “DREAMLAND” Calendar, Measuring 18x 21 Inches, Goes FREE with Every Subscription to i 


ADMIRAL CHAS. D. SIGSBEE == . ADDRESS YTO-pAyY = = WILFRED THOMASON GRENFELL 


fra inteitatineeetn || THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 610-617 Bible House, New York mesmo 
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